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The destruction of the Jerusalem Temple in 70 C.E. was a major turning 
point in the development of Judaism. Without the Temple or the ability to 
replace it, Judaism could no longer function as the religion of sacrifice and 
sanctification God had detailed to Moses on Mt. Sinai, Over the following 
centuries, one institution arose to take the Temple's place in the life of the 
Jewish community, namely, the synagogue. It provided fora life of holiness 
Without animal or vegetable sacrifice—for becoming sacred without 
performing the biblically sanctioned means of sanctification. 

‘The means by which the synagogue became the dominant Jewish institu 
tion forms an arena of active scholarly analysis. The issue begins with the 
question of the synagogue’s origins, but does not stop there. The ultimate 
question lies in how the synagogue became an accepted replacement for the 
‘Temple, Looking back from our perspective in the twentieth century, the , 
transformation of a Temple-based Judaism into a synagogue-centered reli-” 
gion seems a natural development. But looking forward from 70 C.E.—just 
after the Temple's destruction—the picture must have seemed quite different. 
How could Jews worship God without a Temple? Even the Hebrew Bible 
the reading of which became a central rite in synagogue worship—said that 
od should be worshipped by sacrifice in the Temple. It contained no com 
ment about the synagogue at all, let alone a positive endorsement. 

But the synagogue succeeded. When Islam conquered much of the Middle 





























ast in the early seventh century, synagogues had long been the dominant 
Jewish institution, Indeed, archaeological and literary records reveal that 
synagogues had been built not only in Palestine and surrounding areas, but 
also across the Mediterranean world and into the Tigris-Euphrates region. 
‘The literary record also shows that the synagogue was understood as a native 
Jewish institution, without which Jewish life and worship was impossible 
to envision. The rabbinic sages even imagined that during Temple times a 
synagogue had stood on the Temple Mount. They believed that worship in 
that synagogue had actually been more important than altar 
Although published in two volumes, this collection of essays has a 
single focus—the synagogue during the centuries between the Temple's 
destruction and the rise of Islam, for it is at this time that the synagogue 
gained its central place in Judaism. The exploration of how this achievement 
occurred is divided into six different areas. In Section I, the essays examine 
how the synagogue began and try to delineate the evidence for the 
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synagogue’s existence and development prior to the Temple's destruction in 
70. Section II centers on the development of the synagogue from 70 to the 
seventh century. It establishes the architectural development of the 
synagogue as an important indicator of how the synagogue linked itself to 
the Temple. The essays of Section III pick up on this issue of synagogue 
architecture as they analyze specific synagogue sites. Section IV's essays 
take a different approach to the question of the synagogue's success, 
focusing on the question of the synagogue’s function in the Jewish 














nunity. Some of these articles explore the roles the synagogue played 
in the community and the religion, while others attempt to distinguish it 
from other institutions, such as the study house. Section V's articles look at 
how the syna; hitectural forms to express aspects 
of Jewish myths and beliefs. Much of this artwork linked the early 








synagogue to the Temple. Finally, Section VI sets out the range of 
synagogues and other public structures in the Golan, the full extent of 
which has never been delineated in a published 











Yet this collection of essays should be seen not only from a topical 
perspective but also from the perspective of the field of synagogue studi 
the 1970's the 
ancient synagogues entered a period of significant debate, At the 
start of that decade, archaeologists and other scholars still tried to fit their 





The collection’s emphasis is on recent studies, because 





study of 








findings into paradigms several decades old. By its end, those paradigms had 
come under serious question. Since then, scholars have been striving to de 
velop new ways of analyzing and understanding the origins, development 
nd nature of the earliest syn: 

The 





I of these two volumes is to communicate scholarly advances to 
ly involved in the debates, Even though the study of 





those not immedi 








ancient synagogues has important ramifications for many fields—early 
Christianity, hellenistic Judaism, and rabbinic Judaism, to name the most 





obvious—many of the above-mentioned chang: ogue studies have 
gone largely unnoticed, especially in the English-speaking world, Although 
there are many reasons for this, two stand out. First, the most active part of 
the debate has taken place in Israel. There. 









rly synagogues have been 
lections of 








debated in journals and festschriften as well as in several ct 
essays devoted exclusively to early synagogues. Little of this discussion has 





reached beyond Israel's bord 
have taken place among western scholars, some of the most incisive articles 
were published outside the mainstream journals. This has rendered 
these studies difficult, 
This book brings to; 


rs. Second, while new analyses of synagogues 














her original, translated, and reprinted essays on 
international spectrum of scholars. Together the 








ancient synagogues from 
articles provide a broad portrait of the current scholarly understanding and 
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debate of the early development of the synagogue. The editors have chosen 
articles that work together to present a balanced view of the current scholarly 
knowledge about the ancient synagogue and the questions they are asking. 
This means that the authors do not always agree with each other, nor do the 
editors always agree with them. Indeed, the editors of this volume often dis- 
agree with each other. But through the disagreements and the debates, we 
think that this collection of essays provides a comprehensive portrayal of 
the early synagogue. 

‘The editors have furthermore designed this collection of essays for schol 
ars who do not specialize in the study of ancient synagogues, but who need 
to understand the synagogue and its communal role: scholars of New 
Testament, early Christianity, Second-Temple Judaism, and rabbinic 
Judaism, to mention just a few. The volume is thus more than just a collec 
tion of articles; it provides its readers with a solid grounding in the scholar- 
ship of the ancient synagogue. Any scholar who studies the essays in this 
collection—beginning with “A Reader's Guide”—will gain a comprehensive 
understanding of the origins of the synagogue and the changes it underwent, 
and will understand the synagogue’s place in the Jewish community's 











religious life. 

‘The editors have standardized the spelling of names of archaeological 
sites throughout most of the volume. When possible, we have used the 
spelling of the New Encyclopedia of Archaeological Excavations in the 
Holy Land (E. Stern, ed., 4 vols. [New York: Simon & Schuster, 1993}). 
Those articles reprinted from English, however, we have kept as close to 
their original form as possible. In doing so, we have kept their original 
spellings. In addition, in his section on the Golan, D. Urman has set out the 
alternate spellings and names for each site 

This book was prepared for camera-ready copy on an Apple Macintosh 
Centris 650 and was printed on a Hewlett-Packard LaserJet 4M. The English 
language font is Inellifont CG Times, with Linguist’s Software supplying 
the foreign language fonts: Hebraica, Graeca, and IPA. 

‘There are many people we would like to thank for helping make this 
book a reality. First and foremost we want to thank the contributors for 
allowing us to publish their work, for without them there would have been 
‘no book at all. Dr. Nathan H. Reisner, Ms. Bati Leviteh, Dr. Nathaniel 
Stampfer, and Dr. Fiona Ritchie translated articles with flowing expertise 
‘They are credited in each of their articles. We would also like to thank the 
many institutions and individuals who gave their permission for us 10 
reproduce essays, pictures, maps, and drawings. They are credited in the 
relevant articles, the List of Figures, and the List of Plates. 

Dan Urman would like to thank the Ben-Gurion University of the Negev 
for allowing him to take a leave of absence, the Department of Religious 
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Studies at the University of North Carolina at Charlotte for appointing him 
the Swift Distinguished Professor of Judaic Studies for the year 1993-1994, 
and the Humanities Research Centre of the Australian National University 
for appointing him as a Visiting Fellow for 1994. The generosity of these 
institutions made it possible for Dan to complete his contributions to this 





collection. The latter two provided excellent facilities, congenial hospitality, 
and extensive support during his labors. 

Paul Flesher would like to thank the University of Wyoming for all its 
help and support. It gives him particular pleasure to thank Dean Oliver 
Walter of the College of Arts and Sciences, the Department of English and 
its successive chairs Mark Booth and Janet Constantinides, and the 
Religious Studies Program. He would also like to acknowledge the Elie 
Wiesel Fund of the Judaic Studies Program at Northwestern University 
Robert Torry and Caroline McCracken-Flesher proofread the entire 
manuscript before final printing, and Carolyn Anderson read the opening 
‘material; all helped improve the quality of the volume. Carol Ryzak, Keith 
Kanbe, and Chris Shearer accurately typed many pages of this collection. 

















Any volume of this size and variety can be a nightmare of crossed wires, 
especially since the project was carried out across four continents, with the 
editors only occasionally on the same one. To all who have helped this 
book instead become a dream of collaboration—both those mentioned by 
name and those unmentioned—we thank you, 

In closing this Preface, we dedicate this book to our wives, Mety Urman 
and Caroline McCracken-Flesher, who watched their hush: 








\ds disappear 
ids they were 





under the burden of this project. Whenever we lifted our hy 
there to provide support, comfort, and sage advice. When we were buried 
under the tasks of editing, coordinating, and writing, they provided the spark 
that reminded us of the joy in life. 





Paul V. M. Flesher 
Dan Urman 
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READ 





'S GUIDE 


It has become a commonplace to describe a scholarly field undergoing 
changes as experiencing a ‘paradigm shift.” For the study of ancient syna- 
‘gogues that would be an understatement; in this field, many paradigms are 
shifting. Indeed, the standard explanations of some of the most important 
aspects of the fieki—so old and accepted they have almost had the status of 








facts—have come into question and have even been discarded by many 
scholars. These paradigm: This 
reorientation in the study of ancient synagogues began some twenty-five 
years ago and has been nothing less than exhilarating for the field, The de- 
ologists, epigraphers, historians of Judaism, and literary 





decades—in some cases, centuri 














bate among arc! 
critics has been fervent, It has brought forth clarification of issues, formula- 
tion of new questions, reconceptualization of old questions, methodological 
innovation, and, of course, ongoing excavation, analysis and reinterpretation 
ological and literary data 

apidity of developments in the study of a 
nt shifts and changes in the details of the debates, has 





of arc 
The 






ncient synagogues, accom: 
panied by the con 
unfortunately made it difficult f 
Testament, early Christianity, Second-Temple Judaism, and Rabbinic 
Judaism—to keep track of where matters stand, Not only do the ongoing de 
bates require constant attention, but they are often carried on in hard-to-get 
publications and in languages uncommon on the scholarly circuit. Indeed, 
protagonists in the debate write primarily in modern 
‘outside the mastery of too many North American and. 
tional or linguistic 








scholars in cognate fields—such as New 








most of the Israel 





Hebrew, a langua 
European schol: 
boundaries, this phenomenon leaves many scholars hearing only half the de 
bate 

The editors envisi 





s. Since sides are often drawn along 











the: 
standing the current state of sch 
well as a collection that points toward future directions. We have brought 


fe to under 





¢ two volumes of essays as ag 


larly analysis of the ancient synagogue as 





together groups of essays on central issues of the field—issues which 
constitute the key areas of scholarly knowledge of the ancient synagogue 
‘The essays come from three languages: English, Hebrew, and French, Some 
are original pieces commissioned specifically for this collection, others have 
been translated into English, and a few were originally composed in English 
and are reprinted here. By bringing together the work of scholars from three 
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continents, this coll 
th 





jon is able to present the most complete picture of 
ternational state of ancient synagogue scholarship to date. 

The six sections of articles in these volumes focus on what the editors 
consider to be the main areas of knowledge and debate in the study of ancient 
synagogues. The first section, “The Origins of the Ancient Synagogu 
looks at how scholars understand the evidence about the earliest synagogues. 
The second section, “The Development of Ancient Synagogues,” focuses on 
the series of changes, improvements, and evolution that the synagogues un 
derwent in the initial centuries of its existence. Section three, “Synagogues 
and Settlements: Reports and Analysis,” provides a look at important syna 




















gogues, groups of synagogues, and new evidence of synagogues, throughout 
the land of Israel. Section four, “The Synagogue’s Nature and the Jewish 
Community,” is in many ways the most important subject, for it discusses 
the nature of the synagogue as a community institution, It is the Jewish 
‘community and its religious practices that make the synagogue into an im- 
portant builk 








ng. Starting the second volume, section five, “The 
cs," looks at the art found in the a 





Synagogue’s Internal Aesthe 
gogues and at the internal design of the synagogue itself. 1 
whether these have meaning and if so, what is that meaning and how is it 
conveyed? Finally, section six, “Public Structures and Jewish Communities 
in the Golan Heights,” reveals new evidence of extensive Jewish settlement 
and building in that 





cient syna 
issue here is 











Each section can be read in two ways. To begin with, each article can be 
seen by itself, standing alone and arguing its position without reference to 
the other articles of the section or the collection. Just as important, 
however, each section's articles complement each other, and when t 
together portray the issue in a way that goes beyond any single article, This 
does not mean that the writers agree with each other, or that they are even 
on the same side of the debate, Instead, we have tried to present a selection 
of articles that not only reveal the current status of the issue but also form a 
trajectory indicating the direction of the debate's movement. This trajectory 
may in turn suggest the future of the debate. 

So that readers will not have to guess about how the groups of ess: 
teract, this Readers’ Guide will set out how the editors envisioned each 
‘group of essays. It will provide the necessary background for understanding 
the central issues debated by the articles. For each section, it will point be 
yond the individual articles to indicate how they represent an aspect of the 
‘current understanding of ancient synagogues and thus contribute to a larger 
picture. It is ultimately the larger picture that the editors hope this collec 
tion of essays will provide: 

The first task such a Guide should accomplish is to define the term 
‘synagogue.’ As used in modern scholarly terminology, the term 
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‘synagogue’ has two meanings. First, “synagogue” refers to an architectural 
structure, Sometimes this structure is simply a public building,-and som« 
times it comprises a complex—with rooms, courtyards and other archi 
tural features associated with it. Second, ‘synagogue’ can also refer to the 
community of people that built and used the building. This is by far the 
more important usage, for if we do not know the building's impo 
the community—how they used it and what they did in it—the building be 
comes little more than an interesting footnote in the history of public archi- 
tecture. If we understand how ancient Jews used a synagogue building in the 
ractice of their religion, however, the discovery of a synagogue building 
reveals important information about the community that lived near it 

















and used it 

Now that we have defined the modern scholarly meaning of the term 
synagogue, let us move to the ancient world and identify what ancient de 
signations this modern term encompasses, The oldest term comes from the 
hellenistic world of third century B.C.E. Egypt, proseuche (pl. proseuchai) 
(rpocevxrf). It means ‘prayer house” or ‘prayer hall.” By the first century 
CEE,, the New Testament and Josephus use the term sunagoge (owaywys)) 
to refer to the building where tl 











¢ Jewish community meets, Sunag 
ally means “a gathering place.’ The term appears earlier in the Septuagint, 
but there it translates the Hebrew gahal (‘assembly*) and is used to reference 
the people Israel (e,g., Num, 22:4), Finally, a synagogue is sometime re 
ferred to as a *holy place, ‘én05). This term is often 
found in inscriptions referring to the particular synagogue in which the in: 
scription is found. It does not designate synagogues exclusively, however, 
for it can also refer to temples. 

‘The Hebrew terms for synagogue stem from the rabbinic literature of the 
second through sixth centuries C.E. The two main Greek terms have corre 
sponding Hebrew terms. The most commonly used term for synagogue is 
the bet kneset or bet ha-kneset (pl. batei kneset) (Hebrew: Foz 13); like 
sunagoge, this term literally means, ‘the house of gathering.” It is used to 
designate the place of public prayer and worship. On a rare occasion, rab- 
binic literature occasionally uses a term corresponding to proseuche, 
namely, bet tefilah, or bet ha-tefilah (Hebrew: 720 12). There are two 
terms sometimes associated with the synagogue. First, the study house or 
school is the bet midrash or bet ha-midrash (pl. batei midrash) (Hebrew. 
2775 773); this can be literally translated as ‘the house of interpretation. 
Second, the court is the bet din or bet ha-din (pl. batei din) (Hebrew: |" T"2); 
this term literally means ‘the house of judgment.’ The court is run by the 















hagios topos (jos 























Not surprisingly, the terms for identifying synagogues form one ofthe most confusing 
aspects of synagogue study. There is ongoing scholarly discussion about whether the 
‘iferen terms refer to the same instittion orto separate institutions 
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rabbis and is where they apply the law to those who come before them. 
while the study house is where the rabbis train their disciples. One of the 
ongoing scholarly debates over these terms is whether each of these is a 
physically separate site, perhaps housed in different buildings, or whether 











they take place in the same buildi 
just differentiated by their central activity. Other terms are occasionally 
e, but these are the most frequent. So, with 
Tet us turn our attention to the essays in this 





namely, the synagogue building—and 











used to refer to the synag 











these preliminaries in hand 


collection. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE SYNAGOGUE 





was first established, we gi 
by Solomon during his 39-year 


If we ask when and when 
clear straightforward answer. It was buil 
n (961-922 B.C.E.) in Jerusalem, The book of 1 Kings describes the 





he Israelite Temp 








Temple’s construction, and other sources which mention the early Temple 
hat account. To be sure, Solomon's Temple was re- 





essentially corroborate 
lated 








n earlier institution, the tabernacle, but the Temple itself has a clearly 
identifiable beg 

Not so with the other impo 
ve. If we ask when and where the synagogue was first established, we re: 
no decisive response. The scholarship of the last half-century supplies 
a multiplicity of answers which leaves the non-specialist lost in a maze of 
past 15 years-one can find pub- 








ant Jewish religious institution, the syna- 








contradictory proposals. Even within 
lished claims that the synagogue began in Babylonia during the Exile of the 


sixth-century B.C.E., that it started in Egypt in the third century B.C.E., or 








that was developed in Palestine itself. And readers will find no help in sort 
m L. 1. Levine's introductory article 
f Archaeological Excavations in 





ing out the possibilities f 
‘Synagogues” in The New Encyclopedia 
the Holy Land. He simply lists five different theories of the synagogue's 
beginnings, without providing an 
liability of any-of them? Whereas 


















‘over a decade ago, Levine could 





confidently assert th as” was that the synagogue orig. 
inated with Babylonian Exiles from the destruction of the First Temple, he 
ong the competing proposals: the present debate is 
1d heavy. The reason for this debate is that the scholarly consensus 
few centuries has fallen into disrepute. To help the reader under- 
ped, let us provide a brief history of 








now will not choose 








of the pa 





id how the present situation devel 








scholarship on this q 





(EAEHL, vol. 4, p.14 


3 Levine, “Ancieat Syusgepees, 
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‘The earliest claims about the synagogue’s origins appear in the first cen- 
lury C.E. In the New Testament, the Acts of the Apostles implies that 
Moses founded the synagogue- Acts "15:21 reads, “For from early: genera 
tions Moses has had in every city those who preach him, for he is read every 
sabbath in the synagogues.” Similarly, Josephus attributes the weekly re 
ing of Scripture to Moses (Against Apion 2:17 [175]). Philo directly credits 
Moses for daily and weekly meetings for learning moral principles that are 
held in prayer houses (proseuchai).* Even Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (from 
later in the rabbinic period) attributes the early synagogue to the time of 
Moses. Its rendering of Exodus 18:20 gives Moses the role of establishing 
the prayer for the bet ha-kneset. The theory of the Mosaic origins of the 
synagogue was adopted by the thinkers and writers of the Christian Church 
and was strongly defended “as late as the seventeenth century by the Dutch 




















Christian scholar and theologian, Hugo Grotius.”* 





Grotius’ work may have been the final foray for the Mosaic origins of 
the synagogue, however, for the position was superseded by the theory put 
forth by Carlo Sigonio in h century.* He attributed the 
synagogue’s origins to the time of the Israelites’ exile in Babylonia and 


their return in the sixth century B.C.E. This understanding of the syna- 





he late sixte 






‘gogue’s origins became the dominant scholarly paradigm and reigned with- 
1¢ until the 1970's,” It did not begin with Sigonio, 
ly in rabbinic writings.* The Bavli indicates 


out serious chal 





however, but app 
that the shekinah accompanied the peoplé Israel into exile in Babylonia and 
inhabited two synagogues they built there, one in Nehardea and the other in 
Hutsal (B. Meg. 29a). La CLE, Rav Sherira Gaon 
imed in his /ggeret (letter) that the Exiles founded these two synagogues 
‘upon building stones brought from the Jerusalem Temple.” 

Although Sigonio’s proposal established a new paradigm for the syna 
gogue’s origins, the paradigm was not immune from scholarly alteration, 








+ Philo, Vite Moses tl, $39 215-216 
wiih §7 (12-13). 

$ Gutmann, “Origins.” p. 1. Gutmann cies 1. Sonne, “Synagogue” in IDB, vo. 4 (1962), 
1.479 forthe reference to Grotvs 

° ~prolegomenoa,” in Gutmann, Synagogue, p X. For Sigonio's comment, see Gutmann's 
footnote #1, citing C. Sigonio, De republica Hebracoram, Libei VII (Prancofur, 1583) . 86, 





See also Special Laws Il, 15 (62) and Praep. By 





7 To te sure, this consensus had its share of counterproposals. Inthe 1930"s, a quiet but 
persistent series of scholars began ‘0 peopose alternate modes forthe san of synagogues, 
Solomon Zeitin suggested that the synagogve began withthe maamad. See Zeitlin, “Onin. 
E. Rivkin followed that des up with similar suggestion. See Rivkin, "Nonexistence 

5 Indeed, while the idea ofthe Mosaic origins ofthe synagogue came out of ctly Jewish 
literature in'the hands of the church Josephus, New Testament. and Philo), the Babylonian 
igi’ idea was founded largely upon statements in rabbinic text 

Levin edition, pp. 72-73, quoted by Oppeahcimer below. ‘Sce the discussion of this 
‘question in Oppenberter's tice Incr i this volume 
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‘Some scholars claimed that the synagogue formed part of Josiah’s reforms 
and was then exported to Babylonia during the Exile." Others have argued 
an with Ezra upon the return from Exile.!" But the basic identifi- 














cation of the synagogue with the Exile has remained the dominant explani 


tion of its origins up to the closing decades of the twentieth century 

Starting in the 1970's, the theory that the synagogue origit 
Babylonia began to undergo serious questioning. By the mid-1980"s, a full: 
scale debate raged over the issue of the synagogue’s beginnings, with estab- 


ited in 








lished and younger scholars on both sides, 

‘The main impetus for cali 
origins lay in the way most of its proponents used supporting evidence 
When evidence was u: 





into question the synagogue’ 





Babylonian 


ed—which was not always the case—it was inter- 
could not 





sions that it sim 





preted anachronistically or made to bear conc 
support, An ex: this can be found in the opening section of the art 
cle “Synagogue” in the Encyclopedia Judaica, written by L. 1. Rabinowitz." 














synagogue in Ezra and Nehemiah and 
assumed that the returned Exiles brought 

nto which they had given birth 
n this connection it is germane {o draw attention to the 


Although there is no mention of t 
the post-Bxilic prophets, it can be 
with them the rudiments of th 









during their exile 
fact that the establishment of the synagogue implies the evolution of stan 
dard forms of se id the Talrmud ascribes the formulation of the cari 
cst prayers (the Amidah, Kiddush, and the Havdalah) to Ezra and his succes 
sors, the Men of the Great Synagogue (Ber. 33a),!? 














There are several representative problems with the use of evidence here. 
First, Rabinowitz begins by a 
mention the synagogue at all. That is to say, they provide no evidence for 
it. Second, he then assumes (without any basis at all) that the exiles started 
onia, and then brought them back to Israel. Third, 








Jmitting that the post-Exilic works do not 








synagogues in Baby 
Rabinowitz then uses the Babylonian Talmud as primary evidence for events 
the formulation of the 





some eight or nine centuries earlier, nam« iest 
prayers.” The Bavli's composition is too far removed from the supposed 
events to lend them any credibility. Finally, Rabinowitz misrepresents the 
passage from the Bavli (Ber. 33a) does not claim that 


the start of the prayers, only the supposed 











evidence he cites. Th 





Ezra had anything to do 





10}, Morgeastern, for instance, in Stadi Orientalstict in onore Giorgio Levi Della Vida, 


vol. 2 (1956), cited by Gutmann, “Origin” See also the citations by Finkelscin on p. 3 of 
Finkelstein, “Ori 
"I or further bibliographic information, sce Gutmann, “Origin 
R. Meier as ied by H.C. Kee in Ke 
5 By vol. 18. p58 
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“Men of the Great Synagogue.” So not a single aspect of Rabinowitz’s 
statement finds support 

Another typical violation of rules of evidence lies in the anachronistic in- 
terpretation of terminology. Again, let us cite Rabinowitz: 





More definite, however, is the reference to the “little sanctuary” in 
[Ezekiel] 11:16, and it may have been a true instinct which made the 
Talmud (Meg. 29a) apply it to the synagogue.'S 





Here we find Rabinowitz interpreting Ezekiel's “ttle sanctuary” (migdash 
‘me‘at) as a synagogue. A reading of the biblical text makes it clear that 
Ezekiel refers not to a social institution, but to God himself."* Rabinowitz 
attempts to lend support to his argument by citing the Bavli’s later use of 
the term (a millennium later) to designate the synagogue. The anachronism 
here is simply stunning.” 

We have singled out Rabinowitz's essay for criticism because as an 
encyclopedia entry, it represents a scholarly consensus rather than an id. 
iosyncratic view. Our critique of him thus extends beyond his work to the 
scholarship represented by his essay. It should be clear, then, that the idea of 
the Babylonian origins of the synagogue has very little support in solid evi 
dence. It has been based more on “eisegesis” and wishful thinking than on 
solid reasoning and firm data.!® 

‘The way forward now is to found a theory of the synagogue's origins on 
8 solid interpretation of available evidence. It should not stem from imag. 
ined ideas of how it ‘must have been’ or from wild speculation beyond the 





















74 The “Men of the Great Synagogue” isa category without any historical validation 
Scholars have tied ning 
acceptance The main groblem again the lack of coetemporancoun evidence 

15 £1 vol. 15, p. $81 (brackets supplied by editors). 

'6 Indeed, commestaries on Exckiel written by scholars unfamiliar with rabbinic 

re focus on the interpretation of God a a “Tittle sanctuary.” They do not even 
sonsider the synagogue as a possible interpretation. See, for example, Ezekiel 1: A 
Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. Chapters 1-24, W. Zimmer (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1979) p, 262. Eichrodt mentions the interpretation, but sees no bass for it, see W 
chro, Exell: A Commentary (Pildephi: Westminster, 1970) pp. 14-186, 





‘ears o deny ths group, but without any single formolati 














T Migdash meat is not the only biblical term that schol 
anachronistially. The meanings of bet ha-am (e-¢. Jer. 39:8), migra (et, I. 4:3), and 
‘mo'ade-el (eg, Ps. 748) have been likewise distorted. For further dicussion, see Gi 
Origin,” p74, Gumaen, “Origins”. Finkelstein, “Og.” pp. 3-4 

The observation concerning wing data from an appeopeat time period also applies 10 
seography (ith the appropriate alterations) evidence concerning one geographical region 
‘Should not be wsed foe snother. Tis i a usually a matter of common sense. Plo, Jew from 
Egyptian Alexandra, obvieusly should be knowledgeable about th situation i Egypt. Tt 
would be inappropriate to apply his comments to firs-ceatury Babylonia, about which be 
neither claims knowledge nor even speaks about. ER. Goodenough did this, and that 
pplication is one ofthe major citciams againet his work. Similay, the Palestinian Talroad 
‘hould be used as evidence of Palestine, while the Babylonian Talroud should be applied to 
circumstances in Babylonia and pot in Palestine. 





lars have interpreted 
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support of presently available data. By linking the scholarly understanding 
firmly to the data, a reliable picture of the present state of our knowledge 
will emerge. It may not be complete, it may require revision if significant 
new evidence con ight, but it will at least describe what current schol- 
arship can demonstrate, rather than what it can speculate. 

The four essays of the first section conform admirably to this dictum. 
lable evidence and tries to build solid con: 








Each one takes seriously the a 
clusions about the synagogue’s origins on that evidence. 
The article by J. G. Griffiths, “Egypt and the Rise of the Synagogue,” 
begins with the earliest reliable ev far the synagogue. Griffiths fo 
found at different sites in Egypt which refer to 
Jewish pr from the third and second centur 


B.C.E. Although widely known by the scholarly world, the inscriptions 





ccuses on the inscriptions 






ler houses. Thes 





¢ stem large 





have been largely. ignored as evidence for the start of the synagogue," 
Griffiths decided to treat this evidence as that of the earliest synagogues. 
‘Thus rather than treating these as a brief stepping-stone from the Babylonian 
period into the first century, Griffiths sees these proseuchai as the start of 
synagogues. From that position, Griffiths then explores whether any specif 
ically Egyptian influences can be found in the earliest synagogues. He finds 
rchitectural features and in the emphasis 











possible influences in specific 








found in Egyptian Jewry upon study, Certainly Egypt provides a better 
sources for these cludes, than the hellenistic world 

L. L. Grabbe’s article, “Synagogues in Pre-70 Palestine: A Re-assess- 
ment,” nicely complements Griffiths’. Where Griffiths started with the eatli 
Jes anywhere, Grabbe searches for the earliest 
evidence for synagogues in Palestine. Grabbe makes five points, three of 
which are quite important, First, as does Griffiths, Grabbe argues that the 
synagogue begins in the diaspora, Second, after an examination of Josephus, 
the books of the Maccabees, and other apocryphal works, as well as archaeo: 
pgue does not appear in 
san era, Thitd, Grabbe argues 
ly Pharisaic 





aspects, Griffiths co 








est known evidence 














logical evidence, he concludes that the syn 
Palestine until sometime after the Hasmo 
that the synagogue, especially in Palestine, shows no specifica 


features, nor do the Pharisees appear to be particularly identified with the 









synagogue. 

The essay by B. V. M. Flesher, “Palestinian Synagogues before 70 CE. 
A Review of the Evidence,” begins by taking seriously Griffiths’ work and 
building on that of Grabbe. Starting with the position that the synagogue 
was developed in thind-century B.C.E. Egypt, he asks, when and where does 
tation enter Palestine? He shows that the synagogue first 
‘Temple in Jerusatem-This happens most 








this foreign inst 
appears in Galilee, away from 1 











om and bibliography in Scher, vol. 2, pp. 423-454, esp. pp. 425-426, 
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assuredly by the first century C.E. and possibly at the end of the first century 
B.C.E. Flesher also shows that there is no indication that the synagogue be- 
comes an important religious institution in Judea until long after the 
‘Temple's destruction. None of the so-called first-century synagogues found 





ny real support for either their identification as synagogues in 
some cases or their dating to the first century in others. The archaeological 
evidence for such synagogues is inconclusive and has been the object of 
conclusions which it simply cannot support. The literary evidence for first 
century synagogues in Judea is either late (from the second century or later), 
or it refers to institutions created by foreign residents for their own needs. 





‘The sources speak of no synagogue as an indigenous, Palestinian institu 
tion. 

A. Oppenheimer discusses the literary evidence for two Babylonian sy 
gogues which, had their claims been true, would have been the earliest 
known synagogues—first built during the Babylonian exile of the sixth cen 
tury B.C.E. But the ultimate conclusion of “Babylonian Synagogues with 








Historical Associations” is that they are not. Oppenheimer examines the 
synagogues of Shaf ve-yatib at Nehardea and one at Hutsal that were consid 
‘ered quite ancient during the rabbinic and the gaonic periods (fifth to tenth 
century), He instead shows how their illustrious past was created by the rab 








bis themselves, 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES 


Of the four essays in this section, the first three—those of Groh, Tsafrir 
and Foerster—continue chronologically from those of Grabbe and Flesher 
Grabbe and Fl in first-century Palestine, while 
Groh and the others start with the next period of synagoy 
‘on, But two important factors differentiate the two sets of 





er discuss synagogu 





jes and continue 
ticles. On the 
‘one hand, the first century reveals a paucity of evidence about synagogues; 
scholars struggle hard to interpret the little information we possess. Later 
‘centuries, by contrast, have th of evidence about synagogues. 
So much evidence, in fact, that the scholarly focus shifts from “Were there 
synagogues?" to “What accounts for the differences among the synagogues” 
Second, the Palestinian chronology of synagogues is discontinuous; the ar- 
chaeological record reveals a gap between the so-called synagogues of the 
first century and those of the third century.2° The size of this gap is 
debatable (the whole century? just the last fifty years? the first thirty years”) 

















ided a we: 














The Mishnah, by contrast, eveals no such gap. It presumably reflects the situation in 
Galilee im the late second century (if not eatir) aod it assumes that the syeagogue is one of 
the main institutions ofthe Jewish comeunty 
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but it is clear that no continuity exists between synagogues of the first 
century and those of the third century 





‘The architectural development of Palestinian synagogues in the early cen 
turies has, since the 1930's, been divided into a three-part scheme. Leaving 
‘out the so-called first-century synagogues, the scheme began with syna: 
gogues that more or less conformed to the design of a Graeco-Roman 
basilica, These have been called “basilical’ synagogues, as well as ‘Galilean 
synagogues—because most were found in the Galilee. These synagogues had 
a large, ornamental facade with three doors. This side faced Jerusalem; in the 
Galilee, it was the southern wall. Worshippers would enter through the 
doors and then, after f 

















ding their places, turn and pray towards the doors, 
since this was the direction of the (former) Jerusalem Temple. The roof was 
supported by two parallel rows of columns, crossed by a third row. This 
synagogue had neither a built-in Torah ark nor any internal artwork. The 
outside of the synagogue—usually the facade—contained a few carved re- 








liefs, 

‘The second design was termed the ‘broadhouse.” In these rectangular 
buildings, the wall nearest Jerusalem was a long wall, In it was built a per 
manently fixed Torah niche. Near this niche was constructed a bemah (a 
platform) for speaking or reading the Torah. The entrance to this buildin 
was through doors in 












of the short sides. It used no columns for roof 





support. Some of these synagogues had mosaic pavements, Initially, this 
form between the e 





was considered a transition: 





lier basilica design and the 
third design 
The third design could be called a ‘basilica with an apse,’ or 





ipsidal 
synagogue. Like the broadhouse type, the important wall was closest to 
Jerusalem. Only instead of a simple Torah niche, it now had a larger apse, 
often with a bemah, Whereas in the broadhouse where the Jerusalem wa 





was the long side of the rectangle, the apsidal synagogue placed the short 
side towards Jerusalem, The doors were now moved to the side opposite the 
apse, the side furthest from Jerusalem. The rows of columns were also rein- 
stated, as in a basilica. Most of these synagogue contained mosaic floors. 
For several decades, archaeologists used this typological scheme for dat- 





ing. The basilica synagogues were considered to be from the second or third 


centuries (i.c., ‘eatly’), the broadhouse was fourth century (i.e. 





transitional’), and the apsidal synagogues were fifth through sixth centuries 
(i.e., “late’). This tie to dating has proved to be this scheme's downfall 
however. For discoveries and conclusions by both American and Ttalian ar- 


21 The synagogue at Nabratcin may be the only synagogue for which stratigraphic 
analysis demonstrates 3 second-centery date. See the dacussion and bibliography in D, 
(Grob's essay inthis volome 
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chaeologists have occasioned the complete re-evaluation of the links be- 
tween the different types and these dates. 

The first major disruption came from the finds at Capernaum published 
by Corbo and Loffreda These discoveries required them to revise the dating 
of the Capernaum synagogue by about 200 years. Throughout most of the 
twentieth century, scholars had viewed the Capernaum synagogue as a basil- 
and therefore from the third century. But when Corbo and Loffreda exca 














vated underneath the synagogue in a controlled stratigraphic manner, they 
discovered coins in a sealed locus that required them to redate the synagogue 
to the fifth century. This interpretation of the new evidence was so contro- 
versial that when it was published in the /srael Exploration Journal, the 
editor, M, Avi-Yonah, published a three-page rebuttal immediately 
following!” 

Corbo and Loffreda were not the only archaeologists to excavate syna- 
gogues that violated the three-part typology of Palestinian synagogues. A 
t cologists, lead by E. Meyers, excavated a synagogue 
a Khirbet Shema‘* It turned out to be the first broadhouse synagogue 
found in Galilee, but the dating 









of American archa 








5 unexpected. The stratigraphic analysis 
required the date of the synagogue's foundation to be placed in the third cen: 
tury—a full century earlier than the typological scheme suggested. More re 
cently, another team lead by Meyers found that the earliest stratum of the 


synagogue at Nabratein—another broadhouse—may be as old as the mid 











second century.” 

‘AL this point in time, the debate still rages. Most American archacolo- 
gists have given up the notion of tying the typological scheme to a datable 
‘or developmental scheme, A few Israeli scholars have continued to defend it 
ut most have attempted to modify the scheme to make it more flexible, 
Only the apsidal synagogue still retains its earlier chronological link; it was 
probably in use from the fifth century up to the eighth century.2* 

Of the three articles on the development of Pa the 
essay by D. Groh, “The Stratigraphic Chronology of the Galilean 
Synagogue from the Early Roman Period Through the Early Byzantine 
Period (ca. 420 C.E.),” presents an American approach to the question. He 















estinian synagog 





22 V, Cotbo, S. Loffieda and A. Spijkermsn, La Sina sean det 
1969 (Seruslem, 1970) 

2 Loffreda, “Capernaum"; M. Avi-Yonah. “Editor's Note,” 1Ed 23 (1973): 43-48. For 
further bibliographical information, sce Lofiteds, “Capernaum”” and Avi-Yonah, 
‘Comauents” inthe bibliography 

24 See Meyers, Khirbet Shema. Meyers" tam included J. Stange, A.T. Kraabel, and D. 
Groh, among others. 

3 See D. G raphy 

See G. Foerster’s eseay in this volume. See also E. Meyers and J. Strange 
Archaeology, the Rabbis, and Early Christianity (Nashville: Abingdoa, 1981), pp. 150-1 














1s xsay in this volume for futher dscassion and bil 
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eschews entirely the three-part scheme of synagogue development. In its 
place, he proposes a new pattern of development, based on fully published 
synagogues with clear stratigraphic analysis.*” He begins with a brief men- 
tion of the first-century synagogues and continues through to the early fifth 
century, looking primarily at synagogues in the 
the Golan. 

Y. Tsaftir works largely within the framework of the three-part scheme 

















of synagogue development. After defending the importance and value of the 
scheme for dating, his essay, “On the Source of the Architectural Design of 


the Ancient Syni 





1es in the Galilee: A New Appraisal,” goes on to ex- 


amine the development of the third-century synagogues. He shows that the 





Galilean synagogues constitute a break from any of the supposed first 





century synagogues, and indeed are an original development of the third 
century. Tsaftir then explores possible architectural sources of inspiration 
for their design 

ues with a “Basilical’ Plan and an 


fully shows that they 


G. Foerster's essay, “Dating Synago 








Apse,” focuses on the later apsidal synagogues, He © 
form an identifiable and datable group from the later period of early syna- 
gogue development. 


The final article of this section shifts its geographical focus from the 










Land of Israel to the Diaspora. This shift reveals important differences be 
tween the two regions. The most obvious difference is that only a dozen or 
so synagogues are known in the whole Mediterranean and Middle E 


synagogues known in Isracl. These 








region, as opposed to the hundreds of 
synagogues reveal a diffe 





time range as well, The earliest archaeological 





excavations of a synagogue date to the second century B.C.E, (Delos), about 
The latest 
e from the fourth century 





‘a century earlier than any evidence for synagogues in Is 
known diaspy 





synagogues of late antiquity a 








publiat y claims to be a scientific 
fndeavor. In science, an experiment must be publicly explained so that it can be repeats 
and evaluated by other scientists Since archaeology destroys a site through the process of 
txcavation, nothing can be repeated. Publication of carefully gathered information, then, is 
the oaly control by which other archaeologists can evalate the validity of conclusions, T 
before any conclasions can be treated as reliable, the excavation's finds must have 
more than just an announcemest. The most reliable archaeological data fora site i that 
which has been fully peblisb nal report. Sites with ongoing excavations should 
publication in preliminary reports. Without this kind of publication, any 
main wstested-—and indeed untestable—by their peers 
tation of a ste remains preliminary rather than 
failing to publish their mstril in 4 
¢ famous so-called Fistcentury 
ite discovery was announced (0 





tly observe, archaeology requires 





















without debate and ventiea 
proven, Unfortunately, archacologsts are sotorio 
Timely fashion. The synagogue at Masada—the m 
synagogue received i wy vearly thity year 























(Stobi and Ostia), much earlier than the late boom in Palestinian synagogue 
building in the fifth and sixth centuri 
Kraabel’s classic article from the late 1970's, “The Diaspora Synagogue: 
Archaeological and Epigraphic Evidence since Sukenik,” ignores the in: 
scriptional evidence for earlier diaspora synagogues and instead concentrates 
on excavated sites of the ancient synagogues. He describes the seven sites 
that had been excavated when he wrote and describes them. Kraabel’s conclu 
sion shows that these sites were shaped more by local influences than by 
any id 
to be no connections 


















Indeed, there seems 
them that would indicate a common thread of 
development either among themselves or in relationship to Palestinian syn- 
agogues. 


iable elements shared across the synago} 








II], SYNAGOGUES AND SETTLEMENTS: REPORTS AND ANALYSIS 


The third section of these collected essays focuses on new archaeological 
data and its interpe 





tion. Some essays focus strictly on the presentation of 


new material, while others take new dis 





eries and interpret them in light 
of previously analyzed material 

D. Amit is known for his involvement in the syn 
Judea, having excavated both Maon and Anim with Z. Tan, His essay 
‘Architectural Plans of Synagogues in the Southern Judean Hills and the 
Halakah,” brings his expertise to the study of four sy 














agogues of this re- 
gion: Eshtemoa and Susiya as well as the two just mentioned. According to 
Amit, these synagogues reveal important variations within the typological 
scheme of synagogue design that st 
He ar; 


from local concerns to adhere to par 
es that these four should be taken as an 
tures that distinct 










ticular halakic requirem 
chitectural group, because they 
them from most other Palestinian syna; 





are two important fe 





ices face due east, 





ygues. Their entra 
and they are long and narrow, with no columns to support the roof, Using 
n investigation of the halakah, Amit shows that the synagogue 
face east because they are based on the model of the biblical Tabernacle, 
which was oriented towards the east. This decision, according to Amit, 
aises a problem; the axis of entrance is east-west, but the axis of prayer 
(towards Jerusalem) is south-north, So in what direction should one put the 
rows of columns to support the roof? If they go south-north, they interfere 
in the axis of entrance, but if tl 
of prayer. So the architect decided to e! 
columns. This solved the problems of t 




















go east-west, they interfere with the axis 





minate the problem by not using the 





columns interfering with either 
axis, but it also resulted in a long, narrow building 

The article by S. Dar and Y. Mintzker, “The Syna; 
Sumaga, 1983-1993,” comprises a preliminary report on the excavations of 





of Horvat 
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this synagogue on Mt. Carmel. The $ 





maga synagogue provides an interest- 
ing comparison to both the Judean synagogues just discussed by Amit and 
the typological scheme of synagogue development. Like most basilical syn- 
\gogues of the Galilee, this synagogue has two rows of columns in the 
main hall. However, its orientation is due east, with the entrance facade on 
the eastern wall. Thus it is like the Judean synagogues in following the ha- 
lakic rule of eastern orientation, while itis like the Galilean synagogues in 
its interior design. Apparently, the problem of havin, 
axis of entrance did not bother the builder. This synagogue should also be 














seen in the context of the two nearby synagogues of Husifah and Japhia, 
both of which face east, rather than south 

Z. Gal's article, “Ancient Syni 
like Amit’s, provides an illustratio 


gogues in the Eastern Lower Galilee,” 
of how the typologi 
agogue development requires modification to incorporate local differences 
brought about by social and geographical-ecological situations, Gal begins 
with a brief description of a survey of synagogue remains on the Issachar 
plateaus (in southeastern Galilee), none of which have been excavated, He 
then shows that the plateaus were marginal areas dependent upon the Bet 
Shean and Harod valleys just below them to the east. When the valleys were 
tive centers of Jewish population, that increase ent on the 
plateau, and vice versa. The synagogue remains in the valleys show that the 
major period of settlement was in the fourth and fifth centuries, Gal then ar 
‘gues that the synagogue finds from the survey on the plateau must also be 
from this time period, even though they share features with so-called ‘early’ 





I scheme of syn: 

















the settle 








synagogues of Galilee. 


Finally, in the last essay in this section, “Early Photographs of Galilean 





Synagogues,” D. Urman introduces a series of photographs of synagogue 
remains taken by C. W. Wilson and H. H. Kitchener during their surveys in 
Galilee in second half of the nineteenth century. Most have never before 
been published. These include early pictures of Meiron, Chorazin, and of the 
small synagogue at Bar'am, which has since “disappeared,” The pictures 
constitute a historical record of arch: 











‘ological remains over a century ago. 
Although these pictures are no substitute for excavations, they provide a 
perspective no longer available, The photographs of Capernaum, for 
example, reveal how little remained of the synagogue even before th 
of Kohl and Watzinger at the turn of the century. While it is known that 
their widely reproduced drawing of a “reconstruction” of the synagogue was 
based on only two courses of stones, the pictures of fields of rubble at 
Capernaum visually bring home the extent to which the building's roof, 
second story, and even the design of the upper half of the first floor was 
speculation 


arrival 
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IV. THE SYNAGOGUE’S NATURE AND THE JEWISH COMMUNITY 


The previous sections of this book have been concerned largely with the 
synagogue as a building. We have discussed questions such as: When did it 
start? What were its architectural designs? Where do we know they were 
built? But this is only the beginning of the story. For the ultimate question 
focuses not on the building itself, but on the community that built and used 
it. We could phrase it like this: If a Jewish community built a synagogue, 
‘what else do we know about them? That is to say, what do we learn about a 
Jewish settlement—village, town, or city—if we discover that they had a 
synagogue? For the presence and the nature of the synagogue are irretriev 
ably linked to its community. 

The answer to that question leads us to investigate the nature of the syn- 
‘agogue and to attempt to understand what functions a synagogue served. If it 
was a place of worship, what kind of worship? If the synagogue served as a 
location for other activities, what were those activities? Where such activi 
ui 




















always religious in character, or did civil activities also take place there? 
The Communal Functions of the Synagogue in the Land of Israel in the 
Rabbinic Period” by Z. Safrai sets the stage for the articles in this section. 
He presents a maximalist view of the different activities that take place in a 
synagogue, Drawing from material as diverse as first-century inscriptions 
and medieval midrashim (such as Midrash HaGadol) from both Palestine and 
Babylonia, he argues that Palestinian synagogues not only served as prayer 
houses, but they were. also important centers of study, housed the local 
court, served as hostels and inns, organized local charity, and provided the 
location for community meetings. It also served as the ‘office’ for local 
community officials and functioned as a gathering place for religious and 
community meals. 

‘The strength of Safrai’s presentation is unfortunately also its weakness. 
By providing the fullest possible view of what the synagogue could have 
been used for, his picture can be challenged by scholars who argue that 
afrai is certainly cor- 





























particular synagogue did not serve a certain function. 
rect in identifying the different functions a synagogue could serve, but it re 
mains unclear whether, on the one hand, any single synagogue ever served 
all these functions, and on the other hand, whether all synagogues in 
Palestine during the “Hasmonaean and Rabbinic periods” fulfilled even most 
of these functions. This has left the door open for other scholars to discuss 
and debate the historical development of different synagogue functions and to 
attempt the identification of geographical differences. The remaining essays 
in this section do just th 

A. Kasher's essay, 








\—for both Palestinian and diaspora synagogues. 
agogues as ‘Houses of Prayer" and ‘Holy Place 
in the Jewish Communities of Hellenistic and Roman Egypt,” discusses 
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some of Safrai's themes, while adding the important issue of status to that 
of function. After emphasizing what the evidence presents as the two pri- 
‘mary functions of synagogues in Egypt—namely, prayer and Torah study: 

Kasher identifies a third function. Synagogues in Egypt apparently serve as 
places of asylum. This reveals an important aspect of the synagogue’s status 
not present elsewhere; the synagogue has become a “holy place,” not in just 
1 Jewish sense, but in a sense defined by its Egyptian context, In other 
words, the synagogue was legally designated by Egyptian authorities as 
Equivalent to an Egyptian temple, This in turn led to the synagogue becom- 
ization of the Jewish community. By the first century 
rlunate events, When non-Jewish residents of Egyptian 

















ing the central org: 
this brought on uni 





Cities persecuted the Jews, for instance, they focused their wrath on the syn- 
agogues, destroying a large number of them, 

With I. Gafni’s essay, “Synagogues in Babylonia in the Talmudic 
Period,” we turn from the Egyptian diaspora to the Babylonian, He shows 
that Babylonian synagogues had a distinctly diff 
Egyptian counterparts and explicitly shows that they had a less varied role 
than Safrai’s portrayal 
Babylonian synagogues served only two functions,-prayer and sometimes 
Torah study. Most other functions attributed to Palestinian synagogues, are 
taken care of elsewhere in a Babylonian Jewish community. Surprisingly 
and Torah 


rent status from their 











Palestinian synagogues. According to Gafni, 


this emphasis on the specifically re 





us activities of pray 
study makes the synagogue less holy rather than more holy, It also means 
that the synagogues do not serve the same role as community center, Thus 
when the Zoroastrians stirred up trouble against the Jews, for example, the 
synagogues did not bear the brunt of the attacks 





The essays now move from general exami 





on of synagogal commu 
nity functions to the analysis of a single specific issue, D. Urman’s article 
The House of Assembly and the House of Study: Are-they One and the 
Same?" examines the connection between the synagogue (the bet knese’) and 
the study house (the bet midrash). Reacting to the picture—drawn by Safrai, 
Hittenmeister, and others—of the be 
kneset, Urman shows through lit 
is too simple. Hatten 











midrash as subsumed into the bet 








ary and archaeological analysis that this 
ed th 

yogues have been found in Palestine and so very few 
study houses by arguing that the bet midrash was the name for an activity, 
which took place in a synagogue building. Urman shows that 

for identifying synagogues is so inexact that they 
could even idemtify a wine press as a synagogue. He goes on to suggest that 
many of the so-called syns een identified may actually be 


eister, in particular, has answet question of 








why so many syn: 











Huttenmeister’s criter 








ogues that have 
study houses. Indeed, he adduces both archaeological and literary evidence to 
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show that at least from the third century in Palestine, the two institutions 
are considered to be in physically separate loc 

Following on the heels of Urman's study, Z. Tlan’s “The Synagogue and 
‘Study House at Meroth” provides further hard evidence of the separation of 
the ber kneset and the bet midrash. Through analysis of the synagogue com: 





plex at Meroth which he excavated, Ian shows that there were separate 
rooms and entrances for the synagogue and the study house. His essay also 
explicates evidence for other community and personal uses of the syna- 
gogue, including one individual's placement under the entryway of an 
amulet to give him the power to rule over the community 

R. Reich's essay, “The in the 
Second-Temple, Mishnaic, and Talmudic Periods,” looks at another possible 











¢ and the migweh in Eretz-Is 


function of the synagogue, that of its association with cultic purity through 
the installation of immersion pools, that is, migwaot, Reich shows that the 





archaeological evidence reveals that the migweh and the synagogue are asso- 





ciated only in the so-called first-century sy 





\gogues. The synagogues in the 
rabbinic period show few links to such water installations. In fa 








i, only one 
synagogue dated after the first century has a migweh associated with it, So 
the conclusion of Reich’s study is that the synagogues and the migwaot a 
not linked and thus the synagogue does not serve as a locus for cultic purity 





VOLUME TWO 






V. THE SYNAGOGUE’S INTERNAL AESTHETICS 


Even though 





art in synagogues has been known for many decades, the very 
notion of synagogues having extensive representational art—particularly 
ins a surprisingly touchy subject. It still seems, some 





mosaic floors—rei 








dolatrous.” But the present unease is nothing compared to the energy 
that archaeologists and other scholars of Judaism in late antiquity have ex 
pended trying to i ction of art and Judaism in the 
synagogue. The problem is that rabbinic literature had for centuries led 
scholars to believe that ancient Jews had no representational art, that they 
were anionic. According to this view, any figurative representation would 
have violated the second commandment against making images. 

So in the early twentieth century, when some pictorial mosaic pave- 
ments were found with Hebrew inscriptions, scholars assigned them “to a 
hypothetical Judaeo-Christian community.”=* By the mid-1930"s, with the 
‘aran and Beth Alpha, and of 














discovery of extensive mosaic floors at N 














2 Avi-Yonah, “Symagogu 
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course the painted walls of the synagogue at Dura Europos, the scholarly 
world could no longer ignore the Jewish character of this art. So many de 
nied its importance, Scholars from Albright to Watzinger argued that the 
synagogue art was merely decorative or that the images—even ones of pagan 
gods—had been emptied of any meaning.” Even though somebody had paid 
a lot of money to produce the art and others had gone to a lot of trouble to 
create it, according to these scholars, it went essentially unnoticed by those 
who worshipped at the synagogue. Surely, they argue, a ‘good Jew" could 
not have prayed in front of the zodiac floor of Beth Alpha or before the full 
frontal nudity of Pharaoh's daughter at Dura if th 
to them, 











art had meant something 





The most extensive counter-attack came from by E. R 





odenough. His 
massive twelve-volume Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period con 
structed an enormous case 





iguing that practically any Jewish image that 
could be identified had symbolic value.*" Goodenough did an excellent job 
showing how Jewish images had symbolic meaning, Unfortunately he went 








too far when trying to assign meanings to specific images. Rather than ad- 
mit that, for some symbols, modern scholarship simply lacked sufficient in 
formation to determine their 
that enabled him to overcome this lack. 
the Neo-Platonist Philo of Alexan 








meaning, he developed an overarching theory 
Soodenough took the writings of 








ria and developed a mystical Jud 
from them. Adding the notion of a universal psychological theory common 
to all Jews (surprisingly similar to C. G. Jung's notion of archetypes), 
Goodenough then argued that this could be applied to all Jewish symbols of 
the ancient world. This theory was met with derision almost as soon as it 
was published. Unfortu 
of 











ely, the negative reaction resulted in the ignoring 
that did not rely on the theory 

The upshot of Goodenough’s spectacular demise is that any attempt to 
interpret the artwork as symbolic has become suspect. Scholars who want to 
pursue this promising avenue have been saddled with Goodenough’ legacy 
This has left the scholars who wish to deny the symbolic meaning of syna 
‘gogue art and argue that it is merely decorative free to continue on their 
way. But more recently, the debate over the meaning and importance of syn 
agogue art has begun to heat up again, and indeed, several volleys are taken 





oadenough’s analyses of symbo 

















in the essays which begin the second volume. 





29 See Albright in hi Archacology 
as cited in Goodenough, vol. 4. pp. 5-6. G 


he Religion of Herat (1942), p. 67: nd Wateinger 
adenough provides an extensive discussion of 
this question in Goodenough. vol. 4, pp. 3-24 

an caries forward this explanation —that the symbols are empty of meaning—in 
the final report on his excavations ofthe synagogue at Hammath-Tiberias. He argues that the 
image of Helios in the mosaic floor there had Tos all asscitions with pagan religion by the 
time ofits creation in the fourth entry. See Dothan, Hanmath Tiberias, pp. 68-70. 





















odenough, esp, vols. 4 and 12 
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A. Ovadiah's survey article “Art of the Ancient Synagogues in Israel” 
does an excellent job of bringing together the types of art archaeologists 
have discovered in synagogues across the land of Israel. He divides the art 
into two phases. The first phase belongs to the earlier type of synagogue, 
the Galilean basilica, which primarily displayed relief art on the outside of 
the synagogue, but had no artwork inside the building. The second phase oc 
curs in U 














later synagogues and primarily consists of mosaic pavements, 
Ovadiah discusses the differ 
matter of their representations. 

The continual subtext of Ovadiah's 





\t types of mosaics and analyzes the subject 


scussion, however, is that none of 





these images have any symbolic meaning; they serve as decoration only 
Once or twice Ovadiah suggests that a single image in a particular syna 
gogue probably is an important symbol, but he closes his essay by making 





it clear that “The Jewish creative spirit in ancient times can be seen in reli 
gious law...but not in plastic arts or in aesthetic form. 





J. R, Branham's essay, “Vicarious Sacrality: Temple Space in An 





at 
inship between the Palestinian 
ves and the destroyed Jerusalem Temple. Drawing theories of sacred 
space from M. Eliade and J. Z. Smith, as well as theories of relationships 
from R, Girard, J. Neusn 
proach to the 





Synagogues,” looks at the ambiguous relat 











ngs a nuanced ap- 
alysis of the synagogue's link to the Temple, Branham 





brings in issues of orientation (especially east-facing orientat 
by D. Amit earlier), soragim (barriers) in both the T 
the Torah ark/Tet 
s0, she shows how the synagogue at 
it own identity 
red than the 
rea remaining 


n discussed 
nple and in syna- 
ple sanctuary found 





‘gogues, and artistic representations o 
in synagogue mosaic floors. In doin 
tempts to imitate the Temple, even as it tries to establish 
This identity is one in which the syni 
Temple, but in the latter's absence 
to Judaism. 

One area of symbolic interpretation of synagogue art that has survived 
the past de redos at the Dura Europos synagogue. The 
reredos—the synagogue’ central painting—acquired a messianic interpre 
tion quite early in the history of its scholarship and 
of that interpretation throughout all succeeding decades. P. V. M. Flesher's 
essay, “Rereading the Reredos: David, Orpheus, and Messianism in the Dura 








eis far less 








‘comes the most sacred 








ides is that of the f 














as retained champions 











Europos Synagogue,” launches a full-scale assault on that interpretation. He 
starts by reporting the results of a computer-assisted analysis of the David 
image and surrounding figures, The analysis reveals that David is depicted as 
1a shepherd king and not as Orpheus. Flesher then questions the link between 


Orpheus, Orphism, and messianism, ultimately showing that Orpheus and 








3 Ovadiah, p. 316 
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Orphism have no messianic beliefs. He concludes by arguing that none of 
the other Dura paintings require a messianic interpretation, thus putting the 
Tie to the notion that Dura Judaism was infused with messianism. 





At first hearing, this sounds as if Flesher sides with O 
that art has symbolic value, Ac 
shows that th 





idiah in denying 
ally, the opposite is the 
particular symbolic meaning of messiah and messianism 
does not appear in these images. But in fact he uses other interpretations of 
the symbolism (o help establish that. Flesher's point is that symbolic in- 
terpretations attached to images must be supported by those images, not 
forced onto them. 

This group of essays ends with a second by A, Ovadiah, “The Mo 
Christian Antiquity.” Here Ovadiah takes up the ques 
pavements of the synagogues get made? He an- 





se. Flesher 




















Workshop of 
tion of how did the 
swers it, at least for a couple of synagogues, by showing that at one time 











thee 
and worked for anyone who paid them. Thus, Ovadiah can show that the 





Of Gaza had # workshop of mosaic artists. These were artists for hire 


same team constructed mosaics in two synagogues and in two churches in 


the Gaza area. 





VI. PUBLIC STRUCTURES AND JEWISH COMMUNITIES IN THE GOLAN 
HEIGHTS 


The final section of this collection on the early synagogue consists of a 
single essay on the evidence for Jewish communities in Late Antiquity on 
the Golan Heights. Long considered by most archacologists as of secondary 
importance next to the Galilee, the Golan actually contains extensive 
remains of Jewish settlement from the centuries prior to Islam. Dan Urman, 


the author, draws upon the surveys and excavations of his years of 








involvement in 
archaeologists, to provide the fullest picture to date of Jews in the Golan. 
The body of the article contains descriptions of sixty-five sites, with 
attention to the history of scholarly investigation, the evidence for Jewish 
‘occupation, and the conclusions that can be drawn. Urman shows that most 
of the evidence has yet to receive anything but the most superficial analysis, 
In fact, most of the Golan Jewish settlements of Late Antiquity still lack 
wve counted less than 


Golan archaeology, as well as studies by other 








even preliminary excavations, Whereas other scholars 
two dozen Jewish public structures, Urman brings previously unpublished 
evidence of over twice that many. In consequence, he argues, any sweeping 
conclusions about the chronology of Jewish habitation in the Golan or 
about the typology of their public structures relies more on imagination 
than on hard data, 
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In a sense, Urman's article on the Golan presents a microcosm of this 
collection as a whole. It reaches back to evidence about ancient synagogues 
nd Jewish public structures that has been known to us for a century while 
ing in the current debate about the interpretation of all the evidence 
concerning Jewish settlement. In the same way, the essays throughout these 
two volumes look at both old and newly discovered data concerning the 
origins, history, and nature of the early synago 
interpreting its artistic and architectural chs 











gue, as well as for 
acter. By fresh analysis, 
inclusion of new material, and reevaluation of information long known to 
the scholarly community, the essays in this collection work towards an 








interpretation of the early centuries of the synagogue’s existence. Through 

feful selection and juxtaposition of articles, the editors have aimed to 
provide scholars with both an understanding of the present debates 
concerning the ancient synagogue and a sense of the direction towards which 


the scholarly analysis of the ancient synagogue is heading. 








SECTION I 
THE ORIGINS OF 
ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES 











EGYPT AND THE RISE OF THE SYNAGOGUE 


J. GWYN GRIFFITHS* 


While several historians regard the origins of the synay 
shrouded in obscurity and uncertainty, preference has often been given to the 
Babylonian hypothesis. In the predicament of exile, worship at the Temple 
in Jerusalem was no longer possible—indeed the First Temple was destroyed) 
in 586 BC—and it has been surmised that the exiled Jews in Babylon made, 
up for this grave loss by holding local gatherings of the people in which) 
prayers were offered and psalms were sung. 

'S, W. Baron in his great Social and Religious History of the Jews (vol. 
1, p. 126) is hesitant about the nature of these public gatherings, saying 
that “all statements about these public gatherings are made here with consid- 
erable diffidence, since little is known about what went on.” Yet his next 


ue as a matter 




















sentence has a note of certainty: “But it seems certain that they soon gave 
sme the foundation of Jewish life in the 
e witness 


rise to the institution which be 
Diaspora—the synagogue’ The prophets ofthe exile ceriainly be 
to spiritual vitality; and Ezekie)(11:16) mentions a divine claim relating to 
the Jews of the Diaspora: have been f 
countries where they have gone,! Whereas the Talmud applies these words 
ylonia, there is no precise reference 








‘a while a sanctuary to them in the 








to the existence of the synagogue in Ba 
here to an institution, only an assurance of divine solace. Still less 
convincing are the allusions by Ezekiel (8:1; 14:1; 20:1) to the elders who 
are sitting with him These allusions imply a practice of consultation 
followed by the proph n institution. Ifthe 
Novell called the Book of Tobit is a product of the Babylonian Diaspora in 
the early second century BC, itis noteworthy that Tobit, although a deeply 
religious man, is never Said to go to a synagogue.? 

In the Book of Isaiah, on the other hand, itis maintained (19:19) that in 
that day there shall be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt. 
This comes at the end of a long doom oracle against Egypt. We are told that 
there will be five cities in Egypt where people will speak Hebrew and 











_ but there is no suggestion of 














This essay was orginally published in Joursal of Theological Studies 38, no. 1 (1987): 1 
15 eis reprinted by the permission of Oxford University Press. 

"Cf. the versions of RSV aad NEB. 

CEL. Rabinowitein EJ, vo. 15, p- 8 

3 Nor does the book mention the Sabbath. Cf. R. 
Times (New York, 1949) 281 












1. Pfeifer, History of New Testament 
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profess loyalty to Yahweh, We are thus reminded that the Jewish Diaspo 
concemed not only Babylonia, but also Egypt, as well as other areas. In 
Egypt the Diaspora dates from at least the sixth century BC. The words we 
have quoted probably derive from the post-exilic era. According to Josephus 
they were invoked by the Jewish priest Onias IV in support of his project, 
in about 160 BC, to build a temple at Leontopolis (Tell el-Yahudiya) in the 
Delta.t The word ‘altar’ (r3%0) certainly implies sacrifices, and also, 
therefore, a temple. Since sacrifices were forbidden outside Israel (Deut 
12:13-14; of, Tobit 1:4, Jerusalem...the one place of sacrifice), Onias was 
llenging the sacred law on this point in his erection of a Jewish temple 
in Egypt? Unlike the temple, the synagogue did not offer sacrifices, and to 
Us its code of ritual seems so much simpler and more attractive in this 
‘matter. I recall one of my teachers, Theodore H, Robinson, once remarking 
that if we were enabled to be transported back in time to visit the temple in 
Jerusalem, our first reaction would be one of shock at finding that it 
appeared to us more like a slaughterhouse or abattoir than a temple. To a 
reat extent the same was true of Egyptian temples, as the massive altars in 
the open courts testify. As for the Jewish presence in Egypt, it was of 
course the colony in Elephantine that was the important fact in the early 
part of the first millennium BC. There is firm evidence that they built a 
temple (#72k) of Yahweh (in the form Yah or Yaho). This was again in 
defi ple used for 
sacrifices, and was not therefore a form of synagogue.’ At the same time, it 






































Tt was a tet 





nce or ignorance of the Deuteronomic ru 








is relevant to our purpose to note that a measure of syncretism was practiced 
there, Deities other than Yahweh were recognized, and there are some clear 


signs of the influence of Egyptian rel 








‘THE EARLIEST SYNAGOGUES 


It is in the third century BC that the synagogue emerges in Egypt with full 
and clear evidence in the archaeological and epigraphic record which includes 
‘details of date. A limestone slab now in the Alexandrian Museum bears an 
inscription which must have been displayed in the synagogue whose founda 








tion it mentions, It opens with the words IN HONOUR OF KING PTOLEMY 


* Hengel, Hellenism, vol. 1, p. 16 thinks that “Thais inthe South’ was perhaps the 
Tocation ofthe temple mentioned in Isa. 19:19. There was one town of this name in the 
Eastern Delta, and another in Upper Egypt nea Eau 

3 Emil G. Kraeling. The Brootlyn Museum Aramaic Papyri (New Haven, 1953), p. 100 
LB. Potten, Archives from Elephantine (Berkeley, 1968), pp. 105-186, esp. 109-113, nd in 
Cambridge History of Judaism, vol. | (984), pp. 385: 

CF, Monon Smith in Cambridge History of Judaism, vol | (1988), pp. 226-7 and p. 24 
fon the gil named Isiwer (‘Great fs Iss"); Ronald Williams in The Lepacy of Egypt, J. R 
Haris, ed. 20d, ed. (Oxford 1971), p. 2 
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AND OF QUEEN BERENICE, HIS SISTER AND WIFE, AND THEIR CHILDRE 
an allusion that pinpoints the eign of Ptolemy III Euergetes (246-221 BC) 
The inscription ends with the brief statement that the Jews founded this 
synagogue (the verb here must be understood), for which the term 

podeuxi is used. The word means “prayer" and is used in the Septuagint 
(isa. 56: 7) of the Temple as a “House of Prayer’ (olxos Tis npoveuxiis). 
But now in this occurrence and in many others it means “Place of Prayer, of 
1 sanctuary or chapel in which prayer was offered. This ‘Place of Prayer’ was 
built at Schedia, near the moder Kém el-Gize, some 20 miles from 
Alexandria, Schedia had some commercial importance, and Jews were there 
supervisors of dues relating to the Nile and canals. What strikes us about the 
opening phrase of the inscription is the honour paid by the Jews of the 
synagogue to the reigning Ptolemy and his wife. Was it in any sense an 
honour that implied recognition of the divinity which the Ptolemies claimed 
nd therefore challenged the essence of Jewish religion? The preposition 
‘imép is used in the opening phrase—‘for’ or ‘on behalf of.” Pethaps ‘in 
honour of ‘is too strong on. It is fair to note, at any rate, that 
expressions plainly denoting divinity, such as col dego4, “Brother-and 
Sister Deities,’ are conspicuous by their absence, and here I am includ 
the many other i ing to synagogues in Egypt. Certainly there 
is deference to the reigning Prolemies, but it does not amount to worship.” 
In the case of Schedia the deference may be a measure of gratitude for 
advantages enjoyed by the Jewish community there 

From the same reign in the third century comes the dedication of a syna 
gogue in Arsinod.Crocodilopolis, a city of some importance in the Faydm 
The opening formula is exactly the same as in the inscription from Sche 
which D. M. Lewis published as No. 1440 in his “Appendix on 






































scriptions rel 











Inscriptions” in the third volume of the Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum 
CPJ) edited by V. A. Teherikover and A. Fuks (1964); the dedication from 
Arsino8-Crocodilopolis (No. 1532A in the same volume) is naturally linked 
by Lewis with that from Schedia: “the text joins 1440 as the earliest known 
vi for 









synagogue inscriptions.” Both inscriptions used the term Tp00ev} 
synagogue.” That th 
confirmed by a land-survey made there in the second century (CPJ i. 134 = 
P, Tebt. 86), although we cannot be sure that the reference there is to the 
same synagogue; indeed two synagogues (one a xpoacuxs the other an t 
xeTov) are located in the town in a papyrus of AD 113 (CPJ ii. 432), What 
is significant about the inscription from the third century BC is that it estab 








fe was a synagogue at Arsinog-Crocodilopolis is also 











7 Fraser, Alexandria, vol. 1p. 16, speaks of a diluted form of devotion” and on p. 283, 
of “limited recognition.” The cul-tile “Benefactors” (Evepyérat) does occur in two 
{nscriptions but without the normal concomitant “Gods” (8s) 
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and this 





lishes the existence of a synag the Faym at an early dat 
in a community far removed from Alexandria, 





Inscriptions referring to synagogues in Egypt multiply in the second cen- 
tury BC and in the following century. The second century included the eree- 
tion of the temple of Onias IV, to which we have already referred. Since this 
was planned on the lines of the Jerusalem Temple, it stands severely outside 
the orbit of the syna pt. At the same time itis a mark of the 
Vitality of Jewish religious activity in Lower Egypt; and the many 
synagogues attested in the country by the end of the first century AD are in 
localities of Lower Egypt and the FayOm.* In the second century BC these 
institutions began to app countries, notably in Syria at Antioch? 
and in the Aegean at Delos.'® It was not until the first century AD or 
perhaps a little before it thatthe first synagogue is attested in Palestine.!" 
Litera 


























ry evidence supplements the picture for Egypt. In an account of the 
desecration of synagogues in Alexandria in AD 38 Philo (Legat. 20.132) 
states that they were numerous in each section of the city, The official 
sections were five in number, so that a large total is suggested, 

At this point we need to look at some puzzling features of the terminol 
ogy in use, The word synagogue is in origin a Greek word, and the first 
of owayuys is a gathering of persons, whether of individuals or of 
1 public assembly. In this wide sense it appears first in Egypt in the second 
century BC, but with a non-Jewish reference (of Idumaeans at Memphis, 
OGIS 737.1). In the Septuagint (Exod. 12:3) it is used of the whole cor 
gregation of Israel, Clearly it has a fairly wide scope of meaning, and the 
term rrpogeux7}, ‘place of prayer,’ is much more specific; it is the term pre 
ferred by Philo, although he uses also both cwaywyfj and ouvaysiytov (see 
Leisegang's Index). ITpoceuxi) is certainly the normal term used in the in: 
1d papyri nd 
that also means ‘place of prayer."!? In Emil Schirer’s History, as revised by 
Vermes, Millar, and Black (Schiiter, vol. 2, pp. 439-40), itis stated that “in 























scriptions 





nly in one papyrus is the word edxeTov used, 





the older linguistic usage of the Diaspora, cwaywys| does not yet have this 
meaning (of the building). Where it appears ata, it signifies ‘the congrega 
tion,’ while the regular expression for the meeting-house is tpoaeuxs).” By 
the first century AD, of course, the New Testament often uses cuvayuyf of 
the meeting-house (Schiirer, vol. 2, p. 439 n. 60). The question arises as 10 








Scr, 

? Kraus, p63. 

10 Sokenik, SPC, pp 1 & 40; A. Passat im Mélonges Holleaux (Pats, 1913), pp. 201 
15; Georges Danx in BCH 87 (1963): 689-878, esp. 873-4 

'TSokenik, ASP. pp. 69F- on that at the Opbel in easter Jerusalem. Cf. Y. Yadin, 
Masada (London, 1966p. 185 oa the syeagopue thee, snd the doubts of J. Gutmann in 
Arch, Amz xxv (97 
"CPi, vo. 2. no. 








1, 8 Scher, vol. 2, p. 425, note S 
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what terms were used in Hebrew. The Septuagint used the word owayuryt} 
to translate the Hebrew ity assembled, but many of 
these allusions may naturally lo snce of the synagogue. 

th’s account (39:8) 





12, of the commu 





g antedate the emer; 





A phrase 035 73, “house of the people,” occurs in Jes 
Of the fall of Jerusalem, but Rudolph's emendation to a plural is widely ac 








ccepted,'? so that the reference is not to any institutional building, but sim- 
ply to the houses of the people. row (Aram. 8723) or rox 173 is the word 
eventually used in Hebrew for ‘synagogue,’ with the sense of ‘House of 
Assembly,’ while the meaning "House of Prayer" is conveyed by 775m 7°3, a 








phrase adapted from Isa. 56:7. A term used in the wisdom of Ben Sira has 


been not unnaturally invoked. The author makes an appeal to the unleamed: 








Draw near to me, you who need instructio 
‘And lodge in my house of 





Ben Sira $1:23 


For the last phrase the Greek has év olky maiSe(as the original Hebrew 
This book was probably written in Palestine in the early part of 





the second century BC, and rendered into Greek at Alexandria later in the cen 
n allusion to the teaching activity of the 








tury 


nd itis not surprising thi 
nagogue has been 
While the educational role of the synagogue was of basic importance, the 
Jews evolved a system of education independently of it, The truth is that the 
ay Various roles, though not of equal signifi 


en here. 





early synagogue fulfilled m 
cance, In addition to being a home of prayer and study, it could serve socia 





and political aims, acting as a public assembly-room, a judicial tribunal, a 
lodging-place, an advisory legal office or information centre, and a place of 
asylum.!5 Yet the two paramount purposes we 
sions in both Philo and Josephus make clear. Philo 
Moses (2.216): 











worship and study, as allu: 
ks in his Life of 








What are our houses of prayer (rpode vertipa) throughout the cities but 





schools (&8aovaeia) of prudence and courage...” 


Josephus tells us that the weekly assembly is devoted to “the learning of our 
customs and Law” (Antig. 16.43). He also says that Moses established the 
Law to be the most excellent and essential form of study (Contra Apionem, 
3.175; ef. Antig. 4.12), His emphasis is thus on the Torah as a raiSeuy., 
‘and on the educational function of the synagogue. 








13 Netscher,Jeremias, p.277;3. Bright, Jeremiah (New York: Doubleday. 1958). . 240. 
4 Hengel, Hellenism, vol. 1, . 132 30d vo 


1S CPA, vol. 1.90.8 


SA. 165; Schirer, vol. 2, p.419,n. 3, 
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By today a minority of scholars have recognized the evident likelihood 
that the synagogue had its origin in Egypt. Thus Bo Reicke, a New 
Testament scholar, has stated th 






‘essentially, then, the Jewish synagogue 
system can be derived from Ptolemaic Egypt, where the Hellenistic associa 
tions with their meeting places influenced its development.”!® A Semitic 








scholar, B. J. Roberts, has similarly maintained that “it is no accident, to 
‘my mind, that it is in Egypt, and in a Hellenistic background, that we 
the ret 





id 
among the Jews, for in its essence, the 
n institution that belongs more to the Greek 
It will be observed that both these scholars, while 





ains of the oldest synagogue 











epting an origi 





in Egypt, assume that the only impetus derived from 
s the Greek culture of its Ptolemaic rulers. The possibility of an 
Egyptian influence is not even considered, 





Let us take an instance whe 
(perhaps indeed the 





the ignoring of the Egyptian dimension 





ce of it) seems quite startling. Bo Reicke refers 
specifically, in the statement quoted above, to the influence of the 





Hellenistic associations.'"* These were undoubtedly influential; and the 
Essene community in Jewish Palestine provides an example on the 
Hellenistic model, with the 71:7 corresponding to the Greek 7 Kowwiv.!? 
But in Gr 
popular, and they have been abundantly documented for Egyptian religious 
contexts. If religion was the init 





eco-Roman Egypt associations of worshippers were extremely 





bond, there were many social implica. 
tions in the manner of friendly societies, and allusions are made to occasions 
of convivial hilarity, especially under the auspices of Isis and Sarapis. With 
the spread of the Egyptian cults outside Egypt, these religious clubs re 
‘mained an attractive feature of the privileges extended to believers,2! Within 
Egypt the Greek and Egyptian traditions doubtless made some impact on 
each other, and both can be assumed to have influenced Jewish practices in 








this matter in the evolution of the synagogue. Some antecedents in the 








"6 Reicke, New Testament, 
17 Bledyn J. Roberts. in an essay on “Hellenism and Judaism” in Cefndir y Testament 
Newydd, ed. Gwyn Griffiths (Lisndysul, 1966) pp. 31-2 (here translated from ihe Wels), 
"8 He does note (Reicke, P 
‘occured in temples in Egypt 
9 Henge, Hellenéem. vol. typ 
Jews under Roman 
vol pp. 4134 
0'Mariano San Nicol, Agyprsches Vereinawesen zur Zeit der Piolemler und Romer, 
vols. (Mfonich, 1913-15); A. E. R. Boak, in TAPA 68 (1937): 212-22; W. Erichsen, Die 
Satsungen einer dgyptschen Kultgenonvenschaft as der Prolemser-zeit (Copenhagen, 1959) 
AE. Shor. in B, Mf. Quarterly 36 (19 
21°y, Leclan, in BIFAO SS (1955): 178: K. Parlasea, Die riimischen Mosaiken in 
Deutschalnd (Berlin, 1989), pp. 56-7; J. Guyn Geiliths, “The Isiac Jug from Southwark, 
TEA $9 (1973). 233-6 











20) that meetings of associations sometimes 









For the general rights of association accorded to 
Let Juifs dans UEmpire Romain (New York, 1914), 





w sce Jean Just, 












¥ 16-19; Cenival, Atsociations. 
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Pharaonic era have been adduced by Bruyére”? and Luxddeckens® both rely 
ing mainly on evidence from Deir el-Medinah, where the later (p. 197) finds 
something rather more expansive in the form of a *Dorfgemeinschaft.” 

Any suggestion that the Jewish communities may have been influenced 
by Egyptian practices must face up to the linguistic situation and also the 
question of psychological attitudes. At first sight the linguistic evidence 
that any non-Jewish influence on the development of the 








suggests stron 
synagogue must have come from the development of Greek culture in 
Egypt. The Greek nomenclature of the synagogue suggests this, whether in 
the term mpocevxt or edxeCov, or in cuvayayy itself. It is likely that 
Josephus (Antig. 16.6.2 [168], Loeb, 8 (1963), p. 272) once quotes the 
Baretov to mean ‘synagogue,’ and that is of course of Hebrew ori 








term oa 
gin. The Egyptians used a wealth of words to denote temples and parts of 








s sanctuaries and chapels. Indeed the Warterbuch (vi. 154) 





temples, as well 
lists twenty-three Egyptian expressions under “Tempel,” and now we have an 
admirably detailed analysis of them? Perhaps the most strikin 
expressions is Horizon of Eternity, 3h (nt) nhh (Wb, i. 17. 19); and per- 





of these 





haps the closest to rposevy: is pr dw3t, the House of the Morning, pos 
sibly the House of Morning Worship in view of the likely etymological 
connection between the words dws for ‘morning’ and ‘adoration.’ Ritually 





it was a place of purification, and Faulkner (Dict 90) renders it simply as 
‘robing-room.’ We are told in the Piankhi Stela that the King, after taking 
enacted rites of purification in the per: 
hwt-ntr, the House of the God, a very 


over every important cult-centre, fi 
dwat and then made offerings in 








common word for ‘temple.’?” In the Ptolemaic era the per-dwat was a small 
room placed either in the forecourt of the temple, as in Philae, or in the 
vestibule of the main hall, as at Edfu2* This room, however, was but a mi: 
nor adjunct of the temple and not important enough to be considered as a 


centre of religious influence. Much more important was another temple a 





2 Mert Seger (MIFAO 58, Caio, | 
who sees a college of priests acting there; se al 
(Or. Lav. Per 8 (1977) 189.60 

2) tn Z fr Religions- und Gelsterpeschich 20 (1968: 193-211, More narowly defined 

of workmen, on which sce J. F. Borghouts in Gleanings from Deir e-Medina 
ange nd Jac J. Janssen (Leiden, 1982), p. TH 

24 Quoting a decree of Augustus, For the use of cwayuys of Greek cutie societies, soe 
Sehizer, vol. 2, pp. 429-30, 

25 Spencer. Temple 

26 Wp, v, 426; Blackman, in JEA $ (1918)153-4 

2 Urk il, 38.6; ef Spencer, Temple, p. 20. 

28 Bonnet, RARG, p. 634, citing Kees: Fairman, Worship and Festivals (1954), plan opp. 
1.168; Sylvie Cauviie,Efeu (1984), plan 2: ef, also Kees, Gaterplaube, pp. 10-1. For the 
frequent use of pr in the names of local temples see Lexikon der Agiptologie (=LA), iv 
(1982), 929-35, 





57, 45-6. CE. Cenival, Associations, p. 14, 
ihe reservations of Michel Muteynsk in 
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junct, the Per Ankh, the ‘House of Life,’ and although its name has no par- 





allel in the expressions used for the synagogue, its spiritual signif 
We shall see, provides a parallel of basic importance. 

It seems likely that the Jewish communities in Egypt in the Ptolemaic 
era used Greek for the most part both in private conversation and in public 
affairs, unlike the earlier settlement in Elephantine, where Aramaic wa 
spoken and written. One has to be cautious, admittedly, about the fact that 
the synagogal inscriptions are almost all in Greek. This was, after all, the 
official language of the ruling authorities and dedications in synagogues 
show a desire, as we have seen, to maintain an attitude of respect to them, 
The language of official inscriptions can, however, be misleading. In 
Roman Britain nearly all the inscriptions are in Latin, but it would be foo! 




















ish to assume that most of the people spoke Latin; the great majority must 
have spoken a Celtic language. One might compare the use of Latin on 
tombstones in several countries long after Latin had ceased to be spoke! 
Nevertheless it was in Alexandria that the Old Testament was translated into 
the Greek of the Septuagint, and by the late third century BC the Pentateuch 
had already been translated.®® While some papyti of uncertain date have pre 
served fragments of Hebrew prayers, and that language may have been used 
for parts of the synagogue service in the early Ptolemaic period, the transla 
tion of the scriptures into Greek was probably in response to an urgent 
need.>! As for the Jewish attitude to the Egyptian language, it is not easy to 
invoke est or antipathy in terms of daily contact 
Sometimes Egyptian names were taken by Jews, but it has been maintained 




















evidence of either inter 








that there is little evidence of their learning Egyptian in its Demotic 
form,» In literary terms this judgment is certainly not acceptable. There are 
pects of the work of Ben Sira and of the Wisdom of Solomon that betray a 
clear impress of Egyptian influence from the direction both of the Wisdom 
Literature and of the Isis-cult. Nor should it be forgotten, as far as public 
accorded a degree 











recognition was concerned, that the Egyptian language wa 
al decrees of Canopus (238 BC) 





of official status, as in the trili id 





Memphis (196 BC), where Egyptian is represented in two of the three 
forms. If Greek was dominant in Alexandtia, Egyptian prevailed in the chdra 
and was probably spoken there even by the Jewish population, since it was 
the “general language of the entire country around them." 














7 Smallwood, p13: 
3 Fraser, Alexandria, vol. 1, p. 69 
1p. 284; vol. 2, p44 





31 Fraser, Alexandria, 





M. Hengel, Juden, Griechen und 
8 CPI, vol. 1, x 





aren (Seutgan, 1976), . 127. 








EGYPT AND THE SYNAGOGUE n 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 


The inscriptions from Egypt tell us very little about the structure and mate- 
rial content of the synagogue buildings. A dedication from Athribis (Benha) 
states that a man named Hermias and his wife Philotera and their children 
gave “this €€€6pa for the rpoaeuxs).” D. M. Lewis (in CPJ, No. 1444, p. 
143) translates €E¢5pa as “this place for siting” without further specifics. 
He rejects the view of Krauss (Krauss, p. 349) that it means a row of 
columns outside the principal building; but this view would be perfectly 
feasible if it is taken to include seating facilities near the columns, 
Goodenough made the attractive suggestion that the reference was to the 
bench which eventually became a prominent feature of synagogues; or to the 
special seat called the ‘Seat of Moses,” the throne of the chief man in the 
sroup.}* A possible objection is that €&¢5pa often means ‘an outside seat" 
(sidge extérieur,’ D.-S.); but an allusion to the “benches? is suitable in that 
these, at any rate at a later stage, were located on the sides of the synagogue 
and not in the centre. as is clear in the remains of the synagogue at 
Capernaum (Kefar Nahum; ef. Mark 1:21), a building erected in the late sec: 
ond century AD.% Here the main hall is in the form of a basilica with 
colonnades; the base of the triangular front gable is arched in Syrian styl, 
and the general plan shows Roman influence, as do the colonnades.” Itis 
‘not surprising that synagogues in different areas show the influence of local 
traditions. The architectural evidence for the early phases in Egypt is very 
sparse, but there is one pointed reference to the building of a pylon. It isin 
an inscription from Xenephyris (Kém el-Akhdar), 20 km. south-west of 
Damanhur, and states that in honour of Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra, his 
sister and wife, the Jews from Xenephyris (have dedicated) the pylon of the 
synagogue, the leaders being Theodorus and Ackillion.>* The date is in the 
reign of Ptolemy VII Euergetes II (145-117 BC) and the leaders ( 
are those of the synagogue. There is no mistaking the distinctively Egypti 
reference of the pylon,’ the massive entrance to a temple with its two 
flanking towers, a system developed in the New Kingdom. ‘Pylon is in 





























34 Cf, Daremberg-Saglio, Dict, vol. 2 (1892). p. B81, quoting Vitravius om the exedria 
amplisima cum sedibur which be advocated foe the palaesira, 

35 Goodenough, vol. 2, p. 85 

36 Sukenik, ASPG, pl. IVa; Schirer, vol. 2, . 442, n. 67. S. Loffreda, A Visit to 
Capharnaurn, 7 ed. (Jerusalem, 1980), p. 49 (a date in the fourth oF fifth century AD). 

37 CF, M. Avi-Yonah, "Capernaum.” EY, vol. §, pp. 136-9: Sukenik, ASPG, PL 1b (nom 
colonnade). 

38 Frey, vol. 2. p 367, no, 1441; D. M. Lewis, in CPZ, no. 14 

°9 Fraser, Alexandria, vol, 2, p. 443 n. 773 (ad fin). Inthe Ptolemaic era pylons didnot 
always have the double flanking tower, cf. the pylon of Ptolemy Ill Euerpstes 1 at Kamak in 
Bevan, Egypt, p. 215, ig. 38. Se further Begite Jaros-Deckent, ia LA vol. 4 (1982), 9p. 
1202-5, esp. 1202. 
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origin a Greek word meaning “gate way’; the Egyptian term was Bekhent 
(Wb. 1471.9). It would be a mistake, at the same time, to imagine the 
synagogue at Xenephyris in the Western Delta as a grandiose edifice 
Probably the whole building, including the pylon, was of modest propor- 
tions; and the pylon may well have been a single tower. The great syna 
gogue at Alexandria, as portrayed in the Jerusalem Talmud, is not credited 
with a pylon, but it had a double colonnade within a basilica-type hall, and 
itis possible that this type was developed first in Egypt.*! 

If we tun from architecture to functions, we find that one of these de 
rives directly from the tradition of the Egyptian temple. It was the right of 
asylum, bestowed in particular cases and perhaps transferred from local na 
tive temples.*? The concept of asylum in a sacred place was well known to 
the religious traditions of Israel, Greece, and Egypt, and when we are dealing 
With religion in Egypt itis legitimate to assume that Egyptian customs are 
influential. In Egyptian belief the god was deemed to be supreme in his own 
temple, so that refuge to transgressors was warranted in the temple and its 
surroundings.*® Without deleting the idea in foto, the Prolemies insisted on 

ich received specific authority, and they did this 

















restricting it to temples w 





with some synagogues. 

Whatever the variety of functions, “their real purpose...was to serve as 
places where the people could meet for instruction and prayer." Much has 
been written about the impact of Greek culture on Judaism, and not least in 
Egypt; yet itis remarkable that this dual basic purpose, combining worship 
and instruction, was not fully practised by any Greck institution 
Hellenization was conveyed most vigorously through the media of the 
school and the gymnasium.*? While both these institutions were much de 
voted to instruction, neither was regarded primarily as a place of worship, 





4 Goodenough, vol. 2. pp. BS-6; for its form asa basilica see Scare, vol. 2, p. 443. 
41 Goodenough, vo. 2 
2 CP), vol. 1,90. 8; F 





vel. p. 243, of Everts I: also vol 2.441 
1,76 (il) and. 482 m. 77200 C1Y 148h=Wileken, Chrest. S488 $80, from an unknown 
tt in Lower Egypt an incr. which “contains renewal of ano gran of asylum” the Rig 
teing probably Eucrgete Tl. with the formal ending in the words spa axt davhor 
See to D. M. Lewis in CPJ 14s, No. 1449, who fends to accept Wickens view tht the 
Latin renewal ofthe right relates to AD 270 and to Zenbiaof Palmyra and er son 

“8 Geman, Relisin der Agyper Bet, 193), p. 39-80 

4+ Eg the temple of lis in Polemsis in 7S 8C: see Bevan, Egypt p. 106: cf: H. 1. Bell 
Cats nd Crees Graeco-Roman Exyp (Livespol, 1983), pp. 32 and 54 

45 Fraser, Alexandria vol. 1, p25: “at lest ne, and probably more.” He adds: “it may 
be chance that we know of no other forign ext smilrly respected” CX. CPI vol. 1,90. & 
Trolemaic Kings granted to ome synagogues te same rip of asylum as was commonly 
ged to Egyptian temples 

4 schirr, vol. 2. p 487 

4 Henge, Hellenism, vol. 1, 9p. 65-83 
nd Synagogue” in Jewish tradition, se 8 


























icemed mainly with Palestine). On “Schock 
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The Greek elementary school catered for children between seven and four- 
teen; then followed the ephebate and training in the gymnasium; and the 
latter was “dominated above all by physical exercise and also a degree of 
military training." In all this the religious element was secondary. Literary 
training of course included the study of Homer, especially of the /liad, but 
this did not have much to do with contemporary religion in any vital sense. 
Hermes and Heracles figure as the protective gods of the gymnasium, and 
there are allusions to sacrifices offered and to religious dedicat 
Essentially the gymnasium was a sports ground with a running track and 
also, quite often, a rahaiorpa, a site for wrestling. Literary and philosophi 
eal discussions took place, but they were peripheral to the main business, 
which was the pursuit of athletics. 

Yet in Egypt the Jews also encountered a tradition which differed basi- 
cally from that of the Greeks. In Alexandria and in the chéra the Egyptians 
associated education with the temples, and this was a long-standing tradi 
tion, although scribal schools had been attached also to the royal court and 
its administrative departments, Instruction and worship were especially 
combined in the institution called the Per Ankh, ‘the House of Life,’ an 

djunct of the temple which functioned both as a library and as a centre of 
special rites. It seems that the library was devoted to religious knowledg. 
but its scope included wider fields as well.%° Questions of cult and ritu 
were dealt with, so that a spiritual ministry in a comprehensive sense w: 
conducted by the priestly leaders. Copies of the Book of the Dead we 
probably produced there, and an Osirian ritual which bestowed life in th 
afterworld was enacted in the Per Ankh.s! Of basic import in such rites was 
the reading of sacred texts, an activity prominent too in the Mystery cult 
attached to Isis; even in Cenchreae, the harbour of Corinth, in the second 
century AD the Isiac priest was obliged to read from a sacred Egyptian text 

















































“ Hengel, Hele, vol. 1p. 6 

4. Erman and H. Ranke, .C. Mathie La Cisation Exyptione (Pas, 1983), pp. 
420(l H. Kees, Kulurgeschiche: Agypten (nich 193), p. 282 Hagel, Hellentoe, vl 
1 p78, ighy points othe cahurl and maton importance othe Egyptian temple hth 
Hicensi peo 

$9 Theology, bymaclogy, magic. medicine. autonomy, and onciromancy were among the 
subjects represented, See MH. Brunver.Alideypaiche Erciehung (Wiesbaden, 1957) p. 2% 
also Bunne in LA vol.2 (1977), pp. 22-7: 1-C. G 
‘oyel an (Cait, 1972 pp. 38-1 

51 Ph, Derchain, Ze Papyrut Sal 825 (Brass, 1965, vl. p. AN. This papyrus is 
probably ofealy Polemaic dat, Gadinr. in JEA 24 (1938): 15779, bad ot been ale to 
trace this activity: afr a massive Mteritsammlang be gave i the mc too Rarow 
imeaning of seriporium.” See farther Serge Sauneron, tA. Morisict. The Picts of 
Ancient Egypt (London. 1960), pp. 135-9: V. Wessetahy, “Die Sgyptche Tempelibliotck. 
in Ausgewte Schrften (Budapex. 1981), pp. 147-52. In ac temples eypt were probably 
sed to store books: see my Apaleir of Madures, The ss-Book (Leia, 1973) pp. 284-3 
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written in hieroglyphs or in hieratic>® Readings from scripture became a 
regular part of the synagogue service also; and in a more general sense the 
combination of worship and instruction points to an evident affinity 
between Egyptian and Jewish practice in these institutions. It is an affinity 
which the Greek school and gymnasium does not provide. 

To demonstrate an Egyptian influence in this respect is naturally not an 
easy task, We cannot be sure what went on in the early synagogues. We 














have seen that both Philo and Josephus lay emphasis on the element of in 
struction relating to the Torah. Philo must have been an ardent member of a 
synagogue in Alexandria, and it is not surprising that the suggestion has 
been made that the type of sophisticated discussion found in his works, es 
pecially his allegorizing mode of interpreting the Old Testament, character 
ined the synagogues of his day in Egypt? Goodenough’s ambitious study, 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period, could be adduced in support of 
the suggestion, but several other scholars demur to the idea that Philo’s ap- 
proach was in any way typical of ‘normative Judaism.’* It is true that be 
was a prominent leader of Alexandrian Jews, and his ideas must have made 
n the main, 








some impact on them. His method of allegorizing was drawn, 
from Platonism but he sometimes dealt with Egyptian themes.5s 
Allegoristic was a common feature of Egyptian religious thought, its prin- 
cipal tool being etymology.** That is true also of Philo's approach, but he 
doubtless followed Greek practice in the matter, Indeed he cheerfully uses 
Gr 
Perfect Mind) and Pharaoh 
legorical interpretation of 1 
about Isis and Osiris (Goodenough, vol. 4, p. 208). It has been suggested 
that ideas found in Philo and Josephus may reflect a catechism used in the 








k etymologies to explain names such as Moses (=Nods TéAetos, 
auxos, Arrogant Mind).5" His al 








High Priest's Vestments may echo a tradition 





synagogue reception of proselyts: it is at any rate clear that an ethical tradi 
tion was exalved.shich-may well haye been the result of synagogue Wor 
ship and study, since some of the offences mentioned, notably abortion and 
the exposing of children at bin, are not explicitly condemned in the Old 











ples, Metam. I. 22; cf. my remarks a los, p. 28S. 





Roberts, “Hellenism.” pp. 31-32 

+4 Nock, Essays, vol. 1, p. 464 (08a “Philosic group), though in vol. 2, p. 878 he accepts 
that there was no rigid norm under Rabbinic contra. CE P_M. Fraser, in JEA 83 (1957): 103 
4; Mocton Smith a JBL 86 (1967): 53-468, esp. 59; W. D. Davies, Jewish and Pauline Suadies 
(Philadelphia, 1984), pp. 268 and 313, 

55 Sicin, Philo; Irmgard Christiansen, Die Technik der allegorischen 
Auslegumgmistenschaft bei Pilon vor Alexandrien (Tubingen, 1969) 

54 See my remarks on “Allegory in Greece and Egypt.” JEA $3 (1967): 79-102, where 1 

how that a text like chap 17 ofthe Book ofthe Dead is replete with “Midrash 

57 Stein, Philo, p. 61 with refs. Stein believes that these suggestions may be Ptilo's own, 
whereas the Hebrew etymologies wied elsewhere were probably borrowed by him from 
‘other sources, since he 18 not likely to have known Hebrew 
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‘Testament.** Some ritual practices were very probably borrowed from the 
xyptian tradition. One of these was the placing of sacred scrolls in Jewish 
tombs, a custom attested in Palestine and in Roman catacombs, also in the 
synagogue of Priene.® Goodenough very properly invokes the Egyptian use 
Of the Book of the Dead. In this connection the Jewish emphasis on immor- 
tality also points to Egypt, since neither Greece nor Israel provided such a 
strongly positive vision” Again, Philo’s account of the Therapeutae, a se- 
cluded religious Jewish community near Alexandria, gives indications of 
likely Egyptian influence, as the late lamented Frangois Daumas has 
shown.*! There are literary pointers in the same direction, Among them are 
the concept of Fate in Qoheleth (Ecclesiastes),* the ideology which sug: 
ests a link between Isis, the Logos, and Sophia in Philo and the Wisdom 
of Solomon, and the influence of Demotic Wisdom on Ben Sira, a matter 
recently highlighted by an American scholar with particular re 
Papyrus Insinger Egyptian impact in these respects may have been exer: 
cised through the medium of Greek writings by bilingual authors. That the 
Hermetic literature owes a considerable debt to Egyptian religion has been 
ably propounded of late in a study by Erik Iversen. 
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58 John, J, Collins, Benw 
Diayporu (New York, 1913), p. U4 








lem Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic 
ng G. Klin forthe idea of eatechism, 











§ Goodenough, vol. 4, p. 142. Scroll in the synagogues may have been i the rooms 
called adyta by Goodenough, according to Nock, Exsays, vol. 2. p. 887. and they incloded 
books other than scripture Jerome, Ep. 6). But serolls for curent use were kept inthe 
Atk,” and a penigah was used for storing. Larger annexes were used as “class-rorns for 





children and. guest-roome 
synagogue libraries and the forming of study-g704 
(Chicago, 1976), pp. 224-5. The Egyptian custom 
sometimes, Soul Lieberman, Hellentem in Jewish P 
(afin) refers to “the later Jewish belie in the efficacy 0 
1D, M, Lewis in JSS 2 (1957) 264-6 and A. Momighano, m (Cambridge, 1975), p 
87, on the Jewish slave Moschos (. 250 BC) having incubation inthe Temple of Amphiaraus 
in Boeota in ordee to get ight on his fture On this aspect ofthe cult there see A. Schachter, 
Cults of Bojota, vl, | (London, 1981 

A, D. Nock, Etsays, vol. 2 p 94 





strangers”: see Sokenik, ASPG, pp. 48-9. On modern 
‘see Samvel C. Heilman, Syragorue Life 

incubation may have also been followed 
lesine (New York, 1962) p. 121 2.33, 
in pagan lems.” CF. 




















ais, 1963). CE. M. Whittaker, in JTS, ns, 17 





2 Hengel, Hellenism, vol 1, p. 125 and vo. 2, p. 8S n. 148, citing S. Morenz and D. 
Maller 

3 Wilfred L. Knox, Some Hellenistic Elements ix Primitive Christianity (London, 1944), 
51 (on “mystical contemplation ad the concept ofthe cosmic Wisdor”), p. 78 a. 2 (on 
Egyptian religion in a Greek des), and p. 79 fC Nock, Etna, vol 1. 60 and vo. 2. 
p. H82, 

© Jack T. Sanders, Bem Sira and Demotic Wisdom 10, 1983), ef. Mitiam 
Lichtheim, Late Egyptian Wisdom Literature inthe Intemational Context (Freibarg 1983), p. 

5 Erik Iversen, Egypvian and Hermeric Doctrine (Copenhagen, 1984), which deals for 
the most pat with beliefs about cosmogony. 














GRIFATHS 


‘The Hellenistic era was marked by cultural and religious interpenetration, 
most of all in Alexandria. We must therefore eschew any idea of one-way 
traffic. Our remarks have shown that itis very likely that the earliest Jewish 
synagogues arose in Ptolemaic Egypt, and that in two respects—the pylon 
and the basilica—their architecture was sometimes influenced by the tradi- 
tion of their environment. Their main purpose, which combined worship 
and instruction, may well reflect a double emphasis found in Egyptian reli 
gious institutions, especially in the Per Ankh. 

Whatever influences are detected, however, the synagogue remains @ 
Jewish creation. Institutionally it is the greatest communal creation of the 
Jewish genius. 


66 The above remarks were presented in a paper contributed to the Fourth International 
Congress of Egyptology held at Munich, 26 August-September 1985, Cr. alsoa section of 
chapter on “The legacy of Egypt in Judaism” which Ihave contributed to a forthcoming 
‘olame of The Cambriige History of Podaisn 








SYNAGOGUES IN PRE-70 PALESTINE: A RE-ASSESSMENT 


LESTER L. GRABBE* 


For 2,000 years the synagogue has been the centre of Jewish religious life, 
nor would one want to present any different picture for the time from the 
Mishnah to the present. There seems no question that the synagogue plays 
the role assumed for it both inside and outside Palestine at least by Amoraic 
times. It is when we move back to the time of the Second Temple that the 
standard assumptions about synagogues, as about so many things in 
Judaism, can no longer be taken for granted, 

Unfortunately, the assumptions are so strong that questions of data and 
matters of historical evidence often seem to make little headway against the 
tide of tradition. They are confounded by that most persistent and hardy of 
species—the impregnable defence of ‘what everyone knows,’ the incontro- 
vertible argument of ‘what must have been.” This results in the use of the 











flimsiest of evidence to support sweeping conclusions, not to mention stan 
dard reconstructions which go on paragraph after paragraph without reference 
to a piece of primary data. Alternatively, discussions mix data from various 
periods and geographical areas without any discussion of the methodological 
problems for doing so. Thus, even the recent definitive treatment in the re- 
vised Schiirer throws together material from the New Testament, very late 
rabbinic sources, inscriptions, archaeology, and Josephus without attempt 
ing to differentiate between them, though it is interesting to see that the 
notes sometimes contradict the text!" 

‘The purpose of this essay is to challenge some of the standard views 
about the development of the institution of the synagogue. In doing so, Ido 
Rot want to quibble over definitions but am willing to cast my net as widely 
as possible in trying to find evidence of the institution, whatever terminol- 
ogy is used.? For convenience, the arguments are organized around five 
specific theses which challenge a number of the common assumptions: 




















* This essay was originally published in Journal of Theological Studies 39, 00.2 (1989) 


40-410. It is reprinted by the permission of Oxford University Press. 
" Schirer, vol. 2. pp. 425-54. On p. 450 the text states, “The Torah reading was so 
2d thatthe whole of the Pestatcuch was read consecutively in a thre-yearly cyele, 

1, L118 reads, “As the existence of the tlennial cycle ts nowhere attested in 
tc literature, i eurency i the ape of Jesus is merely conjectural 

is mot enough to point to instances of public prayer and then immediately 

inake the leap tothe instiation ofthe synagogse. Examples of public fasting aod prayer are 

fof course found in the Old Testament and other Jewish literature, but 10 speak of the 
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1, Synagogues originated in the Diaspora, probably in the Greek period 


The earliest evidence which can in any reasonable way be related tothe ex 
istence of synagogues comes from Ptolemaic Egypt.? Several inscriptions 
from the reign of Prolemy III speak of the proseuché place of prayer."¢ This 
would place the earliest evidence about 250 BCE, well into the Hellenistic 
period. Subsequent to this;w-variety of inscriptions from over the eastern 
Mediterranean world attest to dozens of these proseuchai. It is generally 
taken for granted that these inscriptions are to be connected with Jewish 
places of worship and, as already stated, I would not wish to quarrel with 
such a view. It seems to me that Philo's references to the proseuché at vari 
‘ous points is very much in keeping-with the Standard interpretation’ 
However, it should be noted that not everyone agrees thatthe inscriptional 
references tothe proseuché should be related to the synagogue as such or al: 
ways even to Jewish institutions of any sort 

Why should the synag ed in the Diaspora? The standard 
‘answer is reasonable enough—that it was in the Jewish communities distant 














ogue have ori 





from Palestine that the need for a place of community worship was first 
acutely felt, But a further emphasis needs to be given to this point, which 


Institution of the synagogue presupposes the minimum of a regular (preferably weekly) 
public meeting for prayer andlor renting of tbe Isw” Some scholars attempt to distinguish 
between the terms tunapOge and proteucke ce to make other distinction, For exarnpe, 
Gutmann in Gatmane, “Origins argues thatthe lstttion called a proseuche was not really 
a synagogue. On the other hand, E. Rivkin tries o show that Philo uses proseuch 10 refer 10 

pp. 360-4 8. B. Hoenig seems to 











two separate institations see Rivkin, "Notexisience”e 

de from his definition of synagogue those iasittions in which the law was read bot 
without the accompaniment of prayer, see Hoenig. "Ciy-Square.” esp. pp. 451-2. There may 
be truth in some ofthese argument, though Iremain skeptical, bat fOr Rly purposes i scem+ 
beticr to be more eather than lve encompavong 

3 As is well known, various theories about the origin of the synagogue have been 
advanced, and they divide roughly into the which suppose an evigin in Palestine and those 
Which ave forthe Diaspora: for’ survey of eatier opinions see H. H. Rowley. Worship in 
Ancien Iruel: Is Forms and Meaning (Loodon, 1967). However, 1am looking for evidence, 
hot speculation, and the earliest stual evidence is found in Egypt from about the middle of 
the thie century BCE 

+ see Hengel, “Proseuche” Most recently, J. G. Griffiths has argued thatthe eaties 
Jewish synagogues arose in Ptolemaic Egypt; sce “Exypt and the Rise of the Synagogue 
TTS, ns. 38 (1987): 1-15. (Wi repented in the present volumme—Eds.] 

3 Vina Mos, 2211-16; fn Flaccam, 4 45:9, $3; Leg. ad Galwm, 132-7, 156-7, By saying 
that Phil's references are consistest with the inscriptions, 1 do not mean to imply that there 

the two cemuries ing his writings. All one can say is that 

the interpretation of the f Diaspora synagogue is mot an 
tureasonable one. Cres of ths Gutmann and Rivkin (n.2 above) may 
have a point however, I do not understand Guimann’s comment, “Whatever the proseach? 
was cannot be definitely ascertsined. That it wat not a synagogue, however, appears 
evident” (p. 3). Why the "house of prayer’ could not be a synagogue, he docs not make 
lear. Perhaps he should define what he means by “synagogee” since he sms to differ fromm 
what others understand 
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would also explain why it is only in the Greek period that we first meet 
dications of the existence of synagogues. This is the significant implication 
of being a temple-ceatred-religion, It has been insufficiently appreciated 
what it means to have a religion which focuses on a central temple cult 
Most discussions of post-exilic Judaism still seem to be heavily influenced 
by the Torah-centred Judaism of post-70 times. Even though the law was 
important to Judai from the time of Ezra, nevertheless the social 
and psychological dynamics of a temple religion are quite different from 
those without a focal holy place. Of course, later Judaism evolved a variety 
of symbols and substitutes which continued to incorporate elements of tem: 
ple worship, such as mythical views about Jerusalem, the various elements 
of the synagogue layout and architecture evoking the temple, and a liturgy 
which fulfilled the same spiritual and psychological needs as the original 
sacrificial cult. Nevertheless, Torah-centred Judaism with the synagogue as 
its community centre is quite different in important aspects from the wor 
ship which had the temple as its domain.® 

Various factors are likely to have hindered any development of meeting 
places in the local communities. Even though the synagogue was only 
‘meant {0 complement temple worship, overtones of the old pre-exilic high 
places could not have been overlooked. There was also the known fact of ri 
val temples such as those at Garizim and Elephantine. With such conside 
tions, as well as other forces of religious, conservatism, it would hardly be 
surprising that it took several centuries for the Diaspora to fill a religious 
need which may have been felt fairy early. Thus, the silence of our sources 
before about 250 BCE should not be thought accidental or peculiar: there is 
‘no reason to think that the Jews would have felt an urgent need for some- 
thing like the synagogue, contrary to the assumptions of some who wish to 
argue for the early development of the institution. 









































2. The synagogue in Palestine is a post-Maccabean phenomenon 


Jewish Literary Sources. We look in vain for any mention of synagogues 
before or during the Maccabean revolt. The Hebrew books of the old 
Testament make no reference to the bét kéneset which is the characteristic 
term for the synagogue in later Jewish writings, while attempts to connect 
passages such as Ezek. 11:16, Jer. 39:8, and Ps. 74:8 with the synagogue 
have generally been abandoned.’ In the LXX the characteristic Greek terms 














See, €, R. Pata, Man and Temple m Ancient Myth and 
York, 1967) 

Gutmann, “Origin.” However, A. Gelston has recently argued that Ps 74:8 refers 10 
inon-sacrficial Yahwistic coltc centres” in is article, “A Note on Psalm LXXIV 8" I-34 
(1984): 82-7, although he does consider several other possibilities for interpreling the 
passage, 


fat (1947; reprined New 
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sunagogé and proseuché are also not found with reference to anything like 





the later institutions. One passage often adduced as a forerunner of the syna- 
gogue or even evidence for itis Neh. 8 in which the law is read publicly to 
the people. But the context is clearly about a unique occurrence, not a 
weekly event, nor does the format correspond to any synagogue service 
known from available evidence * 

‘The book of Tobit, which is usually taken to be pre-Maccabean, pictures 
‘pious Jew, but what form does his piety take Regular attendance in the 
synagogue? No, he is rather said to go to the Jerusalem temple each year, 
taking his tithes with him. After his exile from Palestine, his piety is ex 
pressed either by his individual actions or in his home, Of course, Tobit is 
pictured as an exile from the captivity of Northern Israel, but this fiction 
hardly keeps the author from describing the beliefs and practices of his own 
time. Ifthe synagogue was a regular part of Jewish life, it seems unlikely 
that it would have been ignored in such a writing 

The same applies to other writings which may be pre- 
Jeast not later than the Hasmonacan period: Judith, Ben Sira, letter of 
(pseudo-)Aristeas, Dan. 1-6, the so-called apocryphal sections of Daniel, 
Jubilees. None of these so much as hint at a place of regular community 
worship. Daniel, for example, prays three times a day in private, Pseudo: 
Aristeas describes Jerusalem and the temple but says nothing about the ex 
istence of synagogues. Neither the extant Hebrew text nor the Greek text of 
Ben Sira mention synagogue worship, though the temple and its cult are not 
passed over (50:1-21), Further, one may note that the description of Judaea 
and the Jewish state by Hecataeus of Abdera refers only to the temple and its 
cult.!° This silence could of course be accidental for some of the writings 
since they may not necessarily have had occasion to refer to synagogues, but 
complete silence is at least unusual and becomes significant when it in 
cludes Tobit and especially Ben Sira, both of which would likely have 
‘mentioned the institution if it existed. 

— More important yet are the books of 1 and 2 Maccabees themselves. We 
have two independent descriptions of the crisis precipitated by the pollution 
of the temple under Antiochus Epiphanes. The troubles which befell faithful 
Jews at that time were horrendous (1 Macc. 1-2; 2 Mace. 5-7), Torture and 











Maccabean or at 





























For references to such arguments and a refutation of them, see H. G. M. Williamson, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Word Biblical Commentary, vol. 16 (Waco, TX, 1985), pp. 281-2 
Williamson's comments apply equilly to the mote recent similar suggestion by M. Fishbane, 
Biblical Interpretation in Ancient liael (Oxford, 1945), p. 113 

9 For a recent discussion of Tobit with bibliography, see G. W. B. Nickelsburg in M. 
Stone, ed, Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period. Cormpendia Rerum ludaicarum ad 
[Novutm Testamentuen, Sect. 2, vol. 3 (AtenPhilsdelphia, 1984), pp. 40-46 

10 Apud Diodorus Siculus 403.1-8. For a recent translation and commentary, see M 
‘Stem, Greet and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism, ol. | russlem, 1974), pp. 20-44, 
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death were the penalty for practising circumcision or keeping the Sabbath 
Any scrolls of Holy Writ were destroyed and the owners executed, Pagan al- 
tars were set up in many different places, with Jews forced to participate in 
the worship. But where in all this was the desecration of synagogues or dis 
ruption of synagogue worship? Not a word in either 1 or 2 Maccabees, nor 
even in Josephus for that matter (BY 1.1.2 §§ 34-5; Antig. 12.54 §§ 248- 
56). As already noted, the odd reference to prayer and fasting or reading the 
law before battle can in no way be related to the institution of the syna. 
‘gogue (I. Mace. 3:47-8; 2 Mace. 8:23) 

‘New Testament. The earliest literary references to synagogues in pre-70 
Palestine are the New Testament Gospels and Acts. From this evidence, 
there seems to me no question that there were synagogues in Galilee already 
by the time of Jesus (though whether the detailed description found in such 
passages as Toke 4:16-30 has historical value for the early first century is 
another matter)."" Josephus also attests the existence of a sunagdge in Dora 

nd Caesaraea (BJ 2.14.4-5 §§ 285-9; Antig, 19.6.3 §§ 300-5), the one in 
Caesaraea being important for the beginning of the Jewish revolt in 66, He 
also speaks of a proseuché in Tiberias (Vita 54 §§ 277-80) 

Archaeological Data. Until a couple of decades ago there were still no 
known remains of a pre-70 synagogue (apart from the Theodotus inscrip. 
tion). This picture appears to have changed, though not everyone agrees. 
The first find was at Masada, followed by that of Herodium.? Although it 
is widely accepted that there are indeed pre-70 synagogues, even ths identifi 
cation has not gone unquestioned,"? But accepting the standard 
identification, one should still note that both were built during the First 
Revolt. Yadin has argued that the pre-Revolt building remodeled by the 









































Sicarii was also a synagogue but this is pure supposition. The only cer 
tainty is that it had been a stable, for which there is a considerable quantity 
of tangible evidence! 

More significant because earlier is the building identified as a synagogue 
at Gamla."* Although the original excavator dated it to the time of Hyrcanus 
II (63-40 BCE), a more recent assessment has argued for the Herodian period, 











TTT remain agnostic about the postion of S. Zeitlin, in Zeitlin, “Origin.” thatthe 
synagogue arose from the “secular” house of assembly, as well as that of S. B. Hoenig 
(Hoenig, *City-Square", tha it took its origin from religious activities inthe city square 
While both ideas are possible, | cannot agree with Zeitin’s theory ofits origin under the 
Phases. See my thesis no. 3 below 

'2 See Yadin, Masada, pp. 181-7; Y. Yadin, “The Excavat 
(1965): 76-9; Foerster, “Masada 

13 See especially the comments of M. J, S. Chiat about the difficulties of interpretation in 
Chiat, “First-Century,” as well as comments on the specific “frst century’ synagogues in 
Chiat, Handbook, pp. 116-18, 204-7, 48-SI, 282-4 CL. also. B. Hoenig, eview of Yai, 
Masala in Jewish Bookland (Ape, 973.8 (as cited by Gutmann batt available to me) 

'S, Gutman, “Gamla.” Chat has ako questioned this identification (sce previous note), 


jon of Masada,” JE/ 15 
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23 BCE to 41 CE.!S A recent report in a semi-popular journal has also 
claimed that remains of a pre-70 synagogue underlie the second-third- (or 


fifth-t) century building at Capernaum.'® Although a more official report is 
not yet available, it seems clear that a first-century building does indeed lie 
below the later synagogue there, and it may be that this building is the 
Capernaum synagogue of the Gospels: however, firm evidence of identifica 
tion has not become available. But assuming such evidence materializes, the 
real question is whether this synagogue is any older than the one at Gamla. 
About the time of the First World War the Theodotus inscription was 
found on Mt. Ophel.!” The original studies showed that it was from about 
the turn of the common era but palacography could be no more precise than 
that. The terminus ante quem is usually given as 70: because the synagogue 
stood for several generations, itis unlikely that such was built between 70 
and 135; after 135, Jews were prohibited from even entering the site of 
Jerusalem. If this dating is correct, it is evidence for a synagogue in 
Jerusalem which stood for a considerable period of time before the destruc 
tion under Titus. It has even been suggested that the Theodotus inscription 
“freedman’ mentioned in Acts 6:9, but this has 












































came from the synagogue of 
now generally been discounted.'* 

Rabbinic Passages, Of a different character are such rabbinic statements 
as the one in Palestinian Talmud Megillah 3:1, 73d, that there were 480 





synagogues destroyed in Jerusalem by Titus. This is often quoted though 
usually stated to be an ‘exaggeration,"!? How is it an exaggeration? Were 
there really only the 394 of the Babylonian Talmud Ketubot 105a? But per: 
haps even that figure is an ¢ ation and the real number is 200, Or 
100?, 502, 202, 10? The point is that su rabbinical statements should 
be evaluated for what they are—worthless as historical information, 

















57, Ma‘or, “Gamba 
164. F. Strange and H. Shanks, “Synagopue Where Jesus Preached Found at 
Capernaum," Biblical Archaeology Review 9, no. 6 (Nov Dee. 1983): 24:31, The dating of 
the later synagogue is hotly disputed: see the debate between the excavator S. Loffeda 
sed M. Avi-Yonah in Levine, ASR, pp. S2-62, 
stodies. sce Hienmecister and Rece, vo. 1. p. 
L. H. Vincent, “Decouverte de Ia "Synapo 








the Israeli archaeologists G, Foers 





7 Foe an extensive lst of eal 
Particularly valuable ts the article 
Afeanchis’ a Jerusalem.” RB 30 (19 

18 E.g. Goodenough, vl. 1, p. 179, following Sukenik, ASPG. p 

19 Eg 8. Safi, “The Synagogue and is Worship.” i Society and Religion in the Second 
Temple Period, The Woeld History ofthe Jewish People, First Series, vol. 8 (London, 1977), 
pd 




















Potentially ce isthe institution of the ma dmadét, lay groups 
corresponding to the twenty-four priestly courses miimiréi). According 0 such passages 
the Mishnab Tas, 42-4, these groups met fasting and praying while their corresponding 
priestly court was in Jerusalem Ifso, this might be evidence of synagogues while the temple 
twas sil standing. Thre are several points one can make about this. Pst, the passages which 
speak of the ma"amaddt do not occur in the pe ftradition according 10 the 
analysis of Newaner. Appointed Times, vol 5,99. 171-2 and 231, Secondly, Josephs Joes not 


























To sum up this section, literary evidence indicates that the synagogue as 
an institution had reached Galilee and even Jerusalem by the first century 
CE. Ifthe identification of buildings at Gamla and perhaps elsewhere is cor- 
rect (a point disputed by some specialists), this lends credence to the literary 
dence, as does the Theodotus inscription. Nevertheless, the available evi- 
dence is still in harmony with other literary evidence (especially Ben Sira, 1 
and 2M and Tobit) that the synagogue in Palestine was a post- 
Maccabean phenomenon 











3. There is nothing particularly Pharisaic about the institution of the 
synagogue 


A truism which one constantly 





ads about the Pharisees is that the syn 
‘gogue was their mérier. The synagogue is seen to have been an institution 
taken over and dominated by the Pharisees, even if not founded by them 
But when the evidence is scrutinized, itis found to be non-existent—another 
cease of ‘what must have been,” Based on an assumption of the place and de- 
velopment of Pharisaism in Palestine, a hypothesis is then advanced about 
the synagogue as being under the control of Pharisees; unfortunately, it is 
not usually advanced as a hypothesis but as a fact or self-evident 
conclusion! 

‘The early sources on the Pharisees mention nothing in particular about 
them in relationship to synagogues. Josephus makes no mention of syna 
gogues in his description of Pharisees (BJ 2.8.14 §§ 162 and 166; Antig. 
18.1.3 §§ 12-15). Only one New Testament passage suggests any particular 
connection: John 12:42 which states that many of the authorities (archontes) 
believed in Jesus but “for fear of the Pharisees they did not confess it, lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue.” Readers will hardly need to be 
reminded that John is the latest of the Gospels, written long after 70, Th 


























mention such an institution. Thirdly, the postulation of a lay organization parallel to the 
Brestly is precisely the type of propaganda that one might expect from the Pharices or their 
hele in the post-70 period. The later traditions often attempt to give the picture that the pe 
70 Priestly inatitutions such asthe temple were governed by rabbit and other lay individuals 
rather than the priests. The ease with which the postulated ma’mdd fis the mode of such 
Propaganda is very suspicious. Fourthly even if sbchinetutions are historical for the pre-70, 
Period there is nathing in the tradition which soggssts that they preceded the Maccabe 
revolt Interestingly, S, Hoenig, who takes the institution of the ma’dmadat at face valve, ail 
frgues thatthe synagogue in Jodacs is » post-70 phenomenon (Hoenig, “City-Square,” pp. 
148-53), 

21 Guimann, “Origins.” pp. 3-4; Zein, “Origin,” pp. 76-78: R. T. Herford, The Pharisees 
(London, 1924, pp. 88-103: cf. L Finkelstein, The Pharisees: The Sociological Background 
of their Faith (Philadelphia, 1938), pp. S689. 
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carly rabbinic traditions about the Phar 
tion between them and the bét k&neset. 














4, Considering the lateness of the synagogue in Palestine, the immense 
superstructure of scholarly hypothesis which has been erected on this basis 
should be treated with considerable caution 






























‘A variety of theories assume the synagogue as the Site im Leben of their 
central proposal, for example, those which presuppose a certain cycle of 
liturgical readings in the pre-70 synagogue. Several such theories have 
flourished in New Testament scholarship.?> They have already been 
criticized on various grounds, but it seems to me that such theories must 
also presuppose a long liturgical history in the synagogue in Palestine, a 
further difficulty if the synagogue in Palestine is as late as I suggest. 

Similarly, much has been made of a supposed pre-70 ‘Palestinian 
rargum.’ Without going into the long debate on the question, I think one 
can safely say thatthe origin of this Targum in the oral Aramaic translation 
Of the synagogue service is almost universally taken for granted, And per: 
hhaps there was an Aramaic paraphrase of the Hebrew readings in the pre-70 
Palestinian service, but I think we can no longer assume so, Th 
on the translation of seriptu 























readings in Mishnah Megillah, for exa 
seem all to date from the Ushan period.* Was translation into Aramaic a 
regular feature of pre-70 synagogue worship? Even if so, did our extant 
Targums ori 





inate in an oral setting as is normally taken for granted? Our 
atliest targumic evidence (from Qumran) almost certainly arises from a lit 
rary milieu. Is the use of Aramaic translation in synagogue liturgy 
perhaps a para-Targumic or even a post-Targumic phenomenon rather than 
the origin of our extant Targums?®” Some of these questions are probably 











7 See in paicula J. Neusner, Rabbinic Traditions about the Pharisees before 70,3 vols 
(Leiden: Bril, 171) 
3 Bg A. Guiding. The Fourth Gospel und Jewish Worship (Oxford, 1960), 





4 See L. Morris, The New Testament and the Jewish Lectionaries (London, 1964); L 
Crockett, “Lake 416-30 and the Jewish Lectionary Cycle,” 1JS 18 (1966): 13-46; 1 
Heinemann, “The “Triensial’ Cycle and the Calendar.” Tarbie 33 (1963-4), 362-8 (Eng, 
summary ILIV); “The Tiennial Lectionary Cycle,” 138 19 (1968): 41-8; 1. R. Porter, "The 
Pentateuch and the Tiensial Lectionary cycle,” in FF. Bruce, ed, Promise and Fulfitment, 
says presented to 5. H. Hooke (Edinburgh, 1963), pp. 63-74 

2 Seo Newiner. Appointed Times, vol. S. pp. 1748. A useful summary is found in 
Newsner, Evidence, p. 828 

26 The published Qumran tarpums are 4QteLev, 4Qtghob, and 11Q%gI0b, the editio 
princeps being J.T. Milik. Qumran Grove 4, I, DID, woh. 6 (Oxford, 1977), pp 86-90, and J 
P.M. van der Ploeg and A. S. van der Woude, Le Targum de Job de la Grote XI de Qumran, 
‘oninklke Nederlandse Ahdemic van Weteaschappen (Leiden: Bil, 1971) 

27 This ea question which | aleady asked in “The Jannes/Jambres Tradition in Targum 
Peado-Jonathan and les Date,” JBL. 98 (1979): 394 m6. Did the extant Targums really arise 
ina scholarly context such asthe academy rather than the liturgy? For an important recent 
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unaffected by the question of a late origin for the synagogue in Palestine, 
but for others the matter would seem to be crucial 


5. The rise of the synagogue was a fortuitous but vital development which 
paved the way for a post-temple Judaism which became necessary after 70 





Although certain forms of Judaism functioned on a day-to-day basis without 
a temple before 70, it is very difficult to find a form which envisaged no 
temple.28 This was one of the revolutionary developments in Christianity in 
that it rejected the need for a physical temple at a fairly early stage in its de 
velopment. But the loss of the temple was a major trauma for Judaism as a 
whole, as evidenced by such works as 2 Baruch and 4 Ezra, Synagogues 














were not planned as a substitute for the temple but they were a useful vehi 
cle to make the transition2? 


CONCLUSIONS 


To sum up, evidence for institutions generally accepted as synagogues is, 
known for the Diaspora as early as Ptolemaic times. But when we look at} 
Palestine itself, evidence for the existence of synagogues is lacking before! 
the first century BCE and perhaps even until the first CE, The earliest literary 
references (the New Testament) put the synagogues as a flourishing institu 

tion in Galilee by about 30 CE as well as the existence of them in Jerusalem 





by about this time, Archaeological evidence has also been interpreted to, 
show the existence of synagogues possibly as early as the first century BCE, 
though it should be noted that this interpretation has been disputed and the 
identification of these buildings as synagogues questioned. But the 
‘Theodotus inscription would appear to give evidence for a synagogue which 
stood for several generations before the fall of the temple in 70. All this 
strongly suggests that the synagogue as an institution came into Palestine 
only very late, well into post-Maccabean times, a conclusion not surprising 











anicle discussing some of the problems aboot ou knowledge of Targumic origins, sce P.S 
Alexander, "The Targumim aad the Rabbinic Rules for the Delivery of the Targum, 
Congress Volume: Salamanca 1983 (VTSup 36; Leiden), pp. 14.28, 

28 The origin of the ant-temple sentiments im Acte 7-8 as been much debated. Although 
cemain forms of Judaism, such asthe Qumran community, may have functioned without a 
temple, they do not appeat to have rejected at such The ope ant-temple document is the 
4th Sibylline oracle; on this see J. J. Collins, “The Place of the Fourth Sibyl in the 
Development of the Jewish ibylina" JJS 25 (1974): 965-80, 

2 See the concise but very useful discussion of M. Goodman, Siate and Society in Roman 
Galilee, AD. 132-232, Oxford Cente for Postgraduate Hebrew Studies (Totowa, NJ, 1983), 
pp. 47. 
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‘when one considers the importance of the temple cult to Palestinian Judaism 
in pre-70 times. 

By way of conclusion, I will say that I fully recognize the dangers of 
some of the proposals here. The data are meagre, and an archaeological find 
tomorrow could falsify some or all of what I have argued. Nevertheless, the 
correct scientific approach is one which proceeds from the extant evidence, 
‘even when there is not very much and even when the argument must some- 
times be one from silence. This may have its hazards, but it is much 
preferable to the approach which proceeds on the basis of ‘what everyone 
knows’ or ‘what must have been 
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ie have in recent years become a matter of de- 





‘The origins of the synagog 
bate. Although most scholars have believed for centuries that the synagogue 
orginated in Babylonia during the exile after 587 B.C.E. and was then 
brought into Palestine during the return from exile, there has been a distinct 
lack of evidence to support this belief. Two recent articles, when seen 








together, have set the stage for a new direction on the question of early syna- 
gogues. The first article, by J. Gwyn Griffiths, argues a convincing case for 
tracing the synagogue's origins to Egypt.? Griffiths shows that the syna-| 
‘gogue is first evidenced in the third century B.C.E. by pointing to the well 
known dedication of a synagogue (‘prayer house,” proseuche) to Piolemy IIL 
Euergetes, who reigned from 246-221 B.C.E.,.as well as to the contempor. 
ary dedication of a synagogue at Arsinoé-Crocodilopolis. He further points 
{o several inscriptions dated from the second and first centuries revealing the 

















* This article isa revised version ofa paper given atthe Midwest SBL. meeting. Jan. 31 
19W9, grew out ofa series of lectures I gave tothe NEH Summer Seminas for College 
Teachers at Bown Univenity in the summer of 1986.1 am gratcful 0 A. J, Levine of 
Swarthmore College for encouraging me to porwe these studies farther. For reading and 
‘commenting on thie piper indifferent drafts, 1 want to think A.J. Levine, Roger Brooks, 
Dennis Grob, William R. Stegner and Waiter Auftecht. Their efforts have helped me 
improve th work. Needless to say the responsibility for any shorcomings shoul! be laid at 
my door, The essay hasbeen update for inclusion i this volume 
"This article was orginally published fn . Neusner and ES, Frerichs, es, App 
10 Anclent Judaism, vol. (Allzota, GA: Scholars Press for Brown Judaic Stas, 1989), pp. 
(67-41 1s eprint by the emis of the Eatr, Brown ods Stu 
" Fr the standard postion, see Scher, vo. 2, pp. 423-463; right Joha, A History of 
Iuracl, 3d. ed, (Philadelphia: Westninser, 1981); Pakestein, “Origin L. 1. Levine, "The 
Second Temple Synagogue: The Formative Years.” pp. 7-32 in Levine, SLA; and Levine, 
‘Ancient Synagogues.” For ctitiques and reassestment of that postion, see. Rivkin, 
‘Nonexistence": Chist, “First-Ceatury"; Hoenig. “Ciy-Square.” See also Guimann, 
‘Origine; and S. Hoenig, “The Supposttios Temple Synagogue.” pp. 55:71 in Gutmaan, 
Synagogue 
2 Griffiths, J. Gwyn, “Egypt and the Rise ofthe Synagogue.” JTAS, 38 (1987) 1. pp. 11S 
[lds it has been cepublished in the present volume | Much ofthe itscrptional evidence 
Griffiths cites is well-tnown aad has been discussed by other scholac. See, for example 
ire, vol. 2, p. 425, . 5; and Theological Dictionary ofthe New Testament, (Grand Raps 
Eerdmans, 1964-76), vol. 7, pp. 811-812. The importance of Griffiths’ article is tha he 
began in Egypt. See 

aso Dion, Paul-Euptne, “Synagogues ct Temples dans Egypte Helléistiqe,” Science et 
Esprit, 29 (977): 45-75, 
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existence of synagogues in both Lower Egypt and the Faydm. During the 
second century B.C.E. inscriptions concerning synagogues begin to appear 
in other places around the Mediterranean, most notably at Delos and 
Antioch, revealing the spread of synagogues beyond Egypt The startling 
contrast between the Diaspora and Palestine is mentioned by Griffiths, but 
is brought out most prominently in a article by Lester L. Grabbe.* Grabbe 
Palestine does not indicate the existence of 
fabbe indica 






shows that evidence concerni 
synagogues prior to the “Post-Maccabean” period. Indeed, C 











‘when we look at Palestine itself, evidence for the existence of synagogues 
is lacking before the first century B.C.E. and perhaps even until the first 
cas 


Taken together, these two articles suggest that the synagogue in 
Palestine has been imported from the larger Mediterranean world, Indeed, we 





can document its existence in Egypt nearly two centuries before 











dence of its penetration into Palestine appears. While this conclusion may 
debate on origins, it opens up a new set of 


tions. Not least of these is, how was the synagogue—this foreign im: 


finally resolve the scholat 











port—received in Palestine? The question is particularly acute be 
synagogue and the activities that take place in it constitute an inherently dif 
ferent form of Juda 
of Israelite religion. This difference must be emphasized 

~The Temple cult was a system of holiness and purity med 
sacrifices offered by a holy caste of people, the priests. The ability of the 
common Israelite to participate was limited in general to two types of activ- 
ity: (1) supporting the Temple cult by giving taxes, tithes and animals for 
sacrifice, and (2) watching the priests offer them. The priests were the only 








sn from that of the Jerusalem Temple, the cultic center 





class of people who were permitted to conduct the rites within the height 
ened holiness of the Temple and its inner Court. In fact, they alone could 
safely enter that space. There were a few exceptions to this division of wor. 
ship, most notably with regard to the Passover sacrifice and the Na 
‘oath, but the distinction between ined; the 
activities of the Temple cult, the Israelite had few re 





te 
and common Israelite re 





priest carried out the 






sponsibilties with re 

The sy 
Temple cult (ie., in Egypt) and in a sense comprised a substitute for it. It 
served as a gathering place forall Israeites—priests and commoners—where 
they took part in worship. That worship seems to have consisted of prayers 
and Scripture reading, as far as the limited evidence indicates. There were no 


id to the actual performance of worship. 
ue, by contrast, arose in a region without access to the 








3 See Griffiths, p. 4, notes 9-10 
+ Grabbe, Lester L., “Synagogues in Pre-70 Palestine: A Re-Asseasmenk." JTAS 39 (1988) 
2 pp. 401-810, (Edi —It has been republished in the preseat volume.) 
5 Gabbe, p. 410. tn this collection, the quote appears on p. 25 
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sacrifices and hence there existed no need to distinguish among the Israelite 
castes, Indeed, the only synagogue activity related to the Temple cult at 
Jerusalem seems to have been the collection of the annual Temple tax. So 
the synagogue lacked the high levels of holiness that infused the Temple 
cult; From the perspective of the common Israelite, the non-priest, there 
were thus really two different Judaisms: the Temple cult from which he was 
generally excluded from meaningful participation, and the Judaism of the 
synagogue in which he was a full participant. 

With these essential differences between the synagogue and the Temple 
cult in hand, we return to this essay's central question, what was the syna 
d riginated 
in a region wher fo access to the Jerusalem Temple, an easy in- 
troduction of the synagogue into an area where such access was available 
should not be taken for granted. The Tet 
as an unholy competitor—after all, the Hebrew Scriptures pro- 

















ogue’s reception when 
there wa 





a stine? Since the synagogue 








iple priests may have viewed the 





synagogu 
vide no support for it.? Itis 
sary; the proximity of the Temple cult may have made the synagogue seem 
inappropriate and unappeali ive to Jerusalem. Conversely, the 
synagogue and the Temple cult may have cooperated and filled distinct but 
compatible roles in Palestinian society. Unfortunately, we lack the evidence 
ny of these in-depth questions. But we can invest 


Iso possible that such 

















to Jews ni 











to answer 
tion in a general manner by taking a demographic perspective and in essence 
doing a survey. By asking, “wh 

find eviden 

discover the distribution of syna stine. The pattern of 
distribution will reveal, to the limits of the data, the relationship between 
the synagogue and the Temple cult. We shall focus our analysis first on 
evidence from literary sources, then move to investigate the archeological 
evidence.* At each stage, we shall probe the reliability of the evidence $0 
that the strength of the conclusions we ultimately draw will be 








and when, in pre-70 Palestine, do we 
concerning the establishment of the sy 





ygogue?” we can 
pgues in pre-70 
























Josep, in Antiguitier svi 164-173, indicates that Ceasar Augustus and other Roman 
officials decreed that, among other things, the Jews be permitted to store money fo 
‘Temple tx inthis syaagogues and to tanspor that money to the Jeruclem Temple without 
hindrance. t should also be noted that stone time there was a Jewish Temple onthe island of 
Elephantne in the Nile nex Aswan. A discussion ofthat temple is beyo ofthis 
paper. 


















7 Rabbinic eisegess of Ps. 74, Neh 8, and Ic 19:19 notwithstanding 

5 This article will not include the rabbinic Hteratere in its investigations; to be propel 
understood, rabbinic information concerning synagogues requires an extensive study Of 18 
‘own I will point out, however, that one ofthe rabbinic texts published price to about 250 
GE. refer to synagogues prior 1 70. The tannatic midrashim—the Mebhiltas,Sifra, the (wo 
Sifrés—rarely mention synagogues at all and never ina pre-70 context. The Mishnab, while 
it discusses synagogues in 8 number of places, never depicts them prioe to 70 ether. The 
prayers and activities that the Mishnah's framers portray as happening in the post-70 
Synagogue are depicted as part ofthe pre-70 Temple cul. Is not unt the Ite texts, such as 
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In general terms wh 
Vided into two areas 


we shall discover is this: Palestine itself can be di- 
regard to the success of establishing the synagogue 
as an institution, In the region around Jerusalem, which for the sake of this 
paper is roughly coextensive with the political boundaries of Judea, we find 
no evidence that the synagogue established itself as an important institution 
‘The Temple cult apparently held sway in this area and maintained a religious 
Environment that prevented the synagogue from gaining a foothold in the 

ea. Conversely, the region north of Judea (Samaria, Galilee, Golan, 
Decapolis, Trachonitis, and so on) provided fertile ground for the establish- 
ment of the synagogue. This area, lying beyond the immediate religious in 
fluence of the Temple cult, evidences the naturalization and development of 
the synagogue by the early first century C.E. To work out the extent of 
these conclusions and their implications, we now turn to the analysis 





















We begin by defining the object of our investigation—the synagogue, A 
synagogue forms the ongoing and central community institution in a Jewish 
town or village. On the one hand, its primary function is religious, for it 
7, worship, ane'scripruré study. On the 





‘constitutes a meeting place Tor pi 





other hand, 1may also serve less sacred activities by providing’a bank for 
‘community or charity funds, a hostel, an office for community leaders, or it 
may simply function as a meeting place—since it usually is the largest 
public building in a town. In fact, although archaeology tends to focus on 
the architectural aspects of the synagogue, the building should be understood 
primarily as a place for the community—the people Israel, It is thus a 








mainstream institution, drawing its support and participants from the entire 
I sector of society 
* When we investigate the numerous Jewish documents written prior to 70 


C.B., we discover this striking point: they contain little information con: 





community of Jews, not just a 








cerning synagogues. In fact, only three sets of texts even mention syna 
nent, Josephus and Philo. All other 
documents are silent, Nowhere in the Hebrew Bible can-we find anything 
about synagogues.’ Furthermore, the whole corpus of apocalyptic, pseude- 
pigraphic. and other pre-70 Jewish literature is silent. No mention of any 
Palestinian synagogues appears in First or Second Maccabees, the Qumran 


gogues in Palestine—the New Testa 








Tosefta and the Talmds, that synagogues se mentioned that supposedly existed prior to 
“The lateness of these texis,paticalarly in light ofthe silence of the ealir texts, readers 
the information from the lser sources extremely suspect. Alko note that Grabbe, in his 
e, makes a few preliminary observations 
9 Several passages have been identified as possibly indicating synagogues, but upon 
furtber analysis itis clear that they do not. Among these age Ezek. 11:16, Neh. & Is. 19:19, 
Pralns 744 and Jer. 39 
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texts, Jubilees, any of the Enoch texts, Aristeas or any of the testaments, to 
mention just a few documents.'° 

By contrast, the texts that pi 
synagogues during Temple times reveal an interesting phenomenon. The! 
synagogues they mention are primarily in places beyond the control of the 
Jerusalem Temple—in northern Palestine. This is certainly true for the syn- 
agogues found in Josephus. Although mo: 1e synagogues Josephus 
mentions are in the diaspora, he describes three synagogues in Palestine. All 
lie in areas north of the Temple’s immediate control—Tiberius in Galilee 
Dor and Caesaria on the coast in northwestern Samaria.!" Unfortunately 
Philo’s evidence is less substantial, He mentions Palestinian synago 
only in the context of the Essenes of Palestine-Syria, not with regard to 
Palestinian Jews in general or in Judea in particular." 

As for the New Testament—the gospels and the book of Acts, to be spe- 
cific—it follows Josephus in providing a clear picture of synagogues in 
Galilee and northern P: f them in 
Judea. The synoptic gospels almost 
which Jesus interacts in Galilee, They mention, for example, specific in 





to the existence of Palestinian 


























lestine, but reveals little solid evidence 






unanimously place the synag 





gues with 





stances in which Jesus teaches in synagogues at Nazareth and Cay 


te that Jesus went to synagogues throughout Galilee.!? 





and frequently st 
The only possible exception appears at Luke 4:44, which states that Jesus 
sues of Judea. Joseph Fitzmyer, however, makes clear 
general reference implying areas where Jews 





taught in the synage 
that the term “Jud 
live (ie., northern Palestine), rather than the territory of Judea proper." 
‘This point is supported by the parallel passages (Mt 4:23, Mk 1:39) which 
ht in the synagogues in Galilee, Furthermore, in 








a” here has a 














cles 
the following section, to which this remark is a transition, Luke g 
describe Jesus’ activity in Galilee (Luke $:1-11). Thus, Luke in particular 
al, evidence synagogues only in Northern 





ly state that Je: 





us tau 








nd the synoptic gospels in gi 
Palestine.'5 

The gospel of John echoes this emphasis on Galil 
repeatedly mentions, in the context of Jerusalem, th 


Jn 6:59), but also 
the Pharisees have 












0 Of course, in many ofthese texts we would not expect to find synagogues mentioned. 
But the question ofthis study is whether there is evidence, not whether we should expect 
evidence 

1 Foe Tiberius, see Life 277,280, 293. For Do, see Antiguities xix 300 and f 
see War it 285.9, Josephus also mentions a synagogee in diasporan Antioch, War vit 

d omis prober liber si, 81. See also the mention of synagogues in Alexandra (in 
Eaype) in Flaceus 458 and Spe. Legat 20, 132 
1S yt. 423, 9.35, 13:54; Mack 1-21-29, 139, 31,62; Luke 415-44, 7:5, 941; Jobn 6. 
Luke (1-18) (Garden City, NY: Doubleday 























14 5, . Fitemyer, The Gospel accord 
1981), pp. 
15" Again, the question before ws is not whether we expect 10 Find dats in the sy 
ing synagogues in Judes, but whether there ss such data 











gospels conce 
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threatened people who believe in Jesus with excommunication from the 
synagogue (Jn 9:22, 12:42, 16:2). But these passages provide no evidence of 
synagogues in Jerusalem either, for scholars have shown that these descrip. 
tions reflect the poor state of relations between Jews and Christians during 
the period in which John is writing—probably sometime after 80—and the 
location in which he writes—somewhere in the diaspora—rather than the 
state of affairs during Jesus’ lifetime.'* John therefore provides evidence for 

















synagogues in Galilee and perhaps for so 

but none for synagogues in Jerusalem. 
Acts provides a different picture; it focuses primarily on synagogues in 

the diaspora: Antioch, Corinth, Athens and so on. Still it includes two sets 


the Mediterranean diaspora, 


Cf passages that mention synagogues in Jerusalem. First, Paul states that he 
persecuted Christians in Jerusalem synagogues in the three major speeches 
Of his final captivity (Acts 22:19, 24:12, 26:11). But, unfortunately for the 
“Jerusalem Synagogue,” Conzelmann, Haenchen and Cadbury all agree that 





these speeches are literary constructions composed by Luke and thus reflect a 
POst-70 diaspora situation. 

Second, Acts 6:9 mentions “the synagogue which is called that of the 
Libertini, both Cyrenians and and Atexandrians,’"* While there are problems 
both with the interpretation of Acts six as a whole and with the phrase refer. 
ring to synagogues in particular, scholars do not find any basis for doubting 
the existence of this particular synagogue. So here we fi titer 




















ary evidence for a pre-70 synagogue in Jerusalem, On the face of it, this 
passage shows that the distinction between Judea and C imated by 
the evidence above is incorrect. But if we study the passage more closely 
we discover that it does not speak of a synagogue attended by Jerusalemites 

Instead, this is the syna 
Alexandrians™; it is a syna 








in gen ns and 





ogue is of the “Cyr 





gogue for foreigners, one group of which—the 





Alexandrians—even come from the country that has the oldest evidence 
concerning th 





stablishment of synagogues. This implies, then, that the 
16 For discussion ofthis question see R. E. Brown, The Gospel according to John (si), 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1966) pp. LXX-LXXIIl, 374, 379-82, 487-8; J. L. Manyn, 
History & Theology inthe Fourth Gospel, 20d ed (Nashville: Abingdon, 1979), pp, 37-63; R 
Kimelman, “Birkar Ha-Minim and the Lack of Evidence for an Anti-Chrstian Jewish Pra 
in Late Antiquity,” in EP. Sanders etal ede, Jewish and Christian Sel/-Definiion, vo 
(Philadelphia: Foruess. 1981), pp. 226243; LH. Schiflman, Who Was a Jew? (Hoboken, NI 
KTAV, 1985), pp. 53-61. I think that in general this judgement is comect, even though 
erly use the rabbinic Mterature 




















i pp. ale, 1875 
Haenchen, The Ac Westminster, 1971), pp. 103-10; H. J 
Cadbury, “The Speeches in Acts:"in FJ. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, eds, The Beginnings 
‘of Christianity, vol. 5 (London: Macmillan, 1933) p. 402-26, 

18 The translation is kes Jacksoa and K. Lake, ed., The Beginnings of 
Christian, vo. 4 (London: Macmillse. 1933), pp. 6-8 








"9 See the discussion in the previoss citation 
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institution is for Jews from foreign lands, not for native Jerusalemites. The 
passage does not indicate that the synagogue as an institution has 
successfully moved into Jerusalem and established itself as a religious force 
counter to the Temple cult. 

We can shed more light on the position of synagogues in Jerusalem if 
‘we turn briefly to the Theodotus inscription.* This inscription was found at 
the bottom of a well—obviously not in its original placement—in what is 
presently called the Old City of Jerusalem. Some scholars have dated it to 
the pre-70 period, although there is no clear evidence to support this date. 
‘The plaque states that one Theodotus, a synagogue head and the grandson of 
fa synagogue head, built a particular synagogue. If the dating is correct, 
scholars have suggested, then the grandfather may have headed a synagogue 

n Jerusalem in the early first century C.E, or even the late first century 
B.C.E, Unfortunately, this pushes the evidence too far! 

















Theodotus, son of Vettenos the priest and archisynagogos, son of a 
archisynagogos and grandson of a archisynagogos, who built the syna 
gogue for purposes of reciting the Law and studying the commandments 
and the hostel, chambers and water installations to provide for the needs of 
itineramts from abroad, and whose father, with the elders and Simonidus, 
founded the synagogue * 











‘The important point for our purposes is that the inscription reveals that the 
synagogue to which it refers has a nature similar to the one mentioned in 
Acts chapter six, One of the primary purposes of Theodotus” sy 
to provide “hostel, chambers and water installations to provide for the needs 
of itinerants from abroad...” That is, the synagogue served as a inn where 
Jews from outside Palestine could come and stay during their visit in 
Jerusalem—the inscription refers to a religious boarding house. Like the 
passage in Acts, the inscription does not provide evidence 10 indicate that 
the synagogue had gained acceptance in Jerusalem as a religious institution 





sogue was 














20 See R. Weil, La Cité de David (Paris: Libeiie Paul Gesthnet, 1920) exp. pp. 18690, 
L. H. Vincent, RB (1921): 247-277; T. Reinach, REJ (DulSept. 1920.) 46:56, and A 
DDeissman, Light from the Ancient East, trans, by LR. M. Sirachan (New York: George H 
Doran, 1927), pp. 439-441 
Unfortunitly, the date ofthis inscription i uncertain. The French scholars who 
initially studied i could not agro on the dae, Some argued fora pre-70 dating. others for 
Hadtianic or even Trajianic date, Furthermore, the archcologits who found the inscription 
did not use the modsen methods of stratigraphic analysis. Indeed, i is not even known 
‘whether the inscription was below. in, or above the destruction layer of 70. Thus, the sure 
dating ofthis stone seems io be impossible. i cold even Be from the late thitd o ead fourth 
‘With regard tothe grandfatber, the inscription ialf makes it clea that Theodotus hirmelf 
built the synagogue im question, not his ancestors. Thus whatever synagogoe his grandfather 
served, it was not this one, it could even have been one in another County, So the evidence 
reveals less certain information than we wish, 
































22 Translation is from Kloner,“Syeagogues.”p. 11 
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alongside the Temple cult. There is no hint that this synag 
tives of Jerusalem. The only evidence of synagogues in Judea is for 
foreigners, therefore, whether they be permanent residents or visitors 
Neither the Theodotus inscription nor Acts reveals the synagogue as the 
‘Temple cult’s co-institution. 

‘The evidence from literary sources, then, points to the conclusion that 
ution did not gain equal acceptance in all, 
whose residents, like those in the diaspora 
had no immediate access to the Temple—the synagogue seemed to have be 
come broadly established by the early first century C.E. In Judea, by con 
trast, where the Temple cult was the main foc 
find no evidence of the synagogue gainin, 


ie is for na- 











the synagogue as an imported inst 
of Palestine. In Galil 











Of religious activity, we 
‘ceptance as a major religious 
institution, The only evidence of synagogues in Jerusalem is linked 10 the 
needs of foreigners, Pethaps, if I may speculate momentarily, foreign Visi 
tors needed them to assist pilgimages, or, perhaps the synagogue served as a 
familiar religious and social center—a “home away from home'—for those 
who were more permanent residents in the city 














The evidence from documentary sources has provi 
pothesis. We can 


od an intriguing hy 
st it further if we turn to the data derived from 








archaeological investi 





ns23 The question now before us is whether 
mains confirm or contradict the distinction we have drawn 








archaeological n 
between Galilee and Judea. To beg 





n with, archaeologists have identified six 
potential pre-70, Palestinian synagogues. Two of these lie in Judea: Masada 
and H Migdal, Chorazin, C and 
Gamala.™ Upon close inspection, not all of these buildings live up to their 
tentative identificat This is true for Migdal, Here a later 
structure has obliterated most of the remains of the suggested synago 
This precludes establishing the character of the original building, and thus 





dium; the other four in Gali 

















prevents confirming that it is a synagogue.” Similarly, if there ever was 


first-century synagogue at Chorazin, it was 





st before archaeologists were 
gue’ at this 





able to study it thoroughly. Finally, the Capernaum ‘synagi 





> 1 have provided a select bibliography for each ofthe sites under discussion. For 9 
Ihe enlry and the bibliography for each site found in 





more extensive list 
NEAEHL 

24 The best statement of tis positon is Foerster, “Masada and Herodium™ A shortened 
version was published as Foester. “Masada & Herodion " The claim concerning the remains 

ensum was made in an article by J.P St 

gue Where Jesus Preached Found at Capermaum,” Bib 
Review 9, no. 6 (NoviDec, 1983): 243 
Migdal.” pp. 116 
Citta’ Romana de Magda,” pp. 3 
pp. 364-372: F Mi 
Reeg, vo. |. pp. 316 








Cf a possible first century synagogue a 
and H. Shanks. “Sy 











hook; Chis, “First-Century"; Crbo, V 
@ Hierotolymitana, (Jerusalem: 1976), esp. 
{& Herodiom’: Poerster, “Masada” and Httenmister and 














stage remains pure speculation, based only on the discovery of a first 
century structure, Thus there are only three structures for which sufficient 
evidence exists to discuss their possible identification as pre-70 Palestinian 
synagogues: two in Judea—Masada and Herodium, and one in Galilee- 
Gamal 
Eyen these buildings do not provide overwhelming amounts of informa. 
tion confirming their identity, however. First, none of these structures have 





any features that would identify them as specifically Jewish, let alone as 
synagogues. Their Jewish character is evident only from their location 
area identified with Jews. In fact, the architectural features that 
een used to identify them as synagogues—the benches around the 
so in structures not identified as syn: 
certain that 











walls and the columns—appear 
‘gogues, and only some of these are Jewish” While it app 
the buildings were built and used by Jews, their lack of specifically Jewish 
features indicates the difficulty facing investigators who wish to ascertain 
jecond, the discipline y prides itself on the de- 
thods that carefully record the site and permit later 
study and reconstruction. Part of this process comprises the publication of 
‘eports that enable all scholars to study and interpret the site 
ally 

been poor, The final reports for the synagogues at both Masada and 
10 appear. Thus most discussion of their 





archacolo 





their function, 





velopment of scientific my 











However, the publications of the so-called pre-70 synagogues has gi 








Herodiuin took nearly three decade 
identification and character has been on the basis of brief preliminary re- 
‘marks, rather than on comple 
The so-called synagogue at Masada is the best known of the three struc 
tures.2# Yigael Yadin identified a building built into the casemate wall as a 
synagogue. This structure was originally erected under Herod and later taken 
over by the rebels during the first revolt against Rome (68-73 C.E,), T 
ed it into a synagogue. They accomplished 
room and 


presentation of the data, 














rebels, Yadin claims, conver 





this by removing a wall, adding a floor, constructing a storage 





26 See *Chorosin,” pp. 97-102 in Chist, Handbook: Chist, “First-Century"; Foe 
Masada & Heroliva”, Focrter, Masada": aod Hitteaeistr and Recg. vol. 1 pp. 275 
A. Yeivin, 2, "Ancient Chorauin Comes hack to Life" BAR 13, no. 5 (1987): 22:39 
‘of ecclesiatteria and ouletria by Zoi Ma‘ae on p. lof Ma‘, 
cussion of the pronaos, pp. 26-28, in Foerster, “Massda” pp. 
2-20, See also Yadin, Preliminary Report 73 
28 See Chen, “Design”, "Masala pp. 248-251 in Chiat, Handb 
Century”, Foerster, "Masada & Herodiam’s Foerster, "Masada"; HOtenmeister and Reve 
Vol. 1, pp. 314-315; Ma‘or, “Gamls". Norman Minky, Unorthodox Judaism (Columbus: Ohio 
ale, 1978) pp. 1SI-171; Ovadiah and Michaelis Yadia, Masada, pp. 181-192: Yadin 
Preliminary Report. pp. 7679. and Yad, “Syeagogve” The final report is Masada I, pp. 
02-413. 
% Yodin, Preliminary Report. pp. 769. 





27 See the discus 
‘Gamla,” See also Foerster 
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adding four levels of stone benches around the inside walls, Why does Yadin 
identify this structure as a synagogue? (1) It is an assembly hall; (2) the 
nntrance faced east, and it was wholly oriented towards Jerusalem,” as is 
expected of some later synagogues; (3) fragments of Deuteronomy and 
Ezekiel were found buried in the storage room.¥° 

Although the building clearly is an assembly hall, the step from that 
ygue is problematic. First of all, the orient. 
derives not from the rebels but from the original 
Herodian structure. Second, Yadin's claim regarding orientation is actually a 
combination of two, mutally exclusive, theories regarding orientation, And 
when ex her theory is fulfilled. On the one hand, a build: 
ing's orientation—at least as it has been applied in the study of synagogue 
remains—refers to the direction faced by the worshippers; the synagogue 
should be oriented so the worshippers can easily face the Temple in 
Jerusalem. But the modifications the rebels made to the room indicate that 
orientation towards the Temple was unimportant to them, for they built a 
storeroom halfway across the wall facing Jerusalem, Thus the wall towards 
which the worship would have bes 








identification to one of a syn: 














mined closely, nei 














directed was irregular—hardly a suitable 





focus of worship. On the other hand, the second theory, found in Tosefta 
Megillah 3:2: \gogue to be oriented in the same direction 
as the Jerusalem Temple, namely, with the front entrance directly facing the 
east.) The Masada synagogue is not, since it is aligned on a northwest 
southeast axis, So neither aspect of Yadin’s confused claim concerning ori 
entation points to identification of this structure as a synagogue. 
Furthermore, according to Yadin's preliminary report, the original 

















(Herodian) floor of the building was covered with a deep layer of animal 
dung, indicating that it had been a barn. The dung was not removed before 
the new floor was laid down. Given the sanctity and respect 
synagogue, it seems incongruent—if not sacrilegious—to build one over a 
dung heap. Finally, the buried scrolls by themselves hardly prove that this 


iccorded a 





was a synagogue. For example, the literary and archeological evidence at 


© Yadin, Masada, pp. 184 & 187-8. The final report, writen by B, Netzer, expliciy 


drops the criterium of orientation. Neteerapparenily recognized its problems and decided it 
Aid not stengthen the argarment for identifying the structure as a synagogue. See Masada I), 
‘wl 3, p. 410, G. Foerster had alto emphasized the mater of orientation in Foerster, "Masada 
& Herodium and Foceter, “Masada.” bu the orientation of the synagogues at both Masada 
land Herodium derived from “the topograpty of the site” according to Ma’oz, See Ma’or, 
“Gamla,”p. 40 








31 Note thatthe Tosefta’s ruling is promulgated some 200 or so years after the destruction 





of Masada's synagogue 

2 Yadin, Preliminary Report, p. 77. He scems to bave ignored this when he suggests in 
Masada, p. 185 that Herod may have wied the building 38 a synagogue also. See also the 
discussion in Masada 111, pp. 410-413 Netzer conclusively shows that Herod built & 
synagogue neither at Masada mor at any ctherof his palaces or fortresses. 
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‘Qumran show that there was no synagogue there. Since Qumran's scrolls 
are nowhere associated with a synagogue, Masada’s fragments cannot on 
their own indicate such a structure. Iti clear, therefore, thatthe identifica 
tion of this structure as a synagogue is highly uncertain, Indeed, it could 
have been a place for the rebels to meet and plan strategy, a need common to 
most armies. Certainly, itis well situated for that purpose, overlooking the 
area where the Romans built their siege ramp. 

The structure at Herodium has the same uncertainties as the Masada 
building.* First, although the building clearly is an assembly ha 
no indication that it was used for religious purposes. Second, its orientation 
is a matter of the original structure and cannot be attributed to the remodel: 
ers.38 Third, the site was again the location of a rebel army who, like the 

















we have 








rebels at Masada, would have needed a place of conference and assembly for 
military reasons. 

In addition to these identification problems, there is alsa a problem in 
 Herodium. The primary proponent of a pre-70 date 
for the synagogue has been G. Foerster, who supervised the restoration of 
the site after the primary excavations had been completed. He argues that the 
synagogue dates to rebels who used the site as a fortress during the First 
Jewish Revolt (starting about 68 C.£,2).%* By contrast, V. C. Corbo—the 
site's excavator—initially held that the stratigraphy at the site did not permit 
nd Second Jewish Wars. His description 


dating the synagogue 














any distinction between the First 
of the synagogue in his preliminary report always refers to “le guerre 
giudaiche” (“the jewish wars”), and does not ink the ‘synagogue’ to one war 
or the other.” In the final report, however, Corbo states that the syn 
belongs to the Second Jewish Revolt (“seconda rivolta gli zeloti").* Ibis 
re, that the structure at Herodium provides no sure evidence of a 


















39 Indeed, fragments were found in other rooms at Masada without those rooms being 
3 sce Chen, “Design”; “Herodium” pp. 208-7 in Chiat, Handbook: Chiat, “Fit 





Century"; Foerster, “Masada & Herodim™ Foerster, “Masada”: Corto, “LHe 
{quar campagna” V. Con, “The Excavation at Heradivm” Qad. 1-4 (1968) 
Hittenrnester and Rees. vol, p. 173-4 Mar. “Gama, and Ovadish and Michac, Se 
Corbo's fal report in Corb, Herodon 

* Unlike the Matada synagogue which fces southeast, the Herdium synagogue faces 
due east. This atleast iin agreement withthe Toft reglation 

36 See Foerster, “Masada & Herodium” and Foerster, “Masada.” Nowhere in these 
writings docs Poenter make a ease for assigning to Heroium a date around 70. To my 
Tnowledge, no scholar has presented an archaeologcally sound azpument for dating 
ynagogtc” a Heroium tothe Bist cemtary 

See V. Cotbo, “L’Herdion quarts campagna ich, “Corbo's 

Excavations at Herediam: A Review Ack TEI 42 3S. Foster has tad an 
advantage in this debate by publishing in Engh all Cobos reports have been in hain 

38 Corto, Heradion, p. 107. want to thank Jane Reverand and Philp Hol for asisting 
sme with their expertise in Taian 
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synagogue in the first century 
from the early second century 

Even if the structures Masada and Herodium could be shown to be 


if it is a synagogue, it most likely stems 





synagogues, they would not provide information that could counter the 
distinction between Galilee and Judea evidenced by the literary data, Neither 
appears in a village, town, or city and thus they provide no evidence about 
the typical religious organization of Jewish society. Furthermore, thi 
late in the pre-70 period—it would be difficult to date the so-called 
‘synagogue’ stage of thei before 68 CE 

The final building that has been suggested as a pre-70 synagogue, and the 
only viable possibility in Galilee, stands in Gamala.* It is not a remodeled 
building, like Masada and Herodium, but one designed and constructed for a 
specific purpose from the beginning. It has no later buildings constructed on 
it, as at Migdal, because the 




















existences to a point muc! 











was abandoned after its destruction, So here 





we have a clear example of a building that was built for the function it 


served. The question is whether this function was that of a syn 





pgue 
The building was erected sometime between 20 B.C.E. and 40 C.E., and 
was used until the Romans destroyed Gamala in the war, Taken as a whole, 


1m that of the other two buildings. Like 





differs significantly fi 









lar building with tiers of benches going around 
all four sides. Unlike them, however, it had four rows of columns arranged 





as a rectangle around the inside of the benches. It was large enough to hold a 
great number of people, being almo es the size of the Masada 
structure. Furthermore, it se mmunity 
setting; the length of its use indicates that the people at Gamala endorsed its 











ms to be an official structure in a c 








construction and used the b 
‘Two items indicate tha 


siding. 





the Gamala structure was probably a synagogue. 
First, on the lintel over the doorway, the builders carved a six-petalled 
rosette, a Jewish ornam 





commonly associated with religious contexts 
during this period. This suggests that the structure was not simply a civic 
meeting house, but that it had a religious purposes, namely, those of a syn 
agogue. Second, the center of the meeting room was unpaved. As Zvi Ma‘oz 
has pointed out, this area was probably one where people did not freely walk 
(otherwise it would have been paved), and it presumably was covered with 








9B, Bar-Kochva"Gamla and Gaslanits.~ ZDPV, 92 (1976) 54-71; Anonymous, 


“Gamla: the Masada of the North,” pBAR (1979): 12-19: “Gamla.” pp. 282-4 in Chia, 
Handbook: Chia, “Fis-Century’ V. Cotbo, “La Cit’ Romana de Magdala,” pp. 355-378 in 
Studia Hieroselymitana, (Jerusalem: 1976), esp. pp. 364-372; Foerster, “Masada & 
Herodium”; Foerster, "Masada": §. Gutman, ~The Synagogue at Gam.” pp. 30-34 
Levine, ASR: S. Gutmann. "Gamls—1983,” pp. 26-7 in Excavations and Surveys in Ierael3 
(1984); §. Gutmann, “Garis —1984/1985/1986," pp. 38-41 in Excavarions and Surveys in 
Terael, 5 (1986). 8.8%; Hottesmeisier and Reeg. vol. 1, pp. S24; Ma‘or, “Gamli", and 
(Ovadiah and Michaci 
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carpets." In other words, this was an important focus of attention, but not 
casually accessed. In addition, a foundation stone was carefully placed within 
the unpaved area. Its location is well-suited for the placement of a bemah 
(for which it would have served as a support), the table from which the 
Torah scroll is read. Although none of this data provides total certainty, it 
seems probable that this building was a synagogue. 

The archaeological evidence thus provides conclusions similar to those 
we derived from the literary evidence. That is to say, the data points to the 
existence of synagogues in Galilee prior to 70, but provides no firm evi 
dence concerning Judea, While we would be overstating the case to claim 














that the archeological data demonstrates that there were no synagogues in 
Judea prior to the Temple's destruction, itis not incorrect to state that, apart 
from the evidence of synagogues for foreigners, there is no indication that 
synagogues became part of Jewish worship in Judea or in Jerusalem, 

When we attempt to take seriously the data currently available to moderi 
scholarship, therefore, we discover an important phenomenon, Within the 
limits of the evidence, it appears that an incompatibility existed between the 
synagogue and the Temple cult. The synagogue, which orginated in regions 
where there was no practical access to the Jerusalem Temple, did best in 
places that also lacked this access. In Galilee and other areas in northern 
Palestine, the synagogue established itself and became an important com: 
‘munity institution. By contrast, in regions where the Temple cult exercised 
to attend sacrifices, bring 




















some control and where people lived close enov, 
tithes and so on without major expenditures of time, the synagogue is not 
evidenced as being broadly accepted by the populace. Thus Jerusalem and 
Judea provide no data to indicate that the synagogue was an important insti 
tution alongside the Temple. 

‘The evidence, little as it is, also suggests that the synagogues known to 
have stood in Jerusalem belonged to or provided services for Jews from out 
side Palestine, This reinforces the hypothesis that the synagogue originated 
‘outside the Palestine—according to Griffiths, in Egypt. When Jews from 
abroad permanently resided in Jerusalem, they brought their foreign institu- 
tion—the synagogue—with them. They apparently established it in their 
own sub-community, but there is no evidence to indicate that it spread 
throughout the native Jerusalem population, Although the synagogue be 
‘came naturalized in Galilee after its introduction, that does not seem to have 
happened in Jerusalem, 




















* Ma‘oe, “Gamia,” pp. 38-9, 








BABYLONIAN SYNAGOGUES WITH 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 







AHARON OPPENHEIMER® 












Babylonian Jewish diaspora, especially after 200 C.E., severall syna- 
1es developed a reputation as “historic” because of a tradition which 
linked them with the beginning of the Babylonian Diaspora, This reputation 
gave them a particularly holy and revered status. No evidence assigns similar 


importance to any synagogui 





































e Land of Israel o in any other land of 
the Jewish dispersion. Occasionally, some sources identify syn 





gues in 
the Land of Israel according to selected eriteria—such as the origin of 
arrivals from various lands of the diaspora or the occupations of the 
worshippers—but no synagogue re: 








eives a reputation as historical or 





particularly revered in comparison to other synagogues. 
The best known synagogue of the historically important-synagogues is 
the “Synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb at Nehardea.” Ni 








was an import 
Jewish center at least from the early first century C.E.' Flavius Josephus de- 
scribes 
the brothers Hasinai and Hanilai, whe 
20-35 C.E.2 He also mentions Nehard 
Babylonii 








rdea as the center of Jewish sovereignty, under th 





leadership of 
ercised authority around the years 
-a and nearby Nisibis as places where 
half-shekel funds prior to delivering 
heds light on the strength of 
the Jewish settlement in Nehardea, on its excellent defenses, and on the spe 
cial relationship which it had with the Parthian rulers as early as the days of 










n Jewry used to deposit 
them to the Jerusalem Temple.’ This eviden 











the Second Temple. 


* This essay was originally published in A. Kasher, A. Oppenheimer, and U. Rappapor, 








eds, Synagogues in Antiquity en 7). pp. 147-154. thas been translated with the 
permis Yad Kahak Ben Zvi. It was translated by Dr. Nathaniel 
Stamptce 


* Reganng the location of Nehardea, see Oppeneimer, lase & Lecker, pp, 286-287. 

2 Josephus, JA, 18, 310-399, 

3A, 18, 31-313. Regarding Nisibis near Nehardea, sce A. Oppenhelmer, “The Center 
at Nisibis in the Mishaaie Period.” in M. Stern, ed, Nation and History vol. | Jerusalem, 
1983), pp. 141-150 (in Hebrew) 

‘4 Nehardea continues to maintain its romincece in the tanasitic period as well, Rabbi 
‘Agiba joumeyed there to establish an intercalated leap year, an episode which is itself 
astonishing. and highlights the satus of Nehardea (M. Yeb. 167), Nehardea served as the 
first place of residence of the Eailarch (eg. Y. Megillah 1, Tia) and thee the fist great 
academy stood Uggeret of Rab Sherira Gaon, Levin edition, pp. 78-80 
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It appears that one of the suburbs of Nehardea was called ‘Shaf-yateb,’ in 
whose confines was a synagogue called by its name, ‘the Synaj 
ve-yateb."S This synagogue was so well liked by the 
Babylonia that they used to worship there 
within it 








spite the presence of a statue 


of Shof ve-yateb, in 
‘and the father of 


Bot that syna yhardea, which had a statue in i 


Ray and Samue 








mel and Levi used to go to pray there 


This source is assigned to the beginning of the amoraic period, when the 
main rabbinic academy existed in Nehardea and the Exilarch lived there. The 
entire matter about the erection of a statue in a synagogue is inexplicable, 
for despite the biblical prohibition against grav 












images and likenesses, the 
amoraim mentioned preferred to worship in the Synagogue of Shaf ve 
yateb.? 

The important and venerable origins of the Synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb 


are revealed in the following source: 





It has been taught that Rabbi Simepn ben Yohai said: Come and see how 
beloved are Israel of the Holy Ong, blessed be He, that to every place to 
Which they were exiled, there too did the shekinah accompany them. They 
went into exile in Egypt, the shekinah went with them...0 Babylonia, the 
shekinah accompanied them. Where does the shekinah abide in Babylonia? 
Said Abbaye, In the synagogue at Hutsal and in the Synagogue of Shaf ve 
yateb in Nehardea, and do not say {how can it be both] here and there, for 
sometimes it is here and sometimes there. Said Abbaye, May I be rewarded, 
from a parasang away I come to pray there 




















Abbaye reveals that he takes pains to walk a parasang (about four-and-a-half 
kilometers) in order to pray at the Shaf ve-yateb Synagogue in Nehardea or 
at the one in Hutsal. The reason for this is because the shekinah, which ac 
companies Israel into exile, is present in these synagogues. It is interesting 
to note that in Abbaye's time Nehardea was already far past its peak of 
splendor, From the viewpoint of its strength, Nehardea was already in de 
cline at the beginning of the amoraic period. The well-known fortifications 














5 Epstein rejects on linguistic rounds the interpretation of the Geonim of ‘shaf ve-yate 
as meaning "journeyed and settled” (see the quotation of Rab Sherisa below) and 
demonstrates that the meaning ofthe two words is actually the same. In Syriac “sha? means 
dwelling and staying in one place. and ‘shawfa'—a place of dwelling. The measing ‘thaf 
Jateb" is therefore, ‘Dwelling Place,” asa place name. See Y.N. Epstein, “Zur Babylonsch 
Aramsischen Lexikographi,” in §. Krauss, ef, Festichrft A. Schware Betti, 1917), pp. 
326-327, 

6B. RH 24b, All the manuscripts and parallel versions in B. AZ 430, Rab and Sarmel are 
not mentioned 




















7 To that same peri belongs the source in B. Niddab 13a, 
once stood on the rot ofthe Shaf ve-yateh synagogue in Nehard 
© 8, Mepillah 293, 





Rab Judah and Samuel 
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of Nehardea were in a dilapidated and neglected state; indeed, it was impos- 
sible to close the gates of the city because their lower half had sunk into the 
ground.? The Palmyrans destroyed Nehardea in the year 259 C.E., so the 
academy moved to Pumbeditha, and Abbaye was later appointed to head it 
‘Some sages eventually returned to Nehardea, although a major academy no 
longer existed there.!° One of these was Rav Dimi of Nehardea, a contempo: 
rary of Abbaye. Despite all this, Abbaye, who flourished in the middle of 
the fourth century, attaches importance to prayer in the Synagogue of Shaf 
ve-yateb. The tradition about the antiquity and importance of this synagogue 
was maintained even after Nehardea itself declined in its greatness and its 
academy had departed, 

av Sherira Gaon, in his /ggeret (letter), explains the importance of the 
Synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb in Neharde 














Know ye, that at the beginning, when Israel weat into exile during the ex 
ile of Jehoiachin, there were craftsmen and smiths and several prophets 
with them. They came to Nehardea, and Jehoiachin, King of Judah and his 
party built a synagogue and they set it on stones and earth which they had 
brought with them from the Temple [in Jerusalem], to take upon them: 
he fulfillment of Scripture, “Your servants take delight in its 
{Zion's} stones, and cherish its dust” (Psalms 102:15), and they named that 
Synagogue the Synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb in Nel 
Temple journeyed and settled here.! 
























ardea, that is, the 





Ray Sherira Gaon claims that the foundation of this synagogue included 
earth and stones from the ruins of the First Temple which the exiles brought 
with them from Jerusal 








n. In this spirit, he also explains the name of the 
synagogue, ‘Shaf ve-yateb,” by the expression, “the Temple journeyed 
(Hebrew: 203) and settled here (Hebrew: 32°, Aramaic: 37). This explana 
tion is sort of a folk etymology, and shaf ve-yateb is simply the name of a 
suburb of Nehardea, a name which was also given to the synagogue within 
it? This clear that Rav Sherira Gaon's statements are not historically au 
thentic, for at the time of Jehoiachin’s exile, the Temple was still standing 
Furthermore, Jehoiachin was thrown into prison and itis thus unlikely that 
he carried out any building projects in Babylonia, even if he received special 
treatment in prison. Indeed, scholars have argued that there is no evidence of 
the existence of any syn: 




















gogues during the Babylonian Exile, and that their 








9 See B. Erubin 6b compare B. Tax. 206, 





'B. Baba Batra 22a. Regarding the restration of the academy at Nehardea, sce also Y 
N. Epstein, Introduction fo the AmoraicLiteratre (Serasalem, 1962) p. 129 (in Hebrew). 
"Levin edition, pp. 72-73: M. Stern, “The Assyrian Jerusalem in a Fragment ofthe 
‘Work of Asinias Quadeatus,” Zion 42 (1977): 295.297 (in Hebrew) 
12 See note 5 above. Concerning the Synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb in panicular and 
Babylonian synagogues in genera, see also Kraus, pp. 214.223, 
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origins lie in the Second-Temple period.! Without doubt, then, there is 
considerable exaggeration in Rav Sherira Gaon’ testimony about the an- 
tiquity of the Shaf ve-yateb Synagogue, and it includes a legendary element 
regarding the circumstances of its founding. But whatever the historicity of 
these claims, they certainly emphasize the importance which the Babylonian 
amoraim attributed to the antiquity of synagogues. 

It should be noted that the Shaf ve-yateb Synagogue is the last-known 

remnant of the history of Jewish Nehardea. In his travel book, Benjamin of 
Tudela mentions nothing about Nehardea except Shaf ve-yateb: “And there is 
the synagogue that the Jews built out of Jerusalem earth and stones..they 
called it Shaf-yareb which is in Nehardea"!* 
e Babylonian Talmud, in tractate Megillah, also praises the synagogu 
at Hutsal, Rav Sherira Gaon, in his /ggeret, refers to this evidence and 
appends to ita disagreement among the amoraim about which of these two 
synagogues the Divine Presence desir 
the one at Huts 





























sits place—the one at Nehardes 





‘And the shekinah was with them, as itis stated in [B.] M 
Babylonia? Rav said, in the synagogue of Hutsal, and Samuel said, in the 
Synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb in Nehardea; and do not say here and not here 
for sometimes it is here and sometimes here. Abbaye said, May I be te: 














warded, from a parasang away I come to pray there; and this synagogue of 
Hutsal is close to the Study House (ber midrash) of Ezra the Scribe and itis 
farther down from Nebardea,"° 








The tradition with regard to the importance of the synagogue of Hutsal, on 
account of the Divine Presence which resided there from the days of Israel's 
Exile at the end of the First-Temple period, fits in with other evidence 
which reflects the antiquity attributed to Hutsal, Rav Assi, a member of the 
first generation of the Babylonian amoraim and a native of Hutsal, rules that 
the Scroll of Esther read on Purim be read in Hutsal not only on Adar 14 











but on the 15th as well, because itis one of the walled cities for which there 
is doubt whether it was surrounded by a wall in Joshua's time." 








the First Century, vol. 2, Compendia Rerum tadsicarum ad Novum Testamentom 


fai, “The Synagogrs," in S. Safi and M. Stern, eds, The Jewish People in 


(Assen/Philadelphia, 1987), pp. 909-913, But sce also L_ I. Levine, “The Second Temple 
Synagogue: The Formative Year," ia Levine, SLA. pp. 7-31 

1 See Benjamin of Tudela, , p. 46 

45 Levin edition, p. 73. 

168, Mes the requirement of reading the Scroll of 
Esther inthe synagogue on Adar IS in cities having serounding walls in the days of Joshua 
[rater than on the 14th, asin all other cities) also applies to cities outside the Land of Israel 
Regarding other ordinances of Rab Aui in Hutal, see B. Hullin 266, In the Hamborg 
manuscript, this passage appear t 1073 
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Another source attests to the prominence and the antiquity attributed to 
Hutsal: 


Said Ray Judah: Whosoever dwells in Babylonia is {accounted} as if he 
lived in the Land of Israel, as it is written, "Away, escape, O Zion, you who 
‘dwell in Fair Babylon” (Zechariah 2:11). Said Abbaye; We have a tradition 
that Babylonia will not experience the pangs [associated with the coming] 
Of the Messiah applies to Hutsal of Benjamin, and they call it ‘Refuge of 
Deliverance.’!? 








Abbaye's statement, which exempts Babylonia from the pre-messianic tribu- 
lations, is linked in this source to Hutsal. In addition to the importance and 
antiquity of the site, it seems that the link is based also on a folk etymol: 
‘ogy which derives the name Hutsal (x17) from the word ‘deliverance’ 
7). 
Some scholars have attempted to differentiate the Hutsal in Babylonia 
from one in the Land of Israel. The latter was located in the tribal territory 
of Benjamin, on the basis of the above-mentioned source, where Hutsal is 
described as “Hutsal of Benjamin,” If this is the case, then this source is 
not speaking about the Babylonian Hutsal, even though there is no logic to 
link Abbaye’s statement conceming the absence of pre-messianic tribu 
tions in Babylonia to Hutsal, Furthermore, in the source which deals with 
Rav Assi's ruling about reading the Scroll of Esther in Hutsal of Babyloni 
there is a reference to the town as “Hutsal of the house of Benjamin."!9 As 
mentioned above, Rav Assi himself was a Babylonian amora from Hutsal, 
Thus we can assume that Hutsal always refers to the Babylonian Hutsal and 
the name “Hutsal of Benjamin,” if authentic, probably derives from tradi 
tions that link the ancient inhabitants of Hutsal to the members of the tribe 









































"7B Ket. 11a. The fit phase appears in the Manich manuscript a, “Sa 
the name of Rab” The saying ise conforms tothe views of Rab Judah, Con 
24h: B. Shab. 13: B. Ket 1108, Se also note 19 below 

18 See A, Neubauer, La Géegraphie du Talmud. (Paris, 1868: repr, Amsterdam, 1965), p. 
152; 4. Schwartz, The Produce of the Land (erussler, 1900), Luncz edition, pp. 163-164 (in 
Hebrew); IS. Horowitz, Palestine and the Adjacent Countries (Vienna, 1923; rept. Israel, 

0), pp. 73-74 (in Hebrew), 





Rab Judah in 
are B, Ber 














"9 should be noted that these two sources, in some of the manuscripts, read only 
Hutsal’ with no addition. In Abbaye's statement in B. Ket. 11, "..applies to Hutsal of 
Benjamin.” "of Benjamin” does sot appear in the Monich mandscrpt, or 113. 
Se also the parallel wording in Midrask Hagsade! “applies to od ‘Source of 
Deliverance”™(Leviticos 28°38, Steimalz edtion,p. 714, and similarly in Yalkut Hamathiri 
Zechariah 2:11; compare also Kaftor Vaferah, Luncz edition [in Hebrew], p. 171). In the 
ordinance of Rab Acc in B, Megillah 5b, "- Hotel of the Houte of Benjamin." “ofthe House 
Of Benjamin” does not appear in the Masich manuscript, Munich B, or London: the Oxford 
manuscript has “Hutsl of the House of Minyamia” and does the margin of Munich B. 
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‘of Benjamin who supposedly setled in this area during the 
in the sixth century BCE? 

The statement of Rav Sherira Gaon quoted above provides an indication 
of Hutsal’s location. It suggests that Hutsal lies south of Nehardea in the di- 
rection of Sura. This location helps explain the differences between Rav and 
Samuel mentioned by Rav Sherira Gaon. Samuel, the head of the Nehardea 

idemy, pinpointed the location of the shekinah in the Synagogue of Shaf 
ve-yateb. Rav—who left Nehardea and founded the academy of Sur 
to become independent from Nehardea and for that reason identified the loca. 
tion of the shekinah as the synagogue of Hutsal, which was close to Sura 
and a place of antiquity and of prominence in its own right. The close con 
nection between Hutsal and the academy of Sura and its sages finds expres: 
sion in additional sources. Ray Hisda, head of the academy of Sura in the 
third ger y im, bans the butchers of Hutsal.2! 
Rav Aha of Hutsal heeds the halakic decision of Rav Ashi, head of the S 
academy during the sixth generation of the Babylonian amoraim, when the 

was located in Mata Mehasya. 

The sources tell of noteworthy activities by the sages at Hutsal to the 
extent that the impression was created that an independent bet midrash 
existed there. Among the sages who stayed at Hutsal and taught there, Rabbi 
Josiah is mentioned several times.® Various scholars have identified Rabbi 
Josiah as a tanna_of this name who was a disciple of Rabbi Ishmael. I 
light of this, they have developed a theory about a group of Rabbi Ishmacl's 
disciples who migrated to Babylonia after the Bar-Kokba rebellion, They 
established a ber midrash headed by Rabbi Josiah parallel to the bet midrash 
functioning at that ti isibis under the leadership of Rabbi Judah ben 
Betera, According to these scholars, the bet midrash in Hutsal took part in 
the literary creativity of the sannaim, including the redaction of parts of the 


abylonian Exile 

























































201F the Minyamin version is accepted (see preceding note), then itis conceivable that 
the tradition considers the original imbabitans of Hutial to have been of the family of 
Minyamin the Leyite, mentioned in the census of Hezekiah (2 Chronicles 31:15) also see 3. 
Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien (Frankfurt am Main, 1929), p. 300, note 6, or meng 
those listed with the priestly course Miyamin (1 Chronicles 269). See also A, Bichler, Der 
galluische ‘Am-ha’Ares des 2weiten Jalvhundert (Vienna, 1906; repe. Hildesheim, 1968). 









21, Hultin 132 
2B, Ker. 13b. On the locaton of Husa, its sages, and inhabitants, see Oppenheimer, 

luaue & Lecker, pp. 160-164. Regarding the center at Mata Mehasya, sce p42 

2p, San, 1a; B. Git 61a 
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Mekhilta of Rabbi Ishmael and Sifré to Numbers.* This theory lacks 
foundation, among other things, because of the basic argument that we 
should not identify Rabbi Josiah, the disciple of Rabbi Ishmael who 
flourished in the generation of Usha, with the Rabbi Josiah of Hutsal, In his 
Iggeret, Rav Sherira Gaon states, “And after Rabbi (Judah ha-nasi], there 
were tannaitic sages from there (the Land of Israel)...and from here 
(Babylonia) like Rabbi Josiah of Hutsal.”®5 This means that Rabbi Josiah 
of Hutsal flourished after the days of Rabbi Judah ha-nasi, during the first 
generation of the Babylonian amoraim.2® There is nothing in this to n 
the possibility that there existed a bet midrash of this or another kind in 
Hutsal, possibly even during the tannaitic period. This possibility fits with 
the traditions regarding the importance of Hutsal and its antiquity, and from. 
this point of view it may be appropriate to draw some lines of similarity be 
all similarity 10 a 
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tween it and Nehardea. Still, itis a long way from this s 








precise determination about the redaction of specific tannaitic literature 
Hutsal 

In addition to the synagogues in Nehardea and in Hutsal, other syna: 
ues in Babylonia had a historical tradition. These gained their reputations 
by association with biblical heroes found in Babyk 








synagogue attributed to Daniel 


Ray Huna the son of Ray Jeremiah bar 





Said Ray Hisda to Mari the son 





Abba: It is said that you came from Barnesh [Khan Birnus] to the 
Synagogue of Daniel, a distance of three parasangs, on the Sabbath; what 
4do you rely upon? Upon the burg {isolated huts]? But said your father's fa 


ther, in the name of Ray (that there are no) isolated huts in Babylonia??? 


He went out and showed him cet 








This source reveals that a 
angs distant (about 





noraic sages walked on the Sabbath from 





Barnesh?® three pa fifteen kilometers) in order to pray 


# About the redaction of tannstic midrashis by sages of Rabbi Ishmael’s Academy in 
Hal, see |. Halevy, Generations of the Founders, vol. 4 Jenaalem, 1967), pp. 679-681 (in 
Hebrew); J. Neusner, A History ofthe Jews in Babylonia, vo. | (Leiden: Beil, 1965), pp 
128-135, 179-187; B. Z. Eshel, Jewish Senlements in Babylonia during Talmudic Times 
Jerusalem, 1979), pp. 106-107 (in Hel 








5 Levin eition, p59. 

6 YN. Epstein, Inrovdction tothe Literature ofthe Tannaim (erusalem, 1957), p. $70, 
‘ote 179 (in Hebrew); L Gafni, “The Academy in Babylonia” (Ph.D, dissertation, He 
University, Jerusalem 5739 (1979) 9p. 15-17, and bibliography 

27 The Munich manuscript and other ve 
seems correct. See Die Soferim 

8 B. Erbin 2a 

Ie is reasonable to identify Bamesh as modern-day Khan-Bimus fo 
of Hilla. See Oppenheimer, Isaac & Lecker. p64 








ions read "the father of your father” and this 
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t the Synagogue of Daniel on the outskirts of the city Babylon.® There is 
‘no reason to assume there was no synagogue at Barnesh itself, but rather 
that they pesceived special merit in worshipping in an ancient synagogue as- 
sociated with Daniel. It is possible that one can tie this to evidence in 
Arabic sources about pilgrimages of Jews and Christians on their festival 
days to Daniel's den in Babylon.>! The ‘historical perception’ regarding the 
lion's den and other sites in the environs of the city Babylon finds expres- 
sion in the Talmud as well: 








Rav Hamnuna preached: Whoever sees Babylon the Wicked should recite 
five benedictions—upon seeing Babylon, one says “Praised be He who de- 
stroyed Babylon the Wicked.” Upon secing the house of Nebuchadnerzar, 
fone says “Praised be He who destroyed the house of the wicked 
Nebuchadnezzar.” Upon seeing the Lion’s Den or the Fiery Furnace, one 
says, “Praised be He who performed miracles for our ancestors in this 
place..." 











Daniel's synagogue, like other sites in the area of ruins of the city of 
Babylon, is mentioned as well by Benj 2 He mentions yet 
another synagogue associated with a biblical figure and which is found in 
the same vicinity: “And from there [from Kafri] three parasangs to the syna- 
gogue of Ezekiel the Prophet, of blessed memory, which is by the 
Euphrates River..." Kaffi was situated in the vicinity of Sura, and the 
synagogue ascribed to Ezekiel was located, by this evidence, at a distance of 
three parasangs from it, on the bank of the Euphrates." 

The sum total of the sources clearly shows the importance which 
Babylonian Jewry ascribed to specific ancient synagogues, and the traditions 
they associated with them in order to glorify that antiquity. The preference 


nin of Tudel 
























0 These amoraic sages were not concemed about violating the Sabbath limit probibition, 
because ofthe ruins ments present by the road. Compare “Said Rabbi Simeon: Its 
ossible to go From Tiberias to Sepphoris and from Tyre to Sidon fo the Sabbath] because of 
the caves and towers that are between then” Tos. rub. 6:8; compare Y. Env. 5,226 

4 See Masuli, Marup ad-dahab wa-ma'adin al-gauhar, (in Arabic), Ch. Pellat edition, 
vol. | (Beirut, 1966-1974), p. 265 (=E. Barber de Meynand and Pavet de Courelle edition 
(Paris, 1861-1877), vol. 2p. 115): Qazwini Ar ra-ahbaral-ad (Beira, 1960), 
304 (in Arabic); Qutub, al Masalik wa-lsmamalit, Nor Oxmaniya manuscript, fl. 593 (in 
‘Arabi; Mustauh, The Geographical Part ofthe Nuchat al Qulub, (in Arabic), G. Le Strange 
‘edition (Leiden, 1915-1917), vol 2.p, 4: at-Ta’alib, Timaral-gulab fi madaf wa-l-mansub, 
(in Arabic), Muhammad abu [-Fadl Ibrahim edition (Cairo, 1965), p. 233, ad-Dahabi 
Tadkiratal-hufac, vol. (Hyderabad, 1956), pp. 92-93. On the den see especially al-"Umar 
Masalit al-abvar, im Acabic), vl. 1, Abad Zaki Basha edition (Caio, 1924), p, 232 

32 p, Ber. $7. Compare Y. Ber. 9, 124. Regarding the archacological rem 
Nebuchadnezzar’s summer palace, see Oppeoheimer, Isasc & Lecker, pp. 5 
bibliography 
33 See Benjamin of Tudela, 6S, p. 42 
¥ See Benjamin of Tudela. 6. . 
38 See Oppenbeimer, lane & 
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for synagogues possessing historical associations is peculiar to the Jews of 
talmudic Babylonia and reflects their beliefs and manner of thinking, There 
is in this a certain similarity to the conceit regarding the purity of lineage 
which served as a criterion for determining the boundaries of Jewish 
Babylonia.® In this regard, the Jews of Babylonia viewed themselves as pre- 
eminent, even superior to the Jews of the Land of Israel. “Said Rav Judah in 
the name of Samuel: “All the lands are as an ‘issah to the Land of Israel, 
and the Land of Israel is as an ‘issak to Babylonia.’"5” Just as they traced 
synagogue origins to the early days of the Babylonian exile, so the purity of 
lineage is traced to the days of Ezra who, according to tradition, did not emi- 
grate to the Land of Israel until he had refined Babylonian Jewry as pure 
sifted flour ® 

‘An additional aspect of the extreme veneration of a 
bound up with the com fe with the Land of 
Israel, Despite their occasionally ambivalent relationship toward the Land of 
Israel, Babylonian Jewry safeguarded their strong and varied ties with it. The 
ancient synagogues with their roots in the Land of Israel—like the traditions 
bout building the Synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb in Nehardea with stones 
brought from the Temple, or the connection of Hutsal and its synagogue 
with the exiles from the tribe of Benjamin—tstify indirectly to the bonds 
between the Babylonian diaspora and the Land of Israel, and show the roots 
of the Babylonian Jewish diaspora in the Land of Israel. 

















int synagogues is, 





ection these synagogues hi 
























3 See A. Oppenheimer and M. Lecker, “Lineage Boundaries of Babylon," Zion SO 
(1985): 173-187 (in Hebeew 

37 B. Kid. 6 and 7a; B. Ket. 1113. Compare the incident about Ze‘ici who emigrated 
from Babylonia tothe Land of Iracl, but refed 19 wed the daupher of Rabbi Yohanan (B, 
Kid. 716) 
358, Kid, 696 and 71 
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THE STRATIGRAPHIC CHRONOLOGY OF THE 
GALILEAN SYNAGOGUE 
FROM THE EARLY ROMAN PERIOD 
THROUGH THE EARLY BYZANTINE PERIOD (CA. 420 CE.) 





DENNIS E, GROH 


It was the scholars of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century who 
first noted the large number of apparently Jewish structures in the Galilee, 
which they termed ‘synagogues."! Since the days of Kohl and Watzinget 
survey, architectural clearance, and stratigraphic excavation of such struc 
tures have proceeded to produce a large concentration of Jewish public build 
ings in the Galilee and Golan.? More recent scholarship has produced excel 
lent summaries of the state of synagogue research, including the invaluable 
work of Rachel Hachlili.’ Yet debates still continue in the field around a 
whole series of crucial questions: Is there a typological development of so: 
called ‘synagogue’ structures? Precisely when and where do certain structural 
and architectual elements appear? To what degree can we interpret how such 
structures were used when we continue to view them in architectural isola 
tion, apart from their ancient village contexts? And, most important of all 
for purposes of this chapter, precisely when does each particular structure 
appear and how long (and with what changes) does a particular building con 
tinue in use? Although Hachlili has advanced us all to a great degree in this 
latter question, there is still considerable room for correction of and preci 
sion in the results she has presented. The sheer scope of her study has 
melded sites and structures with ‘soft’ (i.e., imprecise) publication—and 
hence imprecise dating—into her overall picture; her study has missed some 


























Tf, Kitchener, 123-129; Kohl and Watzioger 

2 See, for example, the map of synagogues concentrated in the Galilee and Golan in 
Hachlill, Jewish Art, p. 142. Her map should be corrected by moving the ste of Marous 
(Meroth) tothe Bast of Bar'am rater than the West, and Beth She"arim should be spelled a¢ 
here, See also Susan Weingarten and Moshe L. Fisher, “Ancient Jewish Ar An 
‘Archaeological Perspective,” Journal of Roman Archaeology 5 (1992) 444, n 20. For map 
showing a greater distribution of synagogues because it accepts architectural elements and 
parts of buildings as synagogues, see Z. tls, “Galle, Survey of Synagogues,” EASI 
(1986): 35.37 

3 The important summaries to date are: Gatmann, Synagogee; Gutman, Ancient 
Synagogues: Hittenmeister aod Reeg: Chiat; Moshe Dothan, "Research on Ancient 
Synagogues in the Land of Israel,” in Shanks and Mazar, pp. 89-96; Levine, ASR : Levine 
SLA; Machlli, Jewish Arad Hachlik, Ancient Synagoues 




















very precise stratigraphic information, and, to a degree, has globalized the 
picture of the state of synagogue research, giving the impression that we 
know more than we do know.* This is not to negate what is her fine schol- 
arly achievement, but rather to insist that we need to take a step back from 
itand come atthe problem from another direction. 

In this chapter I want to examine the chronology of the Galilean syna- 
Rogue exclusively from the standpoint of stratigraphic archaeology. Sixteen 
years of excavation in both Upper and Lower Galilee have convinced me 
that only the precision of controlled scientific excavation and proper publi- 
cation of those results will give us the precise starting points in our discus 
sions of the chronology of Galilean synagogues. I want to confine myself 
to discussions of those Jewish public structures for which I have available 
to me, and (where possible) to the more general reader, balk sections, coins, 

nd, especially, pottery taken in controlled excavation, As a specialist in 
Late Roman ceramics, I find pottery especially important, Coins alone 
(taken apart from sections and pottery) can be, and are, frequently deceptive 
in interpreting the chronological horizons and limits of a structure or sit. 
One example may suffice. 

The early modern excavations of the famous synagogue site Chorazin 
were published in 1973, In that report coin evidence indicated that, as 
Eusebius’ Onomosticon testified, the site lay destroyed from the early fourth 
century C.E.; the latest coin dated from Theodosius.> Fortunately, the exca 
vator, a skilled archaeologist, was wise enough to publish the pottery, 
which indicated the site continued on in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries 
C.BS Subsequent excavations produced the ‘coin-elusive’ Byzantine city 
Indeed, the sheer ubiquity, indestructability, and (when broken) worthless- 
ness to ancient people makes ceramic evidence more valuable than coins to 
the modern excavator. 


























The almost obsessive preoccupation of archaeologists with inscriptio 
found in and on synagogue structures, by contrast, fails to provide sufficient 
basis for precise dating. Take the case of the latest synagogue structure at 
Nabratein, The inscription carved on the lintel, which dates to 564 C.E. 
not only ‘secondary’ (e.g., carved on a previous structure's lintel), it gives 
no indication of the long history of that late building's usage, From strati- 
‘graphic excavation of that late structure, which includes proper recovery of 











* For inclusion of sites with imprecise publications, sce the chart in Hachili, Jewish Art 
pp. 148-149; ef p. 399 for the, eg. dating Of Gus Halay Il and Harmmath- Tiberias A a 
fourth century.” with the discussions of these synagogues inthe text below 

$2. Yeivin, “Excavations at Choeazin 1962-1964," Erte lerael 11 (1973): 157 

© The Chorazin pottery incladed fine wares ofthe following types, CRS Form I (late 
fourth century-ca. 475 CE); CRS 9 (ca. $50.600 C.E); LRC Form 3 (early fth-550 CE) 
and ARS Form 91A (lte fourth at fifth CE), 
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phases with coins and ceramics, we now know that the building was re- 
paired and used through the seventh century C.E.” Our Galilean Jewish pub- 
lic buildings, contrary to early estimates of the length of their usage, are 
now showing hundreds of years of continuous occupation, and, thus, only 
stratigraphic procedures can untangle the history of such a long usage.* 

Most problematic is the continuance of a method of dating synagogues 
by a scheme of architectural sequence pioneered by the great scholar E. L. 
Sukenik. Sukenik developed a dating typolo, 
hhad no permanent place for the Ark in the wall facing Jerusalem, being fa. 
cade-oriented towards Jerusalem and having a flagstone floor. In the next 
stage of development, called now a *broadhouse,” an apse for the Ark was 
located in a long wall which faced Jerusalem, opposite to the entrance-way. 
and mosaic flooring replaced the older flagstone paving. The terminus a quo 
for this new type of synagogue was the first half of the fourth century C.E. 
though Sukenik seemed to have favored the fifth century for the actual ap- 
pearance of such a synagogue? That Sukenik model was refined to give a 
three-stage development of the synagogue: (1) a basilical type dating to the 
second and third centuries of the Common Era, followed by (2) Sukenik’s 
fourth-century broadhouse type (supposedly ‘transitional’), and finally (3) 
the full Byzantine synagogue with apse in the narrow end oriented toward 
Jerusalem," 

‘So much has changed since Sukenik's model was developed and refined. 
Both the actual location and actual orientation of synagogues seems to con- 
tradict the ancient literary laws by which modern scholars interpreted 
Galilean structures,!' More importantly, stratigraphic excavation has flat 
footedly destroyed the sequential development described above.'? Yet that 
‘model of synagogue architectural dating and development has persisted in 











































7 “En-Nabratein,”p. 4 and Fig. 2 and 20-2; se alsa Deanis E. Groh, “Judaism in Upper 
Galilee atthe End of Antiquity Excavations at Guth Halav and en-Nabeatein” in Studia 
Parristca XIX, ed. by Bleabeth A. Livingstone (Leaven: Peters Press, 1989), pp. 68, 70-71 
Cr. the judgement of Kitchener in Kitchener p. 126: “Thos we arrive atthe conclusion 
atthe Jewish influence which gave rise to these buildings was both extremely local and 
short-lived 

9 Sukenik, ASP, pp. 27-28, . 

10 Moyers, "Current State" p. 12 

11 Availability of land and local topography scem to have dictated a synagogues location 
often (as at Gamala, Khirbet Shems", Meitoa). leaving the synagogue to be topped or 
‘overshadowed by hooses on highee ground (agai the Talmudic advice of Bavli, Shabbat 
Ta, and Tosefta, Megillah), Orientation of Jewish, Chistian, and pagan strvetures is not as 
seitled as scholars represent: ef. Joha Wilkinson, “Orientation, Jewish and Christian,” and 
Sharon C, Herbert, “The Orientation of Greek Temples” PEQ 116 (1984) 16-30 and 31-34 
respectively 

"2 Cf. Meyers (see n. 10 above); Rachel Hachlii, “The State of Anciest Synagogue 


Research.” in Hach, Ancient Synagogues. p. 4; Seager, “Architecture.” p. BS. 
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the training of archaeologists through three generations of faculty and stu. 
dents, primarily at the Institute of Archaeology of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem. Sukenik originated the mode! and Avi-Yonah embellished it.!? 
In recent decades, Gideon Foerster has tried (with important modifications) 
to save it—especially the third-century date for the basilical Galilean 
Synagogue."* 

‘Thus discussions of the late dating of the synagogue at Caperna 
whose stratigraphic evidence overwhelmingly supports Loffreda's post-370 
CE. founding date, continue to be clouded and muddied by supporters of the 
architectural development scheme, who insist that the synagogue is either 
earlier in date or employs earlier architectural elements in the Ia 
ture.!5 




















In the present study, I am aiming at starting points—benchmarks, if you 
will—for a chronology of Jewish public structures in the Galilee and Golan, 
In this discussion, I intend to confine myself primarily to those structures 
which have been cleanly excavated and clearly published in a way that Tcan 
make sense of them for both myself and my readers. Specialists may there- 
fore find their “favorite” site ignored because of the state of the evidence or 
the state of publication of the evidence. In addition, I will not concern my 
self in this chapter about the precise usage to which a Jewish public build: 
ing was put, that is, whether it functioned as a bet tefillah (House of 
Prayer), bet knesset (House of Assembly), or bet midrash (House of Study), 














but will concentrate on matters of the form or plan of the public structure, "6 


> Seager. “Architecture.” p. 8S, auribetes the term “wransitional type for the 
troashouse to Av-Yonab 
9 FG, Foerster, “Notes on Recent Excavations at Capemaum,” in Levine, ASR, pp. 57 
59; "Synagogue Art and Architecture,” in Levine. SLA, pp. 14 





15 Seo, 1 above: M. Avi-Yoauh "Some Comments on the Caperaum Excavations,” in 
Levine, ASR, pp. 60-62. The “earlier architectural elements” argument appears ‘unkilable, 
despite all the stratigraphic evidence tothe conrary: cf. Hanswlf Bloedhom, “The Capitals 
of the Synagogue of Capernaum—Their Chrooological and Siylistic Classification with 
Regard 10 Development of Capitals inthe Decapois and in Palestine,” in Hachili, Ancient 
Synagogues, p. 52. Bloedhom accepts Rassel's hypothesized earthquake of 363 C.E, 0 
‘explain the “reuse” of an earlier synagogue'sarchitectoral elements inthe late synagogue a 
Capernaum (p. $2). Unfortunately, neither the excavators of the ste nor the readers of the 
reports can find evidence of any sech earthquake. Nor does any 363 CE. earthquake appear 
at Tiberias, Hammath Tiberias or Sepptoris but mid-fourth centry destruction at Sepphoris 
should be attributed to the results ofthe Gallas Revolt (based on the field books of th 
University of South Florida Excavations at Sepphoris: James F. Strange, Director; Dennis E. 
Grol and Thomas R. W. Longsaff, Associie Directors 


























For bet tefilak and bet inesse. see the references in Seager, “Architecture,” p. 88 
tnd na. 30 and 31. Only ove clear bet midrath bas been found in Gaile. See Zvi Man, "The 
Synagogue and Beth Midrach of Merah” in Hachili, Ancient Synagogues, pp. 31-36 and 
plate XXIV. (See also Man's esay in the present volume-—Eds.) The lintel from another has 
been found at Dabbura in the Golan Heights, see Dan Urman, “Jewish Inscriptions from 
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Furthermore, I do not intend to address questions of the architectural proto- 


types or origins of the synagogue structure 








GALILEE AND GOLAN 


While ‘regionalism’ is the order of the day in interpretation of stratigraphic 
finds, debate continues as to exactly what factors (e.g., geographic, politi 
cal, economic, monumental) constitute a region. Though both Josephus and 
the Mishnah clearly conceive of Galilee as a well-defined region West of the 
Jordan; and Josephus, the Mishnah, and the Talmud divide it into Upper and 
Lower Galilees, these historical and archaeological distinctions are not quit 
» neat.'® Earlier estimates of the “isolation” of Upper Galilee (and We 
Golan) by Eric M. Meyers have been revised as trading patterns of Upper 
Galilean sites became clearer.!? Moreover, although Josephus clearly does 
not list the Golan within the geographic border 
Golan Heights is clearly under his command as “ges 
wider look at literary sources gives no greater clarity on the precise borders 
Of Galilee, but shows rather the existence of informal rubrics and an expand: 
ing oF contracting view of what constituted Galilee" In the popular mind 







































Dabbura in the Gotan,” 1E/ 22 (1972): 21-23 and “Jewish Inscriptions from the Village of 
Dabbura inthe Golan” ln Levine, ASR, p. 155-156 

'7'CE, eg. E. Netzer, “The Teclinia of Herod as the Prototype of the Gali 
Synagogue Plan,” in Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period. Abraham Schalit Menor: 
Volume edited by A. Oppesheiner, U- Rappaport. M. Stem (Jerusalem: Yad lehak B 
Zvi/Ministry of Defence, 1980), pp. VII and 109-116 (in Hebrew) and “The Hen 
Trichinia--A Prototype forthe Galllean-Type’ Synagogue,” in Levine, ASR, pp. 49-51; G. 
Foerster, “Architectural Models of the Greco-Roman Period and the Origin of the ‘Gailan 
Synagogue." in Levine, ASR, pp. 45-51; N. Avigad, “The ‘Galilean’ Synagogue and It 
Predecessor.” in Levine, ASR, pp. 42-44; Sidney B. Hoenig “The Ancient Cty Square: The 
Forerunner ofthe Synagogue,” in ANRW 1.1, pp. 448-476, 

TH ieferences and discussion in Eric M. Meyers, ~The Cultural Setting of Galilee: The 
Case of Regionalism and Early Jodaism,” in ANRW 19.1, pp. 693-095 and Michael Avi 
Yonah, The Hoty Land From the Persian to the Arab Conguest (536 B.C-A.D. 640), A 
Historical Geography, revised edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1966 [1977). 
pp. 115, 134-135, 201 
9 ric M. Meyers, “Galilean Regionalism: A Reappraisal,” in W. S. Green, ed 
\pproaches to Ancient Judaism, vol. 5, Brown Judaic Sadies 32 (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1945), p. LIS, And sce below in this text at 9.30, 

20 See the excellent discussion by Dan Urman, The Golan. A Profile of 
the Roman and Byzantine Perlods, BAR Internationa Series 269 (Oxford: BLAR. 
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Salvation?" in W. D. 
Davies, The Gospel and the Land. Early Chr and Jewish Territorial Doctrine 
(Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 1974), pp. 409-439; Sedn 
Freyne, “HellesistioRoman Galilee." in The Anchor Bible Dictionary, edited by David Noel 
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the Eastern shore of the Sea of Galilee and the Golan seem to have been in- 
cluded in the term *Galilee.” 

Moreover, a continuous band of analogous material culture runs from 
Upper Galilee across the Jordan into the Golan as shown by synagogue and. 
village architecture and art, though that has been recently nuanced to em- 
phasize distinctions between Galilean and Golani synagogues.” Also com- 
Pelling for our inclusion of the Golan in our discussion of Galilean 
‘synagogues is the ceramic inclusion of the region within the Galilean 
sphere of trade and commerce. The so-called G 








lilean bow! is ubiquitous 
across both regions, but is not found in other regions of the country, More 
recent study on the close-com 
those of the Golan by L 





jonality of clays and forms of the Galilee to 
id Adan-Bayewitz has indicated that Kefar 
Hananiah ware from the Lower Galilee “...was plentiful at all Upper Galilee 
settlement sites exc: 








rated to date..." Even though the Golan had its own 
id distributed crude wares in the Roman and Byzantine peri- 
ods, “...& significant minority of the cooking ware found in the 
made at the Kefar Hananiah potteries."2S 











Scholarly knowledge of this unity was reinforced when, in 1989, James 
F. Strange, Thomas R. W. Longstaff and I identified and surveyed the pre 
viously unlocated Talmudic pottery-making site of Shikhin (losephan 
‘Asochis)2# It lies near Sepphoris on a previously unnamed tell, Wasters 
of the most characteristic Sepphoris forms were recovered from the kiln area 
Of that site and subjected to neutron activation analysis by David Adan. 
Bayewitz. One example of Adan-Bayewitz’s results will illustrate the close 
material-ties and trade-ties between the Galilee and Golan, Among the 
Shikhin ‘wasters’ was a stora 











jar with an everted rim and an inset neck 
non in Galilean contexts from the late first century B.C.E, to around 
250 C.E., of a ware type known now as Roman Galilee 1127 Scientific 

lysis has shown that Roman Galilee II was manufactured at Shikhin in 
the Lower Galilee.2* These jars have been excavated in Lower Galilee at 
Sepphoris, Hammath-Tiberias, Tabgha, Capernaum, and Khirbet Hazon; in 












Freedman (New York/London, et.: Doubleday, 1992), vol. 2, pp. 895-899, and “Galilee, 
of (Place).” vo. 2, pp. 899-901, 











Eric M. Meyers, “Galilean Regionalism AX a Fac 
BASOR 221 (1976.97.99. 

23 CE. Zvi Uni Ma‘ox. “Ancient Synagogues ofthe Golan” BA SI (1988): 116. 

Manufacture” p. 233, 

25 dan-Bayewitz, “Manufacture,” p. 230 (ef. pp. 198-199, 24 

26 James F. Strange, Dennis E. Grob, Thomas R. W. Longstaf (with David Adan 
Bayewita), “The Location aed Léeatifiation of Ancient Shikhin,” 1E/ (forthcoming). 

2 adsn-Bayewite and Perlman, pp. 167-168, 
% dan-Bayewite and Perlman, p. 168 


in Historical Reconstruction, 
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bratein and Meiron; and in the Golan at Sussita 
nd Dabiyya In addition to showing the ceramic 
links between Galilee and the Golan, Adan-Bayewitz's work further breaks 
down the earlier hypothesis of the “isolation” of both of the Upper Galil 
from other regions and sub-regions of the North of Israel and between rural 
and urban centers in Galilee and Golan. 

While the trade pattern represented by pottery seems to move from the 
Lower Galilee to the Upper Galilee and Golan, without evidence of trade 
back to Lower Galilee, the impact of Galilee’s influence represented by such 
trade is significant.™! Thus it seems proper to study Galilean synagogues 
chronologically across both Galilees and the Golan’s sub-regions. At the in 
formal level (and for archaeologists, the most basic level) of material cul: 
ture, tight regional lines drawn by ritual and political rule-makers were 
simply not observed, 


Upper Gali D 
Gamala, “En Nashut, 















FIRST-CENTURY SYNAGOGUES 


A number of recent studies have struggled with the problem of identifying 
actual first-century or ‘Second-Temple Period” synagogues.’ OF the list of 
candidates, only two probably prove to be Jewish public structures that can 
yield significant plans for o Two 
others have insufficient evidence to stand as first-century synagogues: 

Capernaum and Chorazin, The first-century synagogue identified under the 
fourth-century synagogue at Capernaum amounts to only two large 
basalt walls parallel to the overlying late synagogue, some other walls, and 
> A synagogue reported at Chorazin 200 m. west of the later 





sr purposes here—Migdal and G 




















some flooring, 





2 Adan-Bayewite and Perlman, p, 167. 

30 Adan-Bayewitz and Pesan, pp. 171-172: ef m. 19 (above). 

31 Both in the ceramic and architectural media Galilean imports prove of 
significance, In the world of synagogue architecture, Galilean elements were adaped 10 the 
Golan (Ma‘oz, see n, 23 above), whereas Golan crade wares similar to the Gallean forms 

od forthe lacal market of the Golan: cf. Adan-Bayewits, “Manufacture.” pp. 











Marilyn J. Chiat, “First Century Synagogue Architecture: 
in Guimasn, Ancient Smagogues, pp. 49-60; Lee 1 Levine, “The 
Second Temple Synagogue: The Formative Years,” im Levine, SLA, pp. 731; Lester 
Grabbe, “Synagogues in Pre-70 Palestine: A Reassessment.” Journal of Theological Stadler 
rns. 39 (1988): 401-410 [Reprinted the present volome—Eds | Paul Virgil McCracken 
Flesher, "Palestinian Synagogues Before 70 CE.: A Review of the Evidence” in The 
Ethnography and Literature of Judaism, edited by J. Newsner and E.S, Freche, Approacher 
to Ancient Judaism, vol. 6 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), pp. 67-81. [A revised version 
appears in the present volurme—Eas.) 

33 CF. James P. Stange and Hersbel Shanks, “Synagogue Where Jesus Preached Found 
at Capernaum,” BAR (Nov /Dec. 1983): 29-31. V. Corbo identified by means of his various 
































synagogue by J. Ory in 1926 has been accepted as a recent temple syna- 
gogue by G. Foerster,*# but it is impossible to verify this 
stratigraphically 35 
The first of the synagogue structures from the first century is that of 
Migdal, New Testament Magdala, where a small assembly hall structure has 
been identified and excavated. The building was a small, only slightly ree- 
tangular structure, measuring 8.16 m. x 7.25 m. on the eastern side.3® The 
entrance to the structure, not recoverable by the excavators, was hypothe 
sized to lie on the east side of the building.” On the north wall of the syn 
agogue was a bank of five steps for seating the congregation, of which only 
Already in this first-century syn: 
agogue we can see the non-classical canons of building, so characteristic of 














four steps remained in situ (see PL. 1a). 


the later synagogues, in the variation of the height (rather than the rej 
ity) of the banked steps.” A colonade ran around the interior of the 
synagogue, though it remained in situ only on the south, east, and west. 
At the corners were found the heart-shaped cornering bases for columnation 








(see PL. 1a) which was previously associated with the supposed Galil 
basilicas of the third century 
The original floor was a basalt slab pavement, removed when the syna 


but some of it remained in situ—in front of the first step 








gogue was n 





Studia Hieroselymitana I 


trenches a perimeter wal 
esti della sinagoga del priya secolo » Cafarna 
Studium Biblicum Pranciscanum Collectio Msior 30 Jerualem: Franciscan Printing Pres 
1982), p. 40 and "Miscellanea I cl cenuriano romano" in La Terra Sancta. 
Sul di Archeologia At del simposio “Trent ‘anni di Archeologia in Terra Sancta,” Roma 
27-30 aprite 1982, Bibliotheca Poatifci Athenaei “Antonianum” 23 (Rome: Pontificium 
Athenaeum Antonianome, 1983), p. 110, Other walls related to this structure we 
‘uncovered, as well as the basalt courtyard bounded by 
independent of 

BCE. and completed in 
Magdala synagogue (se text below): Cor, “Rest della synage 

34 The Synagogue at Masada and Herodivm,” Eretz Israel 11 (1973): 308 and 224.228. 
The synagogue was reported (p. 227) ia the Department of Antiguites of Palestine’ file 120 
for 1926; ef. James F. Strange, “Archaeology and the Religion of Jodaism in Palestine” in 
ANRW 19.1, p. 656 and, 3 

35 Bepecially since the carreat excavator of the ste considers Chorarin a city dating 
from the Mishnaic period and Inter: Zeev Yeivin, “Khorazin: A Misheaic City,” BAAS 
(1982.83): 46 















be larger walls, This ear 





struc 3c liter synagogee excavated bythe Franciecans, was begun in 63 





carly first century CE, a date they asserted paralleled that of the 























M. 
7 At the poiat following after a rbeild of the wall for 2.0 m.: Cobo, “Magdala” p. 368, 


“Magala.” p. 3 


ala.” p. 366, 











29 The steps vary in eight 2 
#9 Corto, "Magdala.” Rather than in 
specul 
simply to eliminate i as 


lows: 25cm, 245 cm, 23 em, 19 cm: Corbo, “Magdala, 
‘a column on the N side of the colonade and 
out how it would obscure the view of those on the banked seats seems better 


bore). 29. 
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of the benching under the columns of the south wall, under the first column 
of the northwest.‘! Columns were set directly on the stone slab of the 
pavement without a stylobate.*? Decoration of this small synagogue struc- 
ture was austere—a neck-band, anuli sea-urchin, and abacus being the only 
decoration recovered.* 

‘Sometime in the first century, likely before 70, the floor w 
few centimeters. The high water level of the 
was built, which in the early second century would result in its abandon. 








raised a 





ite on which the synagogue 





ment as a synagogue and its reuse as a water collector, may have been a fac 
tor in the raising of the floor of the synago 
founded in the early first century C.E., continued in use until at least around 
70 C.E4 

The second of the first-century sy 


wwe.* Thus this structure 








J structures appears in Gi 


At this Golan Heights site we have a sure termi 


us for a sy 





agogue struc- 
ture, 67 C.E, The site ¥ 
both survey and excavation have underlined the first Jewish war as the ter 





s destroyed by the Roman scige of that year and 


mination of that site.** 

The synagogue building (19.60 x 15.10 m.) was divided by interior 
columnation on four sides (see PL. 1b) into a central nave (9.30 x 13.40 m.) 
with an aisle on each of the four sides.*” Benched seating of basalt, which 
ran around the interior of the synagogue in the aisles, was preserved on the 
eastern side, where four steps of benching were preserved in situ.** Heart 
shaped columns, as at Migdal, were found at the corners of the colonade 
though, unlike Migdal, the main floor of the synagogue was earthen." 
Additional columns to support the roof may have stood on a strip of stones 
found in the center of the nave (see PL. 1b).*° Originally thought to be of 
Hasmonean founding! the building cannot now be earlier than the age of 
Herod in its initial stage.*? But its present plan clearly dates to the Zealot 























41 Corto, "Magdala 
#2 Corbo, "Mapdala 
#3 Cotbo, "Magdala: 
“ ‘Magiala” pp. 368, 370 
45 Stanislao Loffreds, -Aleune osservasioni sulla ceramica di Magda” in Studia 
Hiersolymitana (seen. 36 above) p. 339 and Fig 11-6 for dating and pottery between the 
floors; p. 39 and Figs. 10.1 and 10.2 forthe exes synagogue 

46 =Sfeion.” p.7. 

#7 Ma‘or, “Gana,” . 37, 

48 Ma'or, “Camis 

49 Ma‘ou, “Gamla” p38; S. Gu 
BAR S11 (1979): 19 

50 Maor, “Gamla."p. 38 

1 Ma‘oe, “Gama,” p, 35; S. Gutman, “Th 

1983," in EAST 

















sod H. Shanks, “Gamla, the Masada of the North, 








Synagogue at Gamla.” Levine, ASR, p34 


52, Gutmann (sic) "Gamla (1984): 26 








period, and its channel connecting it toa nearby mikveh reinforces its iden. 
tification as a synagogue,* A six-petaled rosette between date palms on a 
fragment of the lintel and the simple Doric capitals further indicate the re- 
strained artistic embellishment of the early Galilean synagogue. 








The first-century Galilean synagogue structure seems to consist in a rect- 
angular room with a benched interior, a colonade supporting the roof and 
(probably) no worship center or bemah. It is essentially a room to gather 
the community.*$ 


A SECOND-CENTURY BROADHOUSE 





Stratigraphically, the earliest appearance of a broadhouse synagogue occurs 

small structure found ben sogues at Nabratein, The 
structure, Synagogue 1, dates to Period II of the site, the Middle Roman er 
(ca. 135-250 C.E.).% The finding of this, the 
discovered, seems 10 have thoroughly destroyed the older architectural 
nodel, as Eric M. Meyers himself has hinted.* 





h subsequent syn: 





liest broadhouse type yet 





The 1.2.x 9.35 m. building was entered through the approximate center 
of the southern wall (see PL. 1c) but had a secondary entrance on the NE.S* 
Stone benches were built along the walls on the east and the west, and 
or benching on the northern wall were found.>? 





traces of the cuttings 
Though the presence of columns in the interior space of the synagogue can. 
not be established (plans showing such are 





onjectural), twin stone plat 
forms, which flank the southern (main) doorway, were identified as 
bemahs. Founded in the eatlier second century, the synagogue continued 
in use until ca. 250, when it (as we shi 





I see) was enlarged. The importance 
of Synagogue 1's discovery cannot be overestimated, since it not only is the 
earliest Galilean broadhouse type, but provides our first example of a per- 
‘manent set of bemahs on the Jerusalem w 











man, sw] (Tel Aviv: Hakibbotz Hameachad, 1981), folded plan 
<Garmla 1983," EAS 3 (1984) 26; Gutman, “Gal.” p. 32 
4 Gutman, “Gamls.” p. 34; Ma‘or. “Gala,” pp. 36,38. 


55.Cf, Maou, “Gamla.” p. 41 
6 “Gn-Nabratein." pp. 35-S4 
57 The Curent State of 
58 -tn-Nabratein,”p. 40 





Stuties,"in Levine, SLA, p. 132. 


En-Nabratein 


00 En Nabratein 
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THE MID THIRD-CENTURY SYNAGOGUE 


The mid third century ina 
Galilee, though many of the 
from the syn: 
possible to recover the plan of Synaj 
Roman, ca. 250-306 C.E.). Synage ple of a true 
basilical synagogue which appears for the first time at the mid third century 

Building 2a was oriented on a N/S axis with 
of the nave, dividing it off from the sid 


uurated a boom in syna 
ans for these buildin, 








ygue building in the 
can only be inferred 
gues of the subsequent period. At Nabratein, however, itis 


2a in Period Ifa of that site (Late 





























wee columns on each side 








aisles.*! The building was length: 
conarthex was added, and a permanent aedicula (Torah shrine) was 
constructed on the western interior bemah.*? A fragment of the gable for the 
actual Torah shrine was discovered reused in Synagogue 2b of Period IIL 
(Late Roman, 306-350/63) 5° 

Around the mid third century another syna 
lav of the basitical type with a sing! 








0 





gogue was constructed at Gush 
nce in the south wall, similar 






Hi 


to Nabratein,** The destruction and heavy rebuilding of this syn 
the 306 C.B. earthquake ma 





ue after 





es a full reconstruction of the Period I syna. 





gogue difficult, buta basic p 
1d). Here a four-columned n: 


an of that synagogue can be recovered (see PL 





, flanked by two side aisles with side 








either side of the building, is oriented toward the i 





rior south 
single central doorway 
rth wall between the stylo- 
1e has a small rear entrance into the western corridor 


Jerusalem) wall by a bemah just to the west of 





Benching runs along the west wall and the n 
bates: and the syni 
at the rear.® 
At nearby Khirbet Shema’ an entirely different kind of synagogue is 
built in the late third century, a broadhouse synagogue. The massive de 
struction of this first synagogue at Khirbet Shema’ by the 306 earthquake 
makes it extemely difficult to recover that synagogue’s exact plan, But 
vating and publishing of results allows us to recognize a 
broadhouse building in the s: 























general position and dimensions as the 


61 “Ba-Nabeatei, 


36 and Fig. 20n . 38 
En-Nabratein.” pp, 42-43, 
"En-Nabratein”" For the ark, see also Eric M. Meyers and Carol LL. Meyers, 
‘American Archaeologists Find Remains of Ancient Synagogue Ark in Galilee.” BAR 7 
(1981): 2039: EM, Meyers, J, F, Stange, and C. L. Meyers, “The Atk of Nabratein—A 
First Glance,” BA 44 (1981): 237-43. Since Synagogue 2 was rebuilt on the same plan as 28, 
[will not discuss it again inthe text, For the problem of terminating Period Il, see Groh, 
"Chronology" pp. 83-84 and . 15 (above). 

4 Gush Hala, p. 12 

5 See the excellent reconstruction possibilities off 
Halay, pp. 9 

© See Gush Hale, Figs. 4-15 for block and isometric plans. 

















sd by Lawrence Belkin in Gush 











2 GROH 





later structure, A bench e long south (Jerusalem) wall, which 
bench was partly covered over when the 
prior to the 306 destruction.*7 Synago 
columned basilica. But unlike Nabratein, it conformed to the broadhouse 


ile had been 





ndation for an aedicula was added 








gue I seems to have been a four 





type and was entered through a western doorway on which an ea 





carved. 

Already we can see the great variety of types of Galilean synagogues, 
each of which is adapted to the tastes and topography of individual builders 
‘and communities. But the Meiron synay 





ogue, erected in the last decade of 






the third century and undama, 
this point. A combination of fac 





arthquake of 306 C.E., underscores 
‘occupation, centuries of pilgrim 


visita rations of Kohl and Watzinger 





jon to the site, and the clearing oper 
made this structure difficult to recover in its original entirety.” But an orig. 


ich shows a huge (27.5 x 28,4 m.) basilical 





inal plan has been recovered w 





) by the three-door facade, 


structure oriented to the S (towards Jerusaler 





which appears to have been the only entrance-way into the synage 





gue, 
The dating of the Meiron synagogue’s founding is crucial, since much of 
of the structure has been obscured by the effects of 


n be established by the strat 


hist 





the subsequent histor 
nature and history. But the inital dating 
graphic exeavation of Annex A on the east of the synagogue. This an 
‘was bonded into the synagogue and, hence, was contemporary with i”! The 
ctitical’ (i.e, “dating") loci for Annex A are third/early fourth-century 
loci." Locus 1008 produced the latest coin in this material, a coin of 
Probus of 276-282 C.E.—suggesting alate thind-century date. Yet the exca 
valors opt for a Stratum IV (250-365 C.E.) date, publishing fourth-century 























crude wares from loci higher up (Locus 1003) in support of the fourth: 
tury dating.” Here the excavators seem a bit too conservative in the 
1e's founding. The coins should control and give pre: 








dating of the syn 











Meyers, Khirbet Shema’. pp. 49, $4. Fragments of the aedicula were dumped in the 
1ub-Noor fil of Synagogue I (p. $2: ef. p. $8 
°§ Meyers, Khirbet Shema’,p. 37 and Fig 3 
Meiron, 9.9 
 Meiron. pp. 10, 12. The entrance-way question isa bit obscured at Meiron because the 





NE comer, were a 
the plan, soe p. 16 

Miron, p. V4. The 
bondi 





ther entrance may have been located, was “obliterated” (p, 12). For 


ors neplected to publish » photograph of that 

2, 10, However, I was a member of the 
shuere bot if Annex A int 
the fous m ofthe ential dating foci 

2 MII loci 1003, 10 6. The principal excavators cal these loci 
sealed” but I prefer the term “stratified” since the “seal” of a medieval foundation trench 
fs nota perfect one 

CC the locus list readings For I.1 on p. 251 and the potery discussion on PL. 8.19, pp. 





















ead the exe3¥3 
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ice of crude ware forms, and 
ade of the 


cision to the somewhat long and vague perdu 
the founding of the synagogue should be placed in the last de 
third century, atthe latest. TI 
terminus a quo at 280 C.E,, bat spe lative completion of 
the synagogue vis a vis the annex is gratuitous.” Given the speed with 
which building operations proceeded in the Galilee at this time, the syna 
gogue was likely in use before the turn of the century.” The peaking ofthe 
city commercially in the second half ofthe third century and the 
of trade with (or rather from) the African ceramic factories, which e 
appears at Meiron precisely atthe end of the third century, further confirm 
this dating,” 

Meiron thus provides the earliest evidence—tate third century—of the so 
called ‘G 
heart-shaped column bases at the cornering of the rear colonades, a three 











xcavator’s narrative remarks do indi 





tea 





tion about 



















lilean’ synagogue—a long basilica (eight columns on a side) with 


door, facade-oriented structure with a columned portico on the front. The 





roof of the structure was tiled, but nothing can be known of the floor com: 
position.”” The peculiar constructio 
bedrock platform extended to the ea inding 


Annex A was bonded, assures us that this first plan was what the builders 


in which the sy 








t with a fou all into which 





id-construction would have been 
nearly impossible (or perhaps, at least, inconceivable). The fact that Meiron 
does not lie on the fault line which brought down a number of structures in 


were stuck with, since chan 





¢ of plan i 











gue's excellent construction mean we 


the 306 earthquake and the syn 





need not infer it from de: ains recovered 








have its plan intact and 
from under a subsequ 3 


The synagogue at Horvat ‘Ammud 








built next, just at the turn of 





the fourth century, as both pottery and coins testify.” The plan cannot be 
was a basilical structure oriented by 





completely determined; but the build 
the short wall, in which a central doorway was constructed. Unfortunately 





here were side doorways in the 











it was impossibl 
cade wall. The synagogue perhaps had benches around the interior sides, a 


oof % Most important was the dis 








Torah shrine; and was coverd by a ti 


covery of portions of a mosaic floor that originally covered the entire floor 





78 Meiron.p. 6 

75 Here the immediate building without any signs ofan abandooment period at Khiebet 
Sema", Nabatein, Gah Halay and perbaps Hamma Tiberias (se Below) x sgica 

16 Ch Meirom. 23: p. 138 foe MTS3.2 types A & B (ARS) 

7 Meiron,pp.'0, 17 

78 eironp. 7. 

79 Levine, “H. ‘Ammudim.”p. 6, Adan-Bayewits, “Ceramics” p29. 





8 Levine, “H. *Ammudin,” p. 5; Adan-Bayewitz, “Ceramics,” p.2 
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It was of white tesser 
in black, white, red, blue, 
medallion specific 


c, bordered with geometric designs 
An Aramaic inscription in a mosaic 
e making of the mosaic pavement.® H. 





and orange 





jalilean 
basilical synagogue, and represents the first instance in a synagogue build. 
ing of the use of both stone decoration and mosaic in concert. The excava- 
tors of the structure posited a short fourth-century occupation for it, but 
pottery from as late as the sixth century clouds that terminus ad quem.85 
Before departing the third cer ogue structure 
ds to be located there, The first synagogue at Qasrin in the Golan 


Ammudim thus is our earliest clear example of mosaic floor in the G 














ury, one additional sy 








Heights, which has recently been dated to the late fourth or early fifth cen- 
tury C.E., should be placed in the corpus of third-century synagogues. Dan 
Urman, the original excavator of Qasrin, dated the first phase of this syna- 


‘gogue from the beginning of the third century to the middle of the fourth.®# 








Pottery from soundings inside this synagogue, which I read for Urman 


1975, was uniformly late third and early fourth century. Phase I of Qasrin 





consisted of a hall with two rows of basalt benches around all four walls 
The floor of the hall was made of a thick plaster (ca, 10 cm), on which 


paver-sized panels had been dra 





SYNAGOGUES FROM 306—363 CE 





The 306 C.E, earthquake in Galilee provided the occasion for the reconstruc 

on and further embellishment of a number of synagogues. This gives an 
excellent view of the variety of synagogue structures in the first half of the 
fourth century. All of these buildings were built immediately after 306 C.E 
without an intervening abandonment phase. 











The third synagog 
changing the second synagogue’s (Syna 


jue at Nabratein (Synagogue 2b) was rebuilt without 





yogue 2a) ground plan (see PL. 2a). 
‘The bemahs on the south wall were rebuilt, into one of which the fragment 





3 Levine, “.“Ammatio” p10 
2 Levine, H.“Ammodim” p78 
Levine, “H. “Ammodimn” p69. 
84 Levine, “H. ‘Ammudim,” p. 11, The fint synagogue at Hammath-Tiberias is 
lscouoted because of major problems conscted with that pom (sce text below), not the 
Teast of which i the assigning of date inthe Fis half of the third century bated on 
architectural dating: ef Dothan. Hommath Tberas, p26 

5 Levine, “H. “Ammudim” p11; Adan-Bayewite, “Ceramics” p. 24; and “Meir, 
p78 

© Uan, “Qasrin Inscriptions.” p 








7 See rman, ~Qasea Inscriptions. 
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of the Torah Ark of Synagogue 2a was placed upside down, While the roof 
tiles from the earlier structure were buried under the floor of building 2b."* 
‘At Gush Halay, significant repairs and reconstruction to the NE outer 
walls and the stylobate produced in Period II (306-363 C.E.) a simple basili 
cal hall with several side chambers, the Western corridor likely belonging to 
this period.” The Period II synagogue (see PL. 2b) had 
sae floor as conjectured from the numerous tesserae (none in situ) found in 
wating the structure.% Whether the heart-shaped corner column bases 











simple white mo- 






belong to the gallery or mezzanine level of this synagogue or to the stylo- 
bate of the post-363 C.E. synagogue is difficult to say.®! In fact, the 
mezzanine at the north of the building can date from either Period Il or IIL 
synagogue.” The bemah continued (likely) in use from Period I.% The roof 
of the building was tile.” The building was entered from the south (facade) 





doorway, passing under an eagle lintel, though a doorway in the NE corner 
continued to be used.% The column with the inscription of Yose bar 
ahum 
‘At nearby Khirbet Shema’, Synagogue 2 was erected just after the 306 
CB, destruction and continued to function until its destruction in 419 C.E 
on the same broadhouse plan as Synagogue 1, but with several significant 
changes.” First, the new bemah on the south wall now had two levels and 
ks of having had an aedicula or Torah shrine on top 
yvators Waffle on whether there could have been a small 
tention on the south wall 





is probably erected for this synagogue.™ 





showed no signs or 
of it, though the ex 
shrine.% Second, the raised hemah focussing 








more dramatically had its correlate in the two-tiered benches built on the 
north wall. Third, though the posts of the West (eagle) doorway were re- 
built, the North doorway now came to be emphasized by a new lintel 
bearing a menorab.'®® All of these changes indicated to the excavators a 
heightened sense of liturgical practice within the synagogue. Moreover, the 
d 





room inside the synagogue against the west wall was now frescoed (in 





‘5 “Ep. Nabraten,” p. 43 

® Gush Halav, pp. 2, 68, 74,94. 

99 Gush Halay, 68; bt cl the contrary evidence on p79. 

91 Cf. Gush Hala, Figs. 16-17, pp, 69-70, 108 

CE, Gush Hala, p. 107. The NE walls, smiley, date 1 P 

rebuild after the 363 CE. earthquake (p. 68) 

3 Gush Halav,p. 69, Fig. Vand p. 7 

9% Guth Halav, pp. 104, 115 

95 Gush Halav. pp. 99-91 

9% Gush Hate, . 68: chp. 1S 

7 Meyers, Khirber hema. pp 

% Meyers, Khirbet Shem’ yp. 7 

9 Meyers. Khirbet Shema p64 a 
100 peyers. Khitbet Shem pp. 7475. 











od oF the subsequent 






carthquake of 419, ce p38 








geometric design) and its floor plastered (for the Torah scrolls to be stored 
in, the excavators hypothesized), 

‘Thus in the period 306-363 C.E., three Gall ogues of differing 
bsilical plans, each of which utilized the topography and tastes of their par- 








ticular community's location and practice, were built. 

‘One other synagogue needs to be discussed, the Synag 
from Stratum Ha at Hammath-T M. Dothan, the excavator, dated this 
synagogue to the period after the earthquake of 306 C.E.'" This synagogue 
continued in use, he claimed, throughout the entire fourth century (latest 
coin 395 C.E.), with no evidence of any destruction, and was terminated 
396-422 C.E.'®9 But it is with the terminal date that the problem with 


gue of Severos 

















Dothan’s report comes into play; some of the fine-ware pottery adduced to 
illustrate the fourth-century usage of Stratum Ia are misidentified and actu: 
ally derive from the fifth and sixth centuries." What are we 10 make of 
this? Did the wrong pottery get published for Stratum Hla? Was the syna. 
indicate a fourth-century date and a fer 
Perhaps only 





4? Coins seem 








minus in the early fifth century ‘onal research can 
clarify this problem. 

Dothan insisted the Ia synagogue had the same plan as a third-century 
synagogue (Stratum Ifb) under it, but it seems best to work only with the 
fourth-century synagogue in the light of the problems of this report. What 
we have isa “broad basilica,” that is, one nearly square, whose interior space 








silica was 





was divided into “four aisles by three rows of columns.” The bi 
centered from the northerly side, whose three doorways were conjectured by 
Dothan."®? On the south-east a serie 
ted, just outside the nave. The floor of on 
considerably (see PL. 3a).'°S Dothan considered this raised room to be the 
jure of this synagogue, for it represented to him one of 
fhe Torah outside of the main hall and one 


of them (Room 35) was raised 












most impor 
the earls 











102 Dothan, Hanmath Tiberias, 9p. 27,67. 
3 Dothan, 
108 Dothan, Hammath Tiber 





(a 1d, 495. This note has carier ARS and Inte CRS 
forms mixed up together. The stamp is ARS, but bowl references are to the eatly fh 
‘century LRC Focm 3 and CRS Form 29, which at Caperaum has to be sath centy, Cf 
Dothan’s plate on Fig ‘MA P where this siath-century form appears, Barbara L 
Jobson had a ly showed CRS Form 9, not ARS ashe 
suggested in Ex son Weinberg, ed. (Columbia, MO: 
University of Mis 
















¥06 Dothan, Hamma Tiberias. 2 
"87 Dothan, Hammath Tiberias, pp. 28-29: cf. M. Dothan, “The Synagogue at Hammath 
Tiberias,” in Levine, ASR, p. 69 
08 Doan, Hi 
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of the earliest in a broadhouse or ‘transitional’ type synagogue.!°? 
Important to the art historian is the fact that the representational Helios mo- 
jc and the fact that almost the entire nave was paved with polychrome 
mosaic, some 108 square meters.!"° Both the mosaic and its inscriptions in 
Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic show the sophistication of the community 
though mistakes in Hebrew 
Jewish community in which Hebrew was, 














dicate that clearly this was a Helleniz 








SYNAGOGUES FROM 363420 CE 






With two important exceptions this period is characterized by n 
refinement of already existing structures of the third (Qasrin) and ci 
fourth centuries (the synagogues of Upper Galilee). The synagogue at 
Qasrin added a short bemah adjacent to the center of the southern wall. A 





‘mosaic floor, badly damange 
top of the former plaster floor sometime after the mid fourth century.! 
‘At Gush Halav, the earthquake of 363 C.E. offered the community the 


cd by later phases of the building, was placed on 








opportunity to rebuild the bemah and raise it a step while diminishing its 


horizontal extent in the nave (see PL. 2b).'! While the benching may 





originally have dated to the I synagogue, excavation established the 
southwest segment of the benching belonged to this Period I11 synagogue 
(ee PL. 2b).!"4 

But a stunning new synagogue appears precisely in this time period, the 
vue at Capernaum. Initially, the excavators 
have been built before the middle of the 








beautiful white limestone synage 





held that the synagogue could ni 


fourth century.!! Subsequent rethinking of the pottery and coins by these 








them to place the initial date of the building's 
od ca. 390-450 C.E., or, more precisely, to 


same arch 
founding even later: to the per 
the end of the fourth and eatly fifth centuries.!'* Objections to this late dat 


ecologists cause 











sn, Hammath Tiberias, 32 
0 pothan, Hammath Tiberias, 30 





2 Urman, "Casin insritions,” p. S32 

133 Gush Hola, p. 68 

"14 Guth Halav p78 

US Viegiio Corbo, Stnislao Lofireda. Asguso Spijkerman, La Sinagogs di Cafarna 
dopo si Seavi del 1965, Pabblicazion dello Stadium Bibicum Francisanum, Collectio minor 
‘9 (Gerusalemme, 1970), pp. $8-60: Virgilio C- Corbo, Cafarnao 1, Gli Edit della Cita, 
Pubblicazion dello Studion Biblicum Francscanum 19 Gerusalem, 1975), p. 16 

N16 S. Lotfeda, “The Late Chronology of the Synagogue of Capemaum.” Levine, ASR, 
p. 52.55. 
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fy in the face of thousands of readable coins, numbers of identifiable 
sherds, and good stratigraphic controls 

Capernaum represents the ‘classic’ Galilean-type synagogue (in the 
lier architectural typology): a flag-stoned floored, three-nisle basilical struc- 
ture, oriented to the south (Jerusalem). The late date for such a synagog 
type is paralleled by the excavation of another contemporary Galilean 
synagogue at Meroth (Khirbet Marus). 

The synagogue at Meroth was founded in the late fourth and early fifth 
ccenturies.!¥¥ A main basilical hall (18.0 x 11.5 m,) contained a central nave 
with two side aisles. Floor, wall 




















astered and covered 
* Various depictions, includ 
found among the many chunks of plas 
ter.!29 Two platforms or two bemahs on either side of the main (south) 
doorway were discovered (see PL. 3b), the one on the west probably serving 
as the rest for a wooden ark.!! There was an atrium or forecourt with a cis 
tem, the first such found in a Ga 
the Central lintel appar 
piece (0.20 x 0.06 m,) of the ce 
was found in a debris-layer at the northwest corner of the building.!29 





nns were p 
with red frescos in simple geometric desig 
ing both animals and men, wer 














lean synagogue; stones from the arch over 
.!2 And a 


al branch of a three-dimensional menorah 





vings from signs of the zod 











od to this, or a later synagogue is difficult to 





CONCLUSIONS 


‘Our survey of stratigraphically excavated synagogues, whose publication re- 
ports allow us to draw som 





firm conclusions, has focused on the syna 
Rogues of the early Roman through the early byzantine periods, the first 
CEE, to 420 CE, This period was chosen precisely because it is $0 
ve for all manner of the 
usage. The great building boom of synagogues in the Golan Heights lies 





ies about the synagogue building and its, 


ahead, just in the next archaeological period; the great explosion of sixth- 





7 Cr. the objections of G. Foenter, “Notes on Recent Excavations at Capemaum,* and 
M. Avi-Yonsh, "Some coraments on the Capemaum Exca in Levine, ASR, pp. 57-59 
and 60-62, respectively, to Lofieda's evidence (x. 116 above) 
"8 tan, "Meroth.”p. 21; ef. “Khirbet Marus (Merth)- 198S;"in EAST 4 (1988) 65, 
Meroth (Kh, Maras) - 1986." EASY 5 (1986): 66. [Eds —Scellan's essay inthis volume) 
19 tan, “Meth,” p, 
lan, "Meroth 
2 tan, “Meth, 
Han, “Meroth” pp. 2 
Han, "Meroth”p 
2 tan, “Meroth.” p. 
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century construction and us: 
come, But the early Rom 





of synagogues in both Galilees is yet to 
n—early Byzantine synagogues allow us to draw 





some precise conclusions about synagogues of this formative period and 
their features, 


1. The earliest synagogues are essentially assembly halls with va 






stone seating around the walls and have simple decoratio 
Gamal 
2. The mid third century sees the first appearance of the basilical syna 
ogue oriented by both its narrow (Nabratein, Gush Halay) and its broad 
(Khirbet Shema’) sides. The use of a basitical structure for the religious as 
smbly of the Jewish community antedates Christian adoption of the basili: 
cal form by well over half a century 
3. The first instance of what has been called the Galilean io 








syna lem by a three-door 
facade at its narrow end—make its first confirmable appearance at the very 
tend of the third century (Meiron). It continues to be built in the late fourth| 


wum, Meroth) J 





\gogue—a basilical hall oriented towards Jer 











and early fifth centuries (Capen 
4. The ‘broadhouse’ or ‘transitional’ type of structur 








), continues in the mid thied century 
ry (Khirbet Shema’ 


early as the second century (Nabratei 
(Khirbet Shema') and is represented in the fourth c 
Hammath-Tiberias), 

5. The earliest datable synago} 








ye mosaic floor found in situ (as con 





tasted with mosaic floors conjectured on the basis of disturbed tesserae un: 
covered in excavation) appears just at the turn of the fourth century in a 
basilical synagogue entered from the narrow end (H. ‘Ammudim). If the date 
of H 
represents the first representational mosaic floor 

6.A focus of attention towards the Jerusalem wall appears as early as the 
second century (the bemahs at Nabratein), and the first Torah shrine appears 
fat that site in the mid third century. The raising of the bemah (Khirbet 
‘Shema*) and/or the embellishment of it (Gush Halav) appears to be a fourth: 





math-Tiberias is sustainabl 





as early fourth century, that synagogue 











century phenomenon, as is the embellishment of a side room for possible 
‘Torah storage (Khirbet Shema‘) 

7. Astrological representation in both mosaic (Hammath-Tiberias) and 
stone carving (Meroth), and the use of human figures (Hammath-Tiberias, 
Meroth) appear to be a fourth and fifth-century innovation, 

8, Above all, this survey endorses the conclusions of the most recent 








nagogue scholarship that emphasize the individual planning and adaption 
of each structure to local topography and tastes. 








OF THE ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES IN THE GALILEE 
A NEW APPRAISAL, 











YORAM TSAFRIR* 





gues in the Galilee are silent witnesses to 
settlement activity and artistic ability of the Jewish center in 
ative period of talmudic literature. A debate has 
recently arisen over the dating of these synagogues. This debate has far 
reaching ramifications for both the general study of Galilean Judaism and the 








s, scholars have accepted the premise that, architecturally 





ancient Palestinian synagogues are divided into three cate 





xynagogues of the early type,” “synagogues of the transitional 
type,” and “synagogues of the later type." According to this scheme, the 
bed mainly to the second and third centuries C.E 

narily to the fourth century, and the ‘later’ ones to 


th through seventh centuries. Recently, various investigators have 












the ‘transitional’ ones pr 
the 








raised doubts about the validity of this basic division, and differe 
have 


opinions 
aired about the need to sever the connection between the different 








architectural types of the synagogue structures and their chronological defini. 
tion as be in “early,” “late,” or ‘transitional’ category 














An expanded version of 2 talk delivered a the Hebrew University in Jerusalem on 








March 19, 1981, of the seventh anniversary of the death of Professor M. Avi-Yonah, of 
blessed memory, and upoe the publication of a book of his articles: M. Avi-Youah, Av it 
Ancient Palestine Jerusalem, 1981 

The essay was originally published as “On the Architectural Origins of the Ancient 
Galilean Syn Cathedro 20 (uly 1981): 29-46 (in Hebrew). I has been translated 
with the per 3c author and of Yad lash Ben Zvi. wae translated by Dr. Nathan 





H. Reisner. 


" Sec, for example, Avi-Yooah, “At 
Avi-Youah, “Synagogues,” pp. 32-3 


sal discussion, sce M. 


sure" Foe a rore 








2 On this problem 
the research OF the synag 





for example, the anicles published in the collection dedicated to 
ASR. See ‘he introductory 
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Although much has been written describing and classifying the various 
types of synagogues, we shall cite here only a few central cha 
‘unique to each of the three architectural types mentioned.> 
The early group, according to the usual division, consists of Galilean] 
synagogues. At the time of writing, this group includes about thirty syna- 
gogues, some of which are known from only a few remains. Together with 
similar synagogues from the Golan, there are close to fifty inthis grouping, | 
In the Galilee, the best known are the synagogues at Capernaum, Chorazin, | 
Meiron, Bar‘am, Horvat ‘Ammudim, Gush Halav (Giscala), and Nabratein | 
(Kefar Neburaya), In the Golan, the most studied are at ed-Dikkeh, Umm el- | 
Qanatir, Qasrin, and ‘En Nashut These syn 
prated with ste 





acteristics 


























ygogues were built out of hewn 


stone and de 





carvings, most of which were placed, it 
he outside. The roof rested 
ed parallel to the two | 
lengthwise walls and the building's rear wall; in small buildings only tw 





seems, in the sections of the building faci 





upon rows of columns—usually three rows pli 








rows were set up running the length of the building. The building's main 
facade was erected facing Jerusalem, in a southerly di 
three entrances; in the small buildings, only one. This f 


ection, and it contained 





ade was the most | 





elegant section of the structure. 4 
At the other end of the developmental continuum from the early syna 
gogues are tho: ated ‘late.’ ‘The exteriors of th sopues 
relatively modest a cat me 
church, Their floors are for the most part decorated with richly colored mo: 








remind on 





4 their plans in g 











saics, In the direction of Jerusalem each has an apse with a bemah (raised 
id the aron ha-godesh (the Torah Ark) at the front of it; the 
lly at the opposite side. 

Bet Alpha, Hamma 


platform) a 








entrances are situated conven 





ly and logic 
Prominent in this group of synagogues are those 
Gader, Na‘aran, Bet-Shean, Ma‘oz Hayyim, Ma‘on (Nirim), and Gi 

The ‘transitional synagogues’ are those between the ‘early’ and ‘late’ cat 
egories. They have characteristics of both the early and late synagogues and 
do not adhere to a single plan.* Customarily counted among these are the 




















¥ See the 
works of; Hittenmeister and R 
the Land of Is 


nitration and clasifcaion of this tratur in the extended bibliographical 
uth P. Goldschmidt-Lehmann, “Anciem Synagogues in 

5.222 (in Hebrew); and Levine, ASR. 

* Among the basic works and summaries devoted 10 the G: 
and foremost the original research of Kabl and Watingee. See also EL. Sokenik, “Ancient 
Synagogues around the Sea of Galilee.” in. Yeivin and H. Z. Hirschberg, eds, Erete 
Kinnarat (Jerusalem, 1951), pp. 74-79 in Hebrew); Avigad, 3°: M. Avi Yonah, 
Architecture” and "Synagogues"; and Foerster, “Synagogues. 

















an synagogoes, se frst 














5 See above, notes 1-2. and also the summarizing article of Avigad, “Bet 
70 (in Hebrew), 

® See above, notes 1-2, 
(Qudmoniot 5 (1972): 38-42 


ha,” pp. 63- 


ind also G, Foemter, “Ancient Synagogees in the Land of Isa 
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synagogues of Hammath-Tiberias, Bet She‘arim, Khirbet Shema’ 
Perhaps even the synagogue at Ar 
A group unto itself, which apparently cannot be defined within the 
chronological parameters described above, is the group of synagogues in 
southern Judea such as Eshtemoa, Susiya, En-Gedi, and En Ramon. 








Our discussion will focus on the Galilean synagogues of the early type. 
‘And even thos 





our conclusions, which will be presented below, to a great 
extent reflect the attempt to support relatively conservative approaches as 
‘opposed to the innovat 





‘opinions that have been aired in other studies—it 
seems that there is no difference of opinion that there is room for a re: 
‘examination and re-appraisal of the subject. 


1 


Before one can discuss the matter of the origin and design of the 





sogues, one must discuss their dating. The proper dating of the syna: 
Bogues is of primary importance in locating the Jewish synagogue in its 
environmental context—the Jewish and the non-Jewish—and the cultural 
background of its world. It is the correct dating that allows us to discover 
what the architecture of the synagogues shared with the non-Jewish architec: 
ind where it diverged; in what aspects it was in the forefront of its 
smporary style and in what aspects it lagged behind; in what ways it 
was unique and in what ways it was not exceptional 














t Sorrow, we have poor chronological data about the syna. 
gogues in general—unlike the publi 
Syria and Hauran, whose inscri 
inscriptions that also have 
sparing with dates. Among the 





pagan structures, such as those in 
tions abound in dates, and unlike the church 











y dating indications, The Jews were very 
more than 150 inscriptions thus far dis 
covered in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, only a few have any indication of 
time? On the lintel of a synagogue from Nabratein, Y. Avigad read “year 
494 after its destruction,” that is, 564 C.E.* Avigad thought that the date 
referred to the rebuilding of the synagogue and not the date of its first estab 
lishment. This opinion was not accepted by all.” But through rece: 

excavations conducted atthe site, it has become clear that this building had 
two periods of existence and thatthe inscription can only belong to the sec: 




















2° the collection of intriptions in Greek in Lith 
and Aramaic in Nave, Mosaic 





and the inscriptions in Hebrew 





5 N. Avigad, “The Linlel Inscription of the Ancient Syna 
Yediot 24 (1960): 136 


9 See, for example, Loffda, “Caperasum” p, 37. See 


ygue at Kefar Neburayat 
Sand also Naveh, Mosaic, note 7 nurber 13. 











Naveh, Mosaic, p. 
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ond, later stage of its existence, as Avigad thought at the outset." There are 
‘other synagogue inscriptions that lend themselves to dating. On a Gaza syn- 
ic there is a date equivalent to 508-509 C.E.:"' on a grille of an 
ion from 604 C.E.;!? 








agogue 
Ashkelon synagogue there is an engraved inscri 
synagogue inscription at Susiya an “anno mundi’ (“Year of the Creation’) 
date was found, but unfortunately the inscription was only partially pre- 
served; the main section which contained the number of the tens and 
hhundreds was in the destroyed section.!? The oldest of the inscriptions is the 
Aramaic inscription from the Bet Alpha synagogue which in itself consti 
tutes the cornerstone of the research, King Justin is mentioned in it, and 


















Sukenik’s opinion seems correct, that the 
who reigned from 518-527, and not to Justin II, who reigned from $67- 
578."4 But doubts do remain. T 
the sixth century, This sa 
Northern (the 


ference is to Emperor Justin 1 








{two possibilities direct us, in any case, to 





1¢ period of time also applies to the dating of the 
jamaritan?) Synagogue at Bet-Shean, for the arti 
5 At Gera 
of whose building is unknown, but itis 





ans who did 





the mosaic here are also the ones who worked at Bet Alph 
Ara 
known th 











ia there is a synagogue the da 








in the year 530-531 it was already destroyed and that upon its 
ruins a church was built.'6 
It turns out that most of the inscriptions, except for the one from 


sification. (The Nabratein in- 





Nabratein, date synagogues of the ‘late 


scription is not from the first stage of the synagogue's construction.) We 








therefore do not have from the inscriptions absolute dates for the Galil 








group of synagogues on which this study focuses, namely, the early ont 
The dating of these structures, therefore, falls to the lot of the archaeolo: 





gist, who uses finds from the excavations: potsherds and coins. As we 
know, the findings collected in the building's ruins generally represent the 
last stage of the structure’s 1d therefore can tell us nothing about 
the date the structure was erected. More important than these are the findings 
thered from beneath the floors or foundations of the building’s walls, for 














these do indeed give us an approximate date of the structure's erection oF, at 
least, a terminus post quem, ic., the last possible date sometime after 













10 The existence ofthe two stges, the frst from the thitd century C.E. and the second 
from the fith century CE, was clarified by the excavation that E Meyers conducted atthe 
site (summer 1980). 





1" A. Ovadiah, “The Synagogue ia Gaza." Qadmoniot 1 (1968): 124-127. See 
Lithia, number 739 
12 Sukenik, “el-Hammeh, 








4-156; and sso Lifshitz, mmiber 70, 





3 See Gutman, Yeivin, and Ne 

'4 See Sutenik, Bet Alpha pp. 39-42; Naveh, Mosaic, amber 43 

'S'N, Tauri, “The Ancient Synagogee at Bet Shean,” Erez Vsrael § (1967): 6149-167 
and particularly p. 157 in Hebrew). 

bo 


Also see Naveh, Mosaic, number 












Hing, ed, Geraca, City ofthe Decapolis (New Haven, 1938), pp. 234.2 
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which the building was erected. But we know that even this means does not 





offer absolute proof. More than once it happens (and this is particularly true 
with buildings that exist for scores and hundreds of years, such as those of 


which we speak) that restorations and reconstructions of parts of the build: 
ing are done and old floorings are replaced by new ones. In these instances, 
items such as potsherds and coins get beneath the floors during the restora: 
tion and there is a danger that we might interpret findings that attest to the 
renewal of the building or its floors as if they indicate the period of its es 
tablishment 





Given the uncertain result of these dating methods, the value of general 
comparative research goes up. In particular, I refer to comparing the uncer 
tain structures—in our instance, the Jewish synagogues or their architectural 
details—with other structures, be they Jewish or not, whose date is known, 
nber that comparative research also has its weak: 
nesses, The main one is that we do not know how long it takes for architec 








Of course, we must 








tural and artistic elements to move from region to region, We must also 
keep in mind that comparison never provides a sharp and absolute answer. 
These difficulties have indeed caused the research of the Galilean syna. 


gogues to find itself in difficulty, with disagreement among the scholars 





sometimes outweighing their consensus. The main controversy is over the 
dating of the construction of the Galilean synagogues, especially the most 
1 of Capernaum—and also over the date of the 





magnificent of them—t 
Golan synagogues which are clearly similar to those of the Galilee from the 
architectural and artistic point of view 





Since the beginning of synagogue research, it was generally assumed that 
3ues were products of the second and third centuries C.E., th 
is, the period of the rannaim and the beginning of the period of the 
‘amoraim. This is the peak period of the creation of the halakah and its com- 
pilation in the Galilee.'” A revolution took place upon the publication of 
the results of the excavations of Corbo and Loffreda at Capernaum.'® and the 
first publications of the excavations of Z. Ma‘or at sites in the Golan.!9 
‘These researchers claim, relying upon an ‘independent’ archaeological find of 
coins, that the structures they investigated should be dated later, to the 
Byzantine period of the fifth century C.E 

Due to the significance of this new dating proposal, the debate shifted 
from the limited scope of dating Galilean synagogues and became a testing 
‘ground for the validity of arch: 





these syna 

















logical schools and even of research ap- 





17 See the works mentioned above in notes | as well as M, Dotan, “A Study of 
the Ancient Synagogves in the Land of Isracl.” in Thirty Years of Archacology in the Land of 
srl, 1948-1978 (The Aviram Volume) Jerasskem, 1981), p. 91-98 (in Hebrew). 
"See Loffreds. “Capemasm.” pp. 37-42. See alto Cotbo, Cafarnao, vol. 1, pp. 113-170. 
19 Ma‘ee, Golan, and also Ma's, “Synagogues. 
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proaches in general, 
comparative, and artistic considerations which brought the scholars to a dat- 


inst an entire system, as it were, of historical 


ing of the Galilean synagogues in the ranges of the second and third 
centuries C.E, the innovators came up with the one find oF solitary findings 
| that are ‘independent’ —‘facts as given’ so to speak. According to Corbo, 
Loffreda, and those who follow their lead the general outlook must yield to 
the unambiguous find that they have presented. In the opinion of other in: 
vestigators, who cling to the ‘conservative’ point of view, the complete 





| conception which has withstood the criticism of many tests, should also be 
preferred here and in similar instances. It should not be abandoned—at least 
rot until all the possibilities of explaining the appearance of this excep- 
tional datum in any way whatever that does not negate the 





tire structure 





exhausted. 








The last approach, which adheres to the ‘over-all concept’ and tends to 
prefer it over the ‘decisive find,’ as it were, is potentially dangerous and li 
able not only to bring about error but an intellectual freeze as well. And yet 
as will become clear below, our intention is to adhere to this approach and 
defend it. We will argue that if all the other bases of the theory were re-ex 
id found va 














amined 





id, and if the general structure is still convincing and 





‘more fitting than the general structure tl 


innovators suggest, it is better to 
general conception and seck a way to reconcile the contradiction 








between the new facts and. 
does not destroy the old structure, This seems to be the situation in the mat 
ter before us. 

At Capernaum, thousands of coins of the fourth century onwards, includ- 


he general concept so that the new information 





ing Byzantine ones, were discovered, most of them in two treasure-troves 
placed under the synagogue floor and its courtyard pavement. These, we 
know, are a proof of sorts that the buildi 0 used in the By: 
period, But the coins are not sufficient to indicate the period in which the 
synagogue was erected. More important than these, for purposes of clarific 

tion, is that the many coins of the fourth century were found scattered in the 
fill under the paving of the buildi erable depth of a few tens of 
centimeters, Among these coins was found at least one from the beginning 
of the fifth century. The conclusions of the excavators, Corbo and Loffreda, 























are clear: the 
century CE 

‘A similar numismatic picture was discovered at a Golan synagogue. But 
for this site, only the conclusions have been published with the circum- 
stances of the find still unpublished. Therefore we cannot analyze the find in 
detail. 


synagogue at Capernaum was built in the first half of the fifth 











20 See Ariel, “Horvat Kane" Among the 126 coins that have been identified, two are 
from the third century C.E. Most are of the fourth century and a few are fifth century. The 
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We find a different chronological picture in several other excavations. In 
the Lower Synagogue at Giscala" at Meiron and at Nabratein—all struc- 
tures that, by their form, belong to the ‘early type.’ Eric Meyers and his 
colleagues concluded, on the basis of the pottery and coin findings, that the 
synagogues were built in the second half of the third century C.E. At 
Nabratein, there may perhaps be a possibility of moving the date back to the 
first half of that century With regard to Horvat ‘Ammudim, which is also 
a classic synagogue structure of the early category, Levine dates its erection 
about the year 300. At Khirbet SI 
approximates the ‘transitional’ category, the date favored by Meyers, 
according to the findings, is between 286-3065 




















jema", whose synagogue structure 





All the excavations have shown that the synagogue structures in the 
Galilee were in ruins for a lengthy period, and had served for tens or even 
hundreds of years. Some of them existed throughout the entire Byzantine pe 
riod, or most of it, Several of them were destroyed and then rebuilt. The 
synagogue at Nabratein, for example, was in ruins for a long period, until it 
was rebuilt—as the inscription on its lintel attests—in 564 C.E 

The knowledge that the structures, which according to their construction 
belong to the ‘early* type, stood for hundreds of years, can supply a certain 
explanation for the difficulties raised by the Capernaum find. It might be 
that this synagogue, indeed, was destroyed for some reason or other, 
(petha that occurred in the days of Julian “the Apostate’ 
in 363, to which a number of sources attribute the destruction of the Temple 








in Jerusalem built by the Jews, and many other cities; and in one source that 
details the places destroyed, even ‘Ein Gader’ is mentioned, that is, the 


date ofthe synagogue’ establishment shouldbe set. inthe authors opinion, atthe beginning 
ofthe sixth century CE, based ypon a coin of Anastasius (498-518) which wax found in the 
fll beneath the flor. Sine the article does not detail the circumstances of the find, but only 
sums it op, itis difficult to critiqa the discovery. But asa rule it seems dilicl to defer this 0 
the seth century. This is alo the feeling of excavator Z. Ma‘oz, who indicate tbe absurdity 
of an unexamined reliance upoe a single find. In our opinion it would be better to weigh the 
possibility thatthe building was built a an early period and that twas restored or had it floor 
Feplaced in the sath centr 

See “Gush-Halay.” p. 233; and E. Me 
Hebrew) 

















ers, “Gash Halav,” Qadmoniot 13 (1980): 41 





2 See “Meiron,” pp. 73-108; and E. Meyers, “Ancient Meiron—Five Seasons of 
Excavation,” Qadmoniot 13 (1980): 111-113 (in Hebrew), 
2 Conveyed orally by 2 
3 Lee 1 Levine, “T 
110 Gin Hebrew) 
25 See Meyers, “Khitbet Shema’” pp. $8-61; and Meyers, Khirbet Shema’, pp. 33-102, 








Excavations at Horvat “Ammadim.” Qadmoniot 13 (1980); 107 
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nearby Hammat Gader).2 When the synagogue stood in ruins, its paving 
stones were removed and broad gaps were opened in its foundations. When it 
was rebuilt at the beginning of the fifth century, the entire area was leveled 
with new filling to a depth of several tens of centimeters beneath the floor. 
It is in this fill that the later coins were found? 

This solution, as forced as it seems, is in our opinion more palatable and 
logical than to posit that the synagogue building at Capernaum was built in 
the fifth century. As we shall see below, in its plan, in its architectural fa 
cade, and in its architectural and artistic details—the carvings and the 
inscriptions—the synagogue fits the third century? and not the fifth.2? 

In the fifth century, on the other hand, in Capernaum itself, a few meters 
from the synagogue, an octagonal church was built that is representative of 
the prevailing fifth century Byzantine architecture which was “introspective 
and totally different in its characteristics. The explanation that these two 
structures—the synagogue and the nearby church—are a product of that self. 
same century seems most questionable 

It seems to us that pursuing this line of thought will also enable us 10 
explain finding Byzantine elements in the Golan synagogues. It would be 
better to explain th 





























finding of coins under the paving in a specific place as 
evidence of a restoration, or the finding of a Byzantine basket-capital in 
the small portico of the syna Umi el-Qanatir as if that entire front 
portico is a later addition, than to start with the assumption that they attest 
to the structures having been built for the first time ' 
However, since we do not yet h 





later date.” 
ce the finding itself before us in all ofits 











26 §, P. Brock, “A Letter Attbuted to Cyril of Jerse 
Bulletin ofthe School of Oriental and Nrican Srudes 40 (197 

27 Cotho and Loftreds try to attribute pat of the coins tothe layer of private buildings 
that were found bereath the synagogue; they argue that these structures existed until the 
fourth century and it was only thereafter that they were removed and a synagogue built in 
their place. This reconstruction, of course, nulifies the possibility of accepting the hi 
recontiuction that we proposed above-—bet a close stady of the details of the dig in no way 
requires accepting theit opinion tht the private strectores existed during the fourth cent 
Even they admit that the separation between the synagogue layer—Strtum B— and the 
civilian structures beneath them —Stratum A—is most dificult. See Laffeda in Levine, ASR, 
Pp. 55, as well as V, Cotbo, "La sinagoga di Cafarnao,” Studia Hierosolymitana, vol. 1 
Cerusalem, 1976), pp. 159-176 

28 On the dating of the Capemauem capitals tothe thied century, see M. Fisher, “The 
Development of the Corinthian Capital in the Land of Isract from its Beginning until 
‘Constantine the Great,” (Ph.D. disertion. Tel-Aviv. 1979), pp. 323-334, and particularly p 

2 On this, see below 

30 For the circumstances of the numismatic find atthe synagogue of En Nashot, see 
Ma‘or, Golan, p. 24 

31 See Kohl and Watzinger, pp. 126-134, and Ma‘or on the “almost certain” dating “to 
the sixth century or, a the ealies., the beginning of the filth century.” in Ma'er, Golen, p 
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de 





tails it is impossible at 





this time to base the above premise on an 





lysis 
of the specific instance of each and every site 

Parenthetically, we must stress that finding specific architectural ele- 
hi 


classical Roman prototype, need not necessarily be 


iments, such as Tonic or Cori 





capitals designed in a form far from the 





xplained as if they are 
chronologically far fr 





om the classical period. One is not compelled t0 ex. 
plain a simplified concretization of a capital or a lintel as if were an item 
necessarily produced in the Byzantine period. We are permitted to interpret 
these simplified folk elements (especially when they appear in basalt stone 
that is difficult to work) as revelation of art which Avi-Yonah, in his day, 








defined as “Oriental folk" or “sub-classical” art. This stream of art, as we 
know, co-existed with the “classical stream” throughout the Roman period 
and is not especially unique to the Byzantine period, In Qasrin and a number 





of other sites in the Golan a type of deteriorated lonic capital, characterized 
by 
thus of the capital, was don 





g" in the ‘the sm on the ech 
inant. This capital, which seems to be almost a 
inely dated to the Byzantine 





ges and darts’ p 











caricature of the classical fonic capital, is 








period, on the basis of examples from Byzantine structures in Syria, It 


lis in Hauran*—a city founded in the 








also found in the city of Philippop 





middle of the third centu 





‘C.E—which fell from its height not many y 





after it was established, although it continued to exist. 
In the interior sections of Syria, as we know, the architecture of the 
cteristic of 


churches in the Byzanti y of the lines chat 


lier Roman architecture. Especi 





¢ period preserves m 


y outstanding are the ways of pre 














serving the massive facade of the stone str 


and the q 





tures that characterized Syria, 








ity of the carvings in the decorated segments of the building. In 
this aspect the Syrian interior is outstanding in its conservatism, It is seem 
ingly p 

well, which is on the edge of the region of Syrian archi 
similar process took place and we may therefore date the synagogues to the 
Byzantine period. But it seems to us that, at most, this phenomenon can 
explain the tendency in the fifth and sixth centuries to reconstruct several of 
the 








ssible to point out this phenomenon and argue that in the Gi 
ectural influence, a 












arly synagogues in their ea 





ly style of construction, or explain the con: 





® M. Avi-Yoouh, “Oriental Elements inthe An of Palestine in the Roman and By 
Periods," QDAP 10 (1942): 10S-1S1: 13 (1948): 49-80; 14 (1950): 128-165. Reprinted in Avi 
Yonah, Art, pp. 1-117. See also M. Avi-Yonsh, Oriental Art in Roman Palestine (Rome, 
1961), repented in Avi-Yonah, Ar, pp. 1 
33M. Avi-Yonah, The History of 
H.C. Butler, Pu 
1000, Architecture and Other Are (New York, 1903), photo 00 9.379, 











cal Art (erwsalem, 1970), pp. 249-276. 


ai 





tions ofthe American Archaeological E fn Syria in 1899 





3S-Therefore we mast emphasize that bere too we do not have detailed knowledge of the 
wource ofthe inscription, and yet its dating to the third century fs the most plausible. I is 


possible that t belongs to Inter bulding 
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struction from the foundation of some solitary buildings in the 
‘anachronistic’ style (if we are indeed convinced that there is no other out 
but to agree with the late dating of their construction) 

As a rule, it seems to us that in this phenomenon there is no possible 
contradiction to our conclusion, based upon the complete set of claims and 
considerations and on an architectural critique of the buildings themselves, 





that at least the great majority of the synagogue structures were established 
in the late Roman period nor, in the main, does it constitute any weakening 
of the conclusion that the Galilean synagogue type is the creative product of 
the late Roman period. 





rn 
It is clear that the question of the dating of the early synagogues in the 
Galilee is only a necessary preliminary stage for clarifying the background 
of the growth of the synagogue. Though we have rejected the opinions that 





seek to move the synagogues of the ‘early type’ to the end of the fourth and 
to the fifth century C.E., we must verify one correction that arises from all 
remains from a synagogue 
i. Of all the synagogues investigated re 


of these excavations. For the time being 





built second century have been fo 





cently, there is not a single one whose excavators place its construction 
earlier than the third century—usually in the second half or near the end of 
the century 

Where, then, did the Galilean Sages of the Mishnah, of the gen‘ 
Prince, pray? While one may still 


ration of 








Usha and their heirs, and Rabbi Jud: 
expect to discover synagogue structures from the second centut 
ignore the quantity of accumulated findings we already have in favor of what 
might yet be discovered in the future, The archaeological finds known to us 
i 
did not exist as special structures, with external identifying signs, as in the 
third-century Galilean synagogues, The synagogues in which the tannaim 
prayed in the second century and even those used by the 
located in houses with the plan and facade o! homes. These buildings 
usually included one hall larger than the rest for study and prayer, and often 
had additional rooms which served the community. In terms later used 10 
terize the Christian community, one can say that this was a sort of 








we cannot 








id to a single conclusion, namely, prior to the third century synagogues 

















cha 
religious community building—domus ecclesiae 

Just as pre-Constantine Christian church structures were found that did 
not have a church facade of the accepted types, but rather a facade of a private 
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home—such as the example of the Christian building at Dura-Europos® or 
the building in the ‘sacred quarter’ (insula sacra) at Capernaum?”—it is pos 
sible to argue that the Jews also had similar structures in which their reli 
gious worship, prayers, and sacred studies were concentrated. When one 
compares the structure of the Christian domus ecclesiae of Dura-Europos 
with the synagogue there—both from the third century—the general similar: 
ity of the two is outstanding. Both have the facade of a private home with 
an interior courtyard, a hall for worship, and a number of additional rooms 




















to serve the community 
All this evidence shows that the Galilean synagogue is a third-century 
C.E. Jewish invention. T tion developed, as we shall see further on, 
against a background of the social reality of the third century and the back 
ground of that century's general architectural reality 
‘Our determination that ther 















is no second-century structure among the 





ygues—nor does there seem to be any expectation of discov 





cering synagogues of the 
conclusion: there are no 


epted pattern in this century—leads us to anoth 
;hitectural connections between the third- century 
synagogues in the Galilee and the synagogue structures of the Temple pe- 


riod. So far buildings at three sites have been discovered from Temple times 









that are thought to be synagogues, ones at Masada, Herodium,.? and 

Gamala.* Since the first discovery at Masada, a few scholars have sought to 

identify a developmental link between the structures of the Second-Temple 

period and the later Galilean synagogues. From these attempts, two persua 

sive suggestions have emerged. One is that of Avigad, who sees the 

prototype of the column arran; 
ngement of 

















n the Galilean synagogues in the ar 
ygue at Masada.*! And the 








1¢ columns in the ancient synay 








other is the suggestion of Netzer, who connects the Galilean synagogue 


6 C. Hopkins, "The Chistian Charl 
(New Haven, 1934), 
Christian and Bycantine Architecare (Harmondsworth, 1968) 





tions at Dura-Exropor, Si Seaton 
he reconstruction in R. Kraviheimer, Early 











The final bass for this premise willbe fousd, of course only with the dis 
private Jewish structure from the second century o the beginning ofthe thied century which 





vo. 1. pp.59-74 











‘century, for we have 
Bet Shean. 
imoniot 5 (1976) 


2 place of worship. This tradition continued into the si 








found a prayer site within a peivate home condelation (the house of Leontes 

See D. Bahat, “The Synagogue of Bet-Shean—Preliminary Survey.” 
39Y, Yadin, “The Synagogue at Masada.” in Levine, ASR, pp. 19 

Synagogue at Masada and Herodion,” 7 11 (1973) 

#ON, Gutman, “The Synag 

“1 Avigad, “Symagogees. 








3G. Foerster, “The 








st Gamla,"in Levine, ASR, pp 
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halls with the reception halls (triclinia) in Herod's palaces, that are most 
similar in their plan? 

If we adhere to our conclusion that no synagogues were built as a build- 
ing of a specific form during that intermediate period of 150-200 years 
between the Destruction and the appearance of the Galilean synagogues, we 
automatically dispose of the various theories that seek to connect the 
jalilean synagogue architecture with some kind of architectural prototype 
cn the Second-Temple period. Therefore, since Jewish synagogues built as 
| special structures were previously unknown, the third-century synagogue 
| was not an adaptation or a copy of earlier forms but a totally new creation, 
| ‘The Christians, for example, had to wait another few decades—until 

Constantine in the first half of the fourth century—before they would forgo. 
the modest ‘church building,” the domus ecclesiae, for the basilica built 
solely for worship purposes. 

Later on, the Christian basilica be 
synagogue. This stage came in the fifth and sixth centuries, when the 
Jewish synagogues—those of the ‘late type'—adopted ma 
to the church structure, The later synagogue would be influenced by the 
Christian church not only in the area 
tural ornamentation, but it would mainly take unto itself the en 





















1e a decisive influence on the desi 





of t 





y features similar 








plan and the character of the architec 





phasis on 

internali g the exterior of the structure relatively 
modest while enriching its interior. The modest facade of the synagogue of 
the Byzantine period is therefore not solely the result of the depressed eco: 
nomic situation or a desire to avoid angering the hostile Christian ruler, but 
derives above all from the dominant approach to the architectural design of 
structures for worship in the Byzantine world: 





the structure"—maki 














In the third century, Roman culture, whose architectural styles were to: 
tally different, still predominated. Therefore the early synagogue facade 
created in this period is also absolutely different from the facade of the later 
synagogue. There seems to be no one who differs with Kohl and Watzinger 
that the synagogue structures of this period belong, at least in their general 
cchitectural design and the detail of the stone work, to the architectural 








world of Syria and Hauran (and to a certain extent also to the Get 
Galilee), that is, to the Provinces of Syria and Northern Arabia.** 
Above, we sought to prove that the examples of the third-century 
Galilean synagogues do not stem from buildings of the Second-Temple pe 
riod and, therefore, they are in the category of a Jewish ‘invention’ of the 











42 B. Neticr, “The Herodian Triclinia—A Prototype for the “Galilean Type 
Synagogues.” in Levine, ASR. pp. 49-5 

43 See Aviga, “Bet Alpha” p. 64 

4 And se, especially, Foerster’ discussion (Foerster, “Synagogues”) that deals withthe 
architectural details of each and every balding 
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third century. To further support this claim, we must examine the contem: 
porary architectural sources because the possibility exists that third-century 
non-Jewish structural types might have been drawn upon or adapted to create 
the synagogues. Among prevailing scholarly views in this matter, two are 
primary. One is Foerster’s suggestion that the Galilean synagogues develop 
from the ancillary courtyards—partially roofed by porticos—that were built 
in front of the facades of the Nabatean temples and other temples in 
‘Transjordan and Syria‘S To be sure, these buildings were erected at an early 
period, but some of them continued to exist and it was still possible to visit 
them in the second and third centuries C.E. The second scholarly opinion 
stems from Kohl and Watzi 
ppart—that the G 
Roman basilicas.* 











ger—which many scholars hold in full or in 
ogues were mainly influenced by the secular 





Both of these suggestions provide a partial contribution to the question 
of the origin of the form of the synagogue, but neither explains what the 
proponents sought to explain, As we know, the Jewish archit 





ts were co 
fronted with a challenge when they decided to erect a center for worship 
whose splendor would compete with that of the pagan temples. In contrast 
to the pagan temples (and to the Jerusalem Temple as well in its time), they 
sought to contain the worshipers within an interior hall. This Jewish inno: 
ded the Christian church and the Muslim 
‘mosque, Other oriental religions, such as Mithr. ery 
small, intimate communities. Their assembly halls, therefore, were also 





























vation, as everyone knows, pr 








sm, were organized in 


small; they often were hidden in a subterranean structure, as befits the mys 
content of the worship, 





tie 

In the days of the Second Temple, the builders of the synagogues did not 
contend with the challenge completely, and contented themselves with the 
erection of structures that could hold the community within them, but did 
not vary in their form from the regular public and community buildings. At 
Masada and at Herodium, for example, the synagogues did not even stand 
independent structures but were one atea of a large structural complex. The 
need to build a grand, independent structure for the synagogue which would 
hold the community within it led the builders, by necessity, to the only fea 
sible technical solution: supporting the roof on a network of beams resting 
Uupon the walls and interior columns. This is the reason we find a simila 
to the Hellenistic (bouleuterion or ecclesiasterion) or Roman (secular basil 
ica) prototypes, that influenced, as has been said, the structures of the 














56.80; as well as G. Foerster, “Architectral Models of 
ihe Origin ofthe Galilean Syragorve,” in Levine, ASR, pp. 45 





45 Foerster, “Synagogues. 
the Greco-Roman Period an 
46 Kol and Watainger pp. 
suggestion in Avigad, “Synagogues 








8-183. And also see about the difficulties raised by this 
Foenstce (we note 45) 
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Temple period, and therefore the temptation is great to draw a comparison 
between the Galilean synagogues and the early synagogues of Temple 
times.#7 The Gamala synagogue (if it is a synagogue) is the only one which 
has four rows of columns within all its walls and, of all the buildings we 
know, itis the nearest in form to the Roman basilica 

But the Galilean synagogues of the third century, as Foerster has shown 
at length in his critique of Kohl and Watzinger, were not like the Roman 
basilicas, because they only had three rows of columns within, inside the 
three walls only (in the places where they made do with only two 
longitudinal columns, it was because of the narrow dimensions of the 
synagogue). This contrasts with the Roman civilian basilica which was 
the most widespread type among the basilicas, and which always had four 
rows of columns, each one paralleling one of the structure's four walls, The 
n basitica’s imterior space, whether the build 




































design of the Roman civ 
was long or wide, always emphasized the center of the structure, which was 
st of columns and emphasized by the el: 
evated roof, Some of the basilicas—the ‘palace basilicas’—that were not 
standing but were part of a large structure, did in fact have two length- 








ic’ and enclosed within four row 





fre 
wise rows of columns or lacked columns altogether. But we do not find 
among them a basilica with three inside rows of columns as syn: 








gues had 


(or as some of them would have had except that the dimensions were 100 
narrow to allow for the row of columns across the width). 

From the issue of the internal arrangement of the columns, Foerster's 
explanation is more acceptable. This is because the Nabatean temple courts 
arrange the columns within the three walls of the court facing the temple's 





facade. But the critics of this suggestion have properly pointed out its chief 
fault: only a small part of those courts were roofed, above the surrounding 
‘were not enclosed halls and the architectural rules relevant to 









portico; th 
the construction of such halls did not apply to them. 








IV 






After presenting the construction of the Galilean synagogues in the third 
century as more of an invention than an adaptation or copy, we are unable to 
point (o an immediate source from which the builders drew their inspiration, 
How do we explain the distinctive elements of these synagogues—a covered 
structure with a gabled roof, within which three rows of columns were built 
parallel to its three walls, except for the facade? Without an immediate in 
spirational source, we must shift our area of investigation to the general 















#7 Yadin, “Synagogue”; Ma'or, “Gam 
48 Above, note 48 
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constellation and source of inspiration which influenced the synagogue 
builders. As is known, the Jewish architects and artists of the third century 
had a great openness and readiness to absorbing artistic influences and motifs 
from the pagan environment. The first expression of this openness was the 
free use of human and animal likenesses, and even images from pagan 
mythology, in the Jewish synagogues and cemeteries.” We have no doubt 
that we have reflected here, first of all, the relative strengths of paganism. 
and Judaism in the third century. In this period paganism was on the decline. 
The devotees of classical religion were disappointed and dissatisfied with the 
simplistic earthiness which characterized classical worship. The spiritual and 
religious message which they sought and the personal redemption which 
they longed for in the turbulent and very depressing period of crisis in the 

impire, they were unable to find in classical paganism, Many were ready 10 
seek their way in another source.*° Sometimes this source was still within 

















the realm of the classical religion, such as the sophisticated neo-Platonic 
school. But for the most part, many were attracted by the oriental mystery 
religions, or to Christianity or Judaism, Juda 
was th 





sm, as opposed to paganism, 
n at the peak of its power; the days of the rebellions were long past 
and the great stormy days of the stand against conquering Christianity had 
not yet begun. Palestinian Jewry was at the hei 








ht of its spiritual pow 
consolidated, self confident, organized in its communities, and gaining ad 
herents and esteem, 

This readiness of Juda 








1m to absorb artistic and decorative elements from 
its surroundings and from the outside world, feeling that they constituted 
neither danger nor a concession in the principles of faith, found its expres. 
sion on lintels and architectural parts of the 
on to assume that all th 
structure's general facade. 








Jalilean synagogues. There is 


not things did not also find expression in the 





Yet, with all of this, they took great pains to distance themselves from 
anything that, even if only in appearance, might be identified with pagan 
worship itself. The Mishnah tractate of Abodah Zarah (Idolatry) is replete 
with strict guidelines to guard against the danger of any contact with this 
impurity, Even the Talmud stresses the danger that a Jew might become 
confused between his synagogue and a place of idol worship, to teach us that 














% Many anicles have been devoted to shit matter and there have been many slempts 10 
explain it First and foremost isthe work of E.R. Goodenough, which collect the wealth 
‘mateial and classifies it Goodenough's analysis, as fs known, has not been accepted by most 
ofthe investigators. Among the other central works we shall note only the basie writings of E 
E. Urbach, "The Laws of Idolatry andthe Archaeological and Historical Reality ofthe 2nd 
and 3d Centuries.” ELS (1959) 189- Hebeew); N. Avigad, "Image Art among the 
Jew.” in Beth She'arim, vol 3 (erusslem, 1972), pp. 201-208 (in Hebrew) 





















50 See Peter Brown's excellent description ofthe per 
The World of Late Antiquity (London. 1971) pp. 11-96. 





ites of the period, in P. Brown, 
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it was impossible to be entirely successful in the goal they sought to 


achieve—to erect an edifice in which no one would suspect anything what 
soever in it as having to do with a pagan structure.s" This demand that the 
synagogue not be identified with the pagan temple (a position which would 
Tater on be taken by the Christians seeking to establish the form of their 
churches), was a basic condition for the planners. The Jews distanced them: 
selves from the plan of the classic temple which was characterized by the 
construction, in its facade, of a magnificent pronaos of columns, often sur 
rounded by peripteral columns on all sides 

The result that was realized in the Galilean synagogue most clearly illus 
trates the tensions between two diametrically opposite goals: the need to 
na building whose main purpose is to make the interior space func 








tional, and the accepted perception of the classical temple arc 





tecture—to 
design a building whose main impact is in its exterior. In worship at the 
classical temples, most of the adherents remained outside during the ritual 
Worship. The courtyards were thus architecturally oriented outwards; temples 
Were monumental structures that aimed to influence their surroundings. The 
revolutionary change in the world’s religious architecture—the ‘introversion 
of the structures—would find its proper place only in the middle of the 
fourth century, with the construction of the first churches. Along with this 
process, as we have already indicated above, in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
‘we are witnesses to a change in the perception of the structure of the 
Palestinian synagogues. The main emphasis on the facade shifts from the 
exterior to the interior—along with the rise of church architecture and the 

















decline of the classical temples. 
The basis of this cha 
that occurred in architecture and its intellectual perception in general 
The decision to imitate or not was a matter of the individual architect's free 
choice, But the change in the general world of values which encompassed 
world architecture and art—Jewish Palestini 

not likely to contend, And it is doubrful 
ware of the sha 


is not ‘imitation,’ but a general change of val- 














a mat 





ter against which its creators wer 


whether at the time they were at all p change taking place 





that we, at a great remove in time, easily discern, 

The two poles we mentioned above, the fi 
interior against the universal tendency of religious architecture to stress the 
exterior, constituted a kind of ‘conflict of interest’ which gave birth to the 
Galilean synagogue. Just as the beauty and grandeur of the pagan temple 
was in its facade that the believers looked at from the court and sanctified 
themselves before it and before the temple of the god who was beyond it in- 
side, so was the beauty and grandeur of the synagogue in its facade, its 





nctional need to emphasize the 
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gables, the decorated alcoves, the friezes, the ornamented lintels and, above 
all, the gates and windows, richly designed in the spirit of the ‘Roman baro- 
que’ which characterized the public and religious construction in Syria.® 
‘They gave the facade a grand exterior but, along with it, guaranteed the ab- 
sence of surrounding columns and especially in the facade (except for the 

Jow pronaos at Kefar Bar‘am), so that the synagogue did not 
havo i classic pagan temple’ facade. For this rossoa'it was Impossible to, fE 
correct’ the obvious flaw in the int 











uncharacterist 








ior organization of the Galilean syna- | 
ade and, within the building, had to 
ound toward the facade to face the direction of prayer as other people 


‘gogue where people entered via the fa 
tum a 








continued to enter and leave through it; and no fitting place was found 
therein for the Torah Ark. The desire to have the grand facade of the build- 
ing—which, like the temples, necessarily was the fo 
face the direct 








ade of the entrance— 








on of prayer, that is, toward Jerusalem, was decisive, even at 


Only later on, after bout. 





ues came 
from the facade to one of the side | 
walls, as we find in the buildings of the ‘transitional type,’ or, better yet, 10 


e change in the architectural 





the cost of the discomfort in organizing the prayer ceremonial inside 


was it possible to shift the entrance 





DesirGol NGA Dsicy. Coie lecide Bangor Tot a I 








3 See F 


world, in M. Lyttleton, Baroque Architecare ix Clas 





ster, “Synagogues: kewise aboot the ‘oriental baroque” style in the Roman 
endon, 1974) 














DATING SYNAGOGUES WITH A ‘BASILICAL! PL: 
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GIDEON FOERSTER” 


Corbo and Loffreda have advanced some revolutionary conclusions about the 
| synagogue of Capernaum, based on their excavations which began in 1969. 
Even though their conclusions have not been wholly accepted, they have 
‘caused a change and a renewed attitude among archaeologists and historians 
towards the history of the Jewish settlement in Israel during the rabbinic pe- 
raphic excavation 
that is both the 








riod. The two archaeologists conducted a systematic stratig 





for the first time at the Capernaum syn: 
most splendid and the best 

tion's results were published with exceptional speed! and questioned what 
Jy. that the Galilean synagogues were 
established a ystallization of the growing Jewish set 
tlement in Galilee following the Bar Kokba War.? The theory was that the 





gue, a synag 
all Galilean synagogues. The 

















used to be commonly accepted, nam 








‘magnificent Galilean synagogues had been constructed at the end of the 
cond and the beginning of the third centuries C.E. This period saw a 





conjunction of several favorable, historical factors: it was during the rule of 
Rabbi Judah the Patriarch and the Severan dynasty wi 
to him, and it was the period when the Jews established themselves in the 


Galilee after the profound trauma following the Bar Kokhba War. This 








ich was well-disposed 


chronological framework furthermore fit well with the style of architectural 
at period? In contrast 





This essay wa 
cds, Synagogues in Ant 
translated with the permission of the aut 
Ms. Bai Leviteh 

1'V, Corbo etal, La Sinag 
vol, 9 Jerusalem: Francescani. 1970); tem, Cafarnao 1: Edifi 
Malor, vol. 19 Gerusalemn: Franc 
Sinagoga di Cafurnao,” in E. Testa eta. ei Stadia Hierorolymitana, vol. 1 Gerscalen: 
Franciscan Printing Pres, 1976), pp. 159-176; idem, “Soto la Sinagoga di Cafarso unin 
ella citi" LA 27 (1977) della Sinagoga de primo secolo a 
Cafamao," in E. Testa otal eds, Studia Hierosolymitana, vol. 3 (Jerusalem: 
Prating Press, 1982) pp. 313-3 

2 Thus, fr instance, ee the articles of A. Oppenbeimer, “The Rehabitaton ofthe Jewish 
Settlement in the Galilee,” and of L. I. Levine “The Time of Rabbi Yehuda ha-Nasi” & 
Eretz Israel in the Th Century” i Baras, Eretz Fert, vol. 1, pp. 75-153 (in Hebrew), 

i Levine, GLA, pp. 289-319, 


ally published in A. Kasher, A. Oppenbcimer, and U. Rappaport 
eusalem, 1 Din Hebrew). 1 has been 
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ed, on the basis of their exca- 





to this interpretation, Corbo and Loffreda ar 


vations, that the construction of the Capernaum synagogue began in the 

middle of the fourth century C.E. and was completed in the second half of 

the fifth century* 
Since the beginni 





of the 1970s, various scholars have conducted exca- 
vations and stratigraphic examinations of several Galilean synagogues (Gush 
Halav, Meiron, Khirbet Shema’, Horvat "Ammudim, Chorazin and Horvat 
Nevorayah 











I). The excavators of these synagogues have con: 
cluded that their construction was complete by the second half of the third 
century C.E.5 Thus only the Capernaum synagogue remains dated to the 
fifth century 

It should be noted that the building of 
Jong time; we should distinguish betwe 
final period, for between them c 








ygue often continued for a 
the early years of building and the 








tainly many years passed, This way we 
h the dating suggested by historical and artistic analysis.6 





In the excavations of the synagogues at Hammath-Tiberias, Rehob, 
‘oz Hayyim and Hammat Gader, clear indications were found that the 





Ma 
buildings erected during the third and fourth centuries went through 
considerable changes in both decoration and architectural plan over the long 
years they served their congregations.” Furthermore, we can now learn more 
‘about the construction of synagogues in the third century from the new 








See above, note | 
5 Gush Halav: See “Gus Hala.” In the excavaton opinion, the building was completed 
Meiron: See Meiron. The date was determined by a coin of Probos (276-282 CE). which 

sives, according 0 the excavators, a terminus ante-quem dating of the synagogue: in out 

Opinion, the synagogue could be 
Khichet Shea’: See Meyers, Khibet Shema’ The building w 

wae certainly constructed some decades earlier 
Horvat “Ammudin: See Levee, “H. “Am 

{o the thid century CE 
Horvat Nevorayah (Nabratein): See "En-Nabratei.” At stage I ofthe setlement—the 

first synagogue was dated tothe years 135.250 CE. Stage Ill was identified as 250-363 Ct 

the excavators observed two phstes i this stage. Note thatthe site's name was fixed by the 

Committe of Names as “Horvat Nevoraysh” ad is identified as such on the historical sites, 

list and on modeen maps. This uniformity shouldbe kept. 

CChorazin: Z. Yeivin, “The Excavations at Choratin in the Years 1962-1964," £7 11 

(1973): 144-157, and especially p. 157 Gn Hebeew) 
© Corbo and Loffreda argue thatthe synagogue at Capemaum took one hundred years 10 

tui 
? Hammath-Tiberias: See Dothan, Hammath-Tiberias. 

Rehob: See F. Vito, “The Synagogue at Rehob,” in Levine, ASR, pp. 90:95; “Notes and 

News." JEJ 30 (1980): 214-217. 

Ma’o Hayyin: Tzaferis,“Ma‘or Hayyim. 
Hammat Gader: Foerster, “Hamat Gade.” pp. 11-12 














destroyed in 306 C., and 





im The completion ofthe floor was dated 
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excavations in Judea—specifically at En-Gedi* and Horvat Rimmon’— 


although their plans lack the necessary clarity 

In contrast to the variety of plans reflected in the third- and fourth-cen. 
tury Galilean synagogues, there is a prominent group of synagogues based 
on a single design. These are dispersed from Tiberias southwards, along the 
Bet-Shean and Jericho valleys and also on the Judean plain, The design of 
these synagogues centers around a rectangular longitudinal building with an 
apse in the wall directed towards Jerusalem. They are decorated with floor 
mosaics. The uniformity of the group and its wide dispersion witness to an 
influential source, namely, church architecture of the fifth and sixth cen 
turies, Indeed, this model ind 
framework. Among the syn 
‘basilical type with an apse’ 
have indubitable chronological identifications, namely 
that were found in them, The dedicatory inscription in the synagogue of 
Beth Alpha relates to ‘King Justinus,’ probably Justin I who ruled in the 
years 518-527.!° ‘The inscription also mentions the craftsmen Mariannus 
‘and Hanina, whose names also appear on the floor of the Samaritan 
synagogue at Bet-Shean.'' This allows us to date the building at Bet-Shean 
to the beginning of the sixth century. This firm dat 
the dating of the excavator, who assigned it to the end of the fourth or 
beginning of the fifth centuries, 

‘A dated dedi 
Maioumas. This is a broad, large 
Idings with three a 
directed 101 





















fs, in our opinion, a clear chronological 
jogues of this type, sometimes designated 
Teast two that 









ble inscriptions 








enables us to correct 





vation at Gaza 





ation was also found at the synagogue ex 





building with five aisles, unlike the usual 
es. The excavator reconstructs an apse in the wall 
rds Jerusalem, although this is uncertain. This splendid build 
ing is dedicated to the wood traders Menachem and Jeshua, who donated its 
construction in the year 561 (by the Gaza reckoning [=508/9 C.E.)).!? Close 
to this building, geographically and artistically, is the synagogue at Ma 
whose plan is that of a basilica with an apse.'* Its decoration, as 




















as been 


TD. Barag of al, “The Second Excavation Season at the Synagogue of En Gedi 
(admoniot Sno. 2 (1972) 5253 (a Hebrew) 

9A. Klonce “The Synagogue of Hort Rimmon" Qadmonit 17, nos. 2-3 (1988) 65:7, 
and especially pp. 6667 (in Hebrew. 

"0 Sokenik, Bet Alpha, pp. 39-42 

See Tend, p. 139 

"2 Tyo, pp. 149-184, There is no jstification to suggest differat building phases and 
thus no chronological Jevelpment canbe acetined. 

9 See Ovadiah, “Gaza” pp. 195-196. 

14'S. Levi, “The Ancient Synagogue at Ma‘on (Nici). (First review of the 
excavations,” Ef 10 (1961): 7782 Gn Hebew). M. Avi-Yossh, “The Mosaic Foot ofthe 
Synagogue i Mao (Nicim.” EF 101961) 86-93 (in Hebrew) 
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noticed by other scholars, resembles that of the mosaic in the nearby Shellal 
Church, which also has a dedicatory inscription dated to 565 C.E,!5 

The synagogue of stratum 1/b at Hammath-Tiberias—a large, majestic 
basilical structure with an apse in the wall directed towards Jerusalem—was 
built according to a new plan on top of the previous synagogue—the well: 
known Hammath-Tiberias synagogue. The earlier structure was destroyed 
and abandoned, according to Dothan, between 396 and 422, Although the 
later synagogue has not yet undergone final publication, it seems to us- 
from the style of it 




















osaic remains and from historical considerations— 





that the building was not rebuilt prior to the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury.16 
The synagogues discovered at Hammat Gader and Ma‘oz, Hayyim had also 
a basilical plan with an apse 
synagogues to the sixth century 
The synagogue at Hammat Gader was uncovered in 1935 by Sukenik,!® 





he stra 





igraphy of both buildings dates the 


who dated it to the fifth century,!® but Avi-Yonah, referring to its style, re- 
vised the date to the sixth century.2” In a Iater excavation of the synagogue 
ound 






in 1982—after removing the mosaic pavement for pre 
\gogue's building that had not 


two earlier stages in the history of the syna 





been noticed by previous excavators. 

The earliest stage is characterized by simple wh 
of which were found the remains of a black-and-red frame. The plan of this 
building is unclear, but it seems that it was a public building that was simi: 
lar, but not identical, to the two succeedin; he 
plan was fixed (since it was preserved in the third stage) except for a few el 
‘ements—important in themselves—that were added or taken away during the 
The building was paved with local-stone tiles, placed 


je mosaic, in the center 











stages, In the second si 











building's last stage. 
in an ornamental style. At the hall's center a square frame was contoured 
carpet-like by quadrangular and triangular tiles (sort of opus sectile) 
Adjacent to the hall's south wall, the foundations of a raised platform were 








exposed. It was here that the main finds of the synagogue were discovered, 
mostly sherds of oil lamps and other vessels from the end of third or begin: 
ning of fourth century. The latest coins that could possibly be ascribed to 
this stage are those of Constantine I1, who ruled until 361 CE 





5 Trendll, Shella, pp. 12-13 

'6 M, Doshan, ‘The Syaagoques at Hammath-Tiberis,” Qadm 
123 in Hebrew), See also Dothan, 

Sukenik.el-Hammeh. And more re 


1.0 4 (1969): 122 








wrath Tiberias, p 6 





iy, sce Foerster, “Mammath Gader 





" Sukeni, ef-Hammeh, pp. 80-81 
19 Taaferis,"Ma'ox Hayyim 

NEAEHL, vol. 2,5 
Foerster, “Hamimath 
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During the third stage the mosaic floor was laid and an apse was added in 
the southern small room of the building, at the width of the central hal. 
The mosaic is about 20 cm above the previous tile-floor, and was laid over 
! several plaster layers founded upon a sand layer.2? Above the early bemah 
wwe exposed from the second stage of the building, a platform surrounded by 
a screen had been already exposed by Sukenik. A staircase led to the plat- 
| form and the apse, Fifty years after the upper bemah had been discovered, 
only a litle of it was left. By checking the material that could be saved from 
the mosaic bedding, it seems that it was probably laid in the sixth century 
imilarity in measurements, plan, and development of the Hammat 
Gader synagogue can be observed at the synagogue discovered at Ma'or 
Hayyim and published by Teaferis The synagogue at Ma‘oz Hayyim was 
first built in the fourth century, It was a small rectangular building paved 
with stone tiles, with the bemah located atthe southern side din 
Jerusalem. At the s 





















nd stage, the hall was widened to the north, an apse 
lier tile floor, The excavator da sac floor to the first half ofthe 
fifth century according to stylistic considerations, but this date should be re: 
vised to the beginning of the sixth century, according to the 

‘The first mosaic was replaced by a second, and constitutes the main change 
t the building's final stage.™* 

From the buildings analyzed above, it can be argued that synagogues 
buile according toa basilical plan with an apse were not constructed prior to 
the early sixth century C.E. This does not imply, of course, that all the syn 
agogues of this period had apses. Indeed, several synagogues dated to the 
sixth century lack an apse—whether or not they are based on a basilical 
plan, 

In the synagogues with the apse, it seems that the apse replaced the niche 
which appeared in other synagogues. In the apse was kept the Ark contain 
ing the Torah srolls. In synagogues where the apse was spacious enough, it 
probably also served as the siting place of the congregation elders, as did 
the presbyterium in churches—but we have no evidence of such a use 

To the synagogues analyzed so far—which point to a wave of building 
and renovation in the early sixth century—we could add newly rebuilt syna 





























2 Foerster, "Hammath Gader. 
2 Tuaferis, “Ma’oe Hayyim. 





24 Trafers, “Ma'or Hayy” pp. 224-225. The thre-dimensional meander pattern that 
Includes various description. is present in our opinion. only in clear contexts of the sith 
century at Stella (see Trendal, Shela, plate 11 
Horvat Susiya: S. Gutmann et al, “Excavations of the Synagogue at Horvat Susiya, 
Qudmoniot $, 10.2 (1972): 4752, see especially p 41 and ts photograph (in Hebrew), 
Horvat Berakot: Y. Tsar etal, “The Church and Mosaics at Horvat Berachot. Isic, 
DOPapers 33 (1979): 302-309 ig F pl. 1b 
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‘gogues and the final phases of synagogue constructions that were re 
and chan, Rehob, Bet-Shean, Horvat Susiy 








|, such as in Na‘ara 





Eshtemoa and En-Gedi.® In the second half ofthe sixth century, the syna- 
gogues of Horvat Rimmon and Horvat Nevorayah were renovated, and new 


synagogues were erected in Jericho and Tiberias” 





From all of this evidence, a most interesting archaeological picture ap- 
s, which identifies two main periods of const 
ues after the Bar Kokba War. During the 
turies CE.—syni 





pe: 





sction and repair of syna. 
in the third and 
es were erected all over Israel. Most of them 
ntury and were modified during the fourth 
century. The second period essentially be 
years; it comprised the end of the fifth and the 








fourth c 






Were constructed in the thin 








n after a 





ap of over a hundred 
nning of the sixth cen- 
turies, This second phase affects the whole country—as we have docu. 





‘mented—with new buildings erected and old synagogues repaired. 


The obvious decline 





id gap in synagogue construction from the second 





half of the fourth century until the end of the fifth—which we noticed in the 
archaeological finds mentioned up to now—is easily explained by the dis 
tress that afflicted the Jewish settlements in Palestine. The decline in con: 
struction the difficulties following the failure of the revolt in the 
time of Gallus Caesar®* and increased after the failure of Julian the 
Apostate’s plan to rebuild the Temple.” It should be remembered, that in 
363 the great earthquake occurred, causing the destruction of twenty-thn 
towns across the land.®° In the same period—primarily at the end of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth century—the Christian rule over the 

















3 Navaran: NEAEHL vol. 3 
Bet-Shean: See Tao, p. 159; and also N. Tzod, “The House of Ky 








Leontis at Beth 









Shean" IEJ 16 (1966): 123-134 D. Bahat, “The Synagogue at Bet-Shean—First Review 
(admoniot $, no. 21972): 55-58 (in Hebrew 

Horvat Susiya: see above, note 

Eshemoa: Z. Yeivin, “The Synagogue at Eshemes," Qadmoniot 5:2 (1972) 43-45 (i 
Hebrew). Avian does not indicate a de, but it seems to me that the rossi is from the sixth 





En-Gedi: See above, note 
© Horvat Rimamon: see above, note 8 






Horvat Nevorayah: see above. note S, And also N. Avigad, A Dated Lintel Inscription of 
the Ancient Synagogue of Nabratein,” Rabinowite Bulletin vol. 3, pp. 49-56 
Jericho: NEAEHL. vo. 3, pp. 695-686 
28 Y. Geiger, “The Revolt in the Days of Galles and the Episode of the Temple's 


Construction inthe Days of Julian.” in Baas, Ever 





i, ol. pp. 202-208 





Ibid, pp. 208 
S. P. Brock. “A Leer 
Temple,” BSOAS 40 (1977): 2 
and its Histocal and Arche 
Israel (Jerusalem, 1981), p 
1D. 363." BASOR 238 (19 









iboted to Cyril of Jerusalem on the Re-buil 

286: G. Foenter, “An Earthquake on the 19th of Year 363 

cal Meaning.” in The Eighth Archaeological Congrest in 

20 (im Hebrew); K. W. Russel, “The Earthquake of May 19, 
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country strengthened, evidence to which is the fanatic asceticism movement 
that spread Christianity by enforcement and terror, and also institutionalized 
persecution. One of the latter's expressions is the intensive religious legisla 
tion, which among other actions actually canceled the office of the Jewish 
Patriagch.*! 

A series of laws during this period directly concerned the institution of 
the synagogue. It starts with an exemption from the obligation to accom 
modate soldiers given to the synagogue in Trier between the years 368-373, 
during the reign of Val IL” In 393, Arcadius and Honorius forbid 
the looting and demolishing of synagogues, a protection that indicates, of 
course, that synagogues were indeed harmed.** In 397, a similar law was 
legislated. A law protecting synagogues and forbidding their seizure was 
legislated in 412 by Honorius and Theodosius II.* In 420, these two ruler 
also decided to establish another law for the protection of sy 
dwelling places against unlawful burning.» A law from 423 widens the 

















wes and 








scope by discussing compensation to those dama; 





sd by the illegal looting 





Of synagogues and turning them into churches as well as penalties for steal 
ing holy vessels, It also banned the building of new synagog 
mulgated an order to maintain the former ones as they were? In 438, 
Theodosius Il and Valentinian III declared the confiscation new synagogues 
built against the law, and levied a fine of $0 gold pounds against their 
builders. At the same time, it emphasized that permission was given for re 
ng synagogues that were about to collapse.®* Indeed, by the end of the 
fourth and beginning of the fifth 
ed, both physically and by seiz 


























nturies, many synagogues had been dam- 





and transformation into churches. This 





7. Robin, “Spreading from the Days of Jalan until the Fei of 
Justinian” in Bara, Erte #-281 in Heteew); Y. Dan “Tet sacl 
the Sth and th cents," in Bras Er irae, vol. , pp. 273-275 (i Hebrew) 

3 Linder. 0.14, pp. 116-118 (Codex Theodoians, 78:2, ed. Momamsen, p32 

3 Linder, No21, pp. 137-138 (Codex Theodosia, 15:79, Momsen. 89) 

3 Linder, No 25, pp. 143-144 (Codex Theodosianus, 16:12, Mommsen, pp. 889-890), 
This Jaw wat directed fo ratoiom Prefect of 

% Linder, No 40, pp. 190-12 (Cex Theodeians, 16820, Momsen p. $92). 

3 Linder. No 46, p. 205-208 (Cedex Theodosianus, 16 8:21, Mommen, . $92) 

37 Linder, No 47, pp. 208-209 (Codex Theodosius, 16:25, Mommsen, pp. HP3-844), 
The absolute prohibition of bualding new synagogues, along withthe indication vo maintain 
their form unchanged, shouldbe emphasized. The fotetion is, certainly, 10 preserve the 
‘decorations and plane of existing bldg 

3 Linder, No $4, p. 245-235. (Thedosive Ml, Novella {=Breviariam, 3), of. Meyer & 
Mommsea, pp. 7-11; doin, Codex Sustninas, 1918, e. Kreger, p62. 
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7c, Woh 1, 
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happened in Calinicum,2? Odessa,‘ Asia Minor, Alexandria,*! and 
Constantinople.*? In Rome, the synagogue had been burnt down. 

The archaeological evidence from the fifth century also witnesses to the 
seizure of synagogues of Gerasa in Trans-Jordan and Ephainea in Syria,'$ 
and their subsequent transformation into churches. No similar phenomenon 
hhas been found in Israel. It seems, however, that the general decrease of 
Israel Jewry after the 363 earthquake and continuing into the fifth century— 
fact supported by archaeological finds—reflects similar processes in Israel. 
This decline derived from the strengthening of Christian rule in Israel and 
the pressure that followed. The partial revival in synagogue construction in 
the sixth century stemmed from the weakening of the Christian rule in Israel! 
‘on the threshold of the Muslim conquest. 


39 In the year 388, according to the legends of Ambrosi, Archbishop of Milan, see 
Patkes, 9p. 166-167, pl XVI. col 1 

4 fn the year 411, sce Patkes, pp. 236411 

4 Linder, p. 206, 


4 Parkes, in 442; the synagogue inthe copper markt, p.238, See also Linder 


Linder, p. 137, according to Ambrosas’ report 

4 CH. Krneling, ef, Gerasa: City of the Decapolis (New Haven: ASOR, 1938), pp. 
204-241. The dating of the church erected above the synagogue is S30/1, There is no way 10 
know when the synagogue was constricted and demolished 

4S The report on the synagogue was not published. For the latest reference to this cae, 
see J. Napoleone-Lemsire & J, Ch Bally, L’Eplise a Atrium de la Grand Collonade 
(Bruxelles Cente belge sche ques a Aparnee de Syre, 1969), pp. 9-10. 
‘There isa promise to publish the excavations done atthe synagogue. 














THE DIASPORA SYNAGOGUE: ARCHAEOLOGIC, 
EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE SIN 





ALF THOMAS KRAABEL" 


L INTRODUCTION: RESOURCES 


Epigonoi usually deserve their reputations. The three persons from whom 
this study takes its beginnings would not be pleased with the narrowness of 
the topic, since all three saw that dist 





ishing ‘Diaspora’ from ‘Holy 
Land’ was a most imperfect way of dividing 
Roman world. Eliezer Lipa Sukenik (1889-1965), Erwin Ramsdell Good 
enough (1893-1965) and Michael Avi-Yonah (1904-1974) knew that the 
Diaspora was not itself a religious and cult 
touch with Syria-Palestine.' However, t 


up the Judaism of the Gr 








al unity, still less was it out of 
study of post-Biblical Judaism, 








and particularly the archaeology thereof, has taken some unexpected turns in 
the two generations since E. L. Sukenik’s 1930 Schweich Lectures; the 
field is almost certain to continue to expand, with new excavations and 
investigations of other sorts. This is a proper time to survey the 
archaeological and epigraphic evidence presently available, and draw some 
tentative conclusions about these Diaspora buildings and the ‘Jews in a gen 
tile world’ who use them—hopefully, without losing sight of the larger 
Judaism mentioned above. 

Since the 1930s, most of the new inform 














on about the 
‘gogue has come from what is now the State of Israel: the 1973 edition of S. 
J, Sallet's catalogue lists evidence from 131 sites, M. Avi-Yonah's Ariel ar 











ticle 





f the same year examines a score of the best-preserved examples in 
some detail, and every year additional evidence is uncovered, preliminary 


*This essay originally appeared in H. Te 
Niedergang der rimischen Welt: Princip 
‘Judentum), Bd. 19.1 (Bertin and New Yer 


Haase, eds. Ai 
Gruyter, 1979). pp. 












S10. Ws 











‘reprinted by the permission ofthe auth ler de Gruyter & Co 
' their bibliographies reveal the range of theit interests; these are listed in the 
bibliography under Ben-Horin (Sukenih), Kraabel (Goodenough) and Salzman (Avi 
Yonah) 
Sukenik, ASPG, to which the title ofthis sl sph many oter things 





Sukenik wrote on synagogues afterward sis this book which determined the image of it 
{opie fora least a generation 
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notices thereof appearing promptly in Israel Exploration Journal.} These 
buildings are quickly visited and easily compared with each other, and men 
bers of the archaeological community in Israel (along with some American 
archaeologists) are rapidly assembling a full picture of the religious archite 
ture of what is sometimes called early rabbinic Judaism. Inevitably, these 
advances stimulate questions about the situation outside the Holy Land in 
ume period. 

In the Diaspora, the work goes more slowly.* There have been spectacu- 
lar discoveries, Dura and later Sardis chief among them; the result, more 
than once, has been to explode carefully assembled hypotheses about 
Diaspora Judaism,’ theories based on scraps of excavated evidence and tanta- 

















lizingly vague or remote literary references from the rabbis, from hostile 
Church Fathers or from uncomprehending pagan writers.’ Thus, while the 
number of gogues known from the Diaspora is only a small 
fraction of those identified in the tiny State of Israel, a single building in, 
say, Yugoslavia or Greece will have much greater impact on the understand: 
ing of ancient Judaism; the handful of sites discussed below will repay close 
attention, if we do not try t 
Of what ‘normative’ Judaism might be.* 








cient sy 








assemble from them another sw 





ing picture 





The last major development since the 1930s in this field is a change in 
the relation of literary to non-literary evidence, due in large part to archaco: 
logical advances. For the Judaism of the earlier, ‘Biblical’ period, there has 
been for nearly half a century no question but that the Hebrew Bible can 
r Umwelt 





only be understood against the background of the much Is 





known chiefly through the evidence produced by excavation. In the neigh: 
boring fields of New Testament studies and patristics, such an approach, 
long overdue, is only beginning to take hold. And the study of post-Biblical 
Judaism has been dominated literally for centuries by the sheer bulk of the 
rabbinic li rom which have been produced pictures of a ‘normative 
Judaism’ which now turns out to be anything but the entire story, Thus ar 























3 Avi-Yonah, “Synagogues”; Saller, Second Revised Catalogue 


* Sue 





ik had hoped to survey systematically the ancient synag 

Mediterranean world with the aid ofthe Louie M, Rabinowitz Fund for the 
Ancient Synagogues (Sukenik, “The Preset State.” p. 22), but the three Bulletins pu 
this fund (1949, 1951, 1940) seport only on synagogues excavated in Israel 














$n some ways the greatest distortion (although always “well documented) occurs inthe 
cryplo-Nazi staternents of Gerhard Kitel, «i Kittel, “Kleinasateches Jadentum,” ef. W 
F. Albright, “Gerhard Kittel and the Jewish question in antiquity” ia W. F_ Albright, stony 
ology and Christian Humanism (New York, 1964), pp. 229-240, In general, however, 
T have in mind the careless statements aboot the “eyocretism” or even “apostasy” of 
Diaspora Jews, as found sll in the more decwative handbooks; om the matter, sce Kraabel, 
‘ypsistor”, Keaabel, “Paganism 
The phrase ir of course most ck 
sutobiogrphical comments in Goode Dough, vo 














4 with G, F. Moore, sce the partly 
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chaeological discoveries turn out to have implications for the understanding 
of literary texts which at first appeared wholly unrelated to them, as the 
amulets, the papyri, the inscriptions, the mosaics and the buildings reveal 
Judaism greatly more complex than the one we thought we saw in the rab- 
binic literature alone.” 

‘Out of this wealth of evidence for ancient Judaism, this paper will review 
‘one segment: the Diaspora synag: 
since 1930.’ Inscriptions mentioning synagogues not yet located will be 














1e buildings* excavated or reinterpreted 





brought in only as they illuminate the present topic. The sites are arranged 
ina geographical order, east to west. 

Of reference works and recent general studies the following should be 
noted: E, R. Goodenough's mammoth, idiosyncratic and indispensable 
Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period (thirteen volumes, 1953-1968), 
The articles in: Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (1932, by. S. Kraus); The Interpreter's Dictionary of 
the Bible (1962, by I. Sonne); Kittel’s Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament (1964 in the German; 1971 in English, by W. Schrage) 
Encyclopedia Judaica (1971, by M. Avi-Yonah); New Catholic Encylopedia 














OF the three men, G 
(deservedly a times) received the most sceptical 





lenough went farthest with ‘non 











sponse gues, sce Smith, 








‘Jewish Symbols." Sukenik was the earliest, and understandably had the greatest fica in 
freeing himself (com earlier views, as for example in the debole over the presence of 
absence of a permanent Torah shine in the Capermaum synagogue. In ASPG (pp. 18, $21 








he accepted the hypothesis ofthe earlier excavators that a stone shrine had stood tet 
rmain (south) doors ofthe building in its ater phase, tn “The Present State” he has revise his 
view, after a fresh examisation ofthe ste: now the stone fragme hough tobe from 
‘Torah shrine are actually part of the exeroe farade—there never had been a permanent 








‘shrine inthe building, a conclusion which "agrees completely with the Talmudic taterents 
thatthe Torah scrolls had no fixed place within the prayer-hall”(p. 19), Goodenough (vol 1 
181 note 17a) and Sonne (Sysagogue." p. 488) attack this procedure as, in the later’: 


Words, an attempt "to adjust the archaeological dats to assumed rabbinic implications.” Sil 
svelopments complicate the debate Ostia (se below) furnishes a clear example of & 
1anent Torah shrine added to an existing synagogue in a mance which blocks one of its 


ly the procedure Sukenik was rejecting for Capermauim in “The Present 









main doors-exa 
State” (hp. 18) 
5 synagox® may mean the commenity rather than the building, e.g. Lifshitz, no, 100 
(Berenice, Cyrenaica). On the wi 
Synagogue,” pp. 477, and Hengel,"Proseuche” passim 
8 Hence the omission bere of sections on ether Diaspora synagogse buildings mentioned 
bby Sukenik, Goodenough or Avi-Yonah.e4 Hammam Lif in North Africa, Apames in Syi 
(Galler, Second Revised Catalogue no. 10) and Aegina in Greece. The Aegina synagogue 
‘mosaic was removed a Delton 22 (1967) B. Chrosika, pp. 19F. 161 
Plates 193, 19b, 1223 ving the condition ofthe mosaic in 1966 
With earlier plans shows the floor has deteriorated greatly in recent times. Easier plan 
reproduced by Sukenik (ASPG. plan XI), Goodenough (vol. 3. no. 881) and Avi-Yonah 
(CSynagogue: Architecture.” p. 600) see also Sakenik. “The Preseat State” pp. 201 and fig. 











tied to indicate the building in antiquity, sce Sonne, 

















pied in 1966, cf 








arson of pan I ¢ 
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Supplement 1967-1974 (1974, by A. T. Kraabel); and The Interpreter's 


Dictionary of the Bible: Supplement (1976, by E. M. Meyers).!0 

For inscriptions, the pioneer work is Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum 
(volume one, ‘Europe,’ 1936; volume two, ‘Asia-Africa,’ 1952), edited by 
J.-B. Frey. Cll is marred by errors and omissions, howev y of the 
flaws in the first volume are corrected in Baruch Lifshitz's 100-page 
Prolegomenon” to the 1975 reprint. The se 
tory than the first, should be read along with the reviews, particularly that of 
J. and L, Robert in Bull. épigr. 1954 no. 24, For new inscriptions, and new 
terpretations, the annual review by the Roberts in Bull.epigr’ under the 
heading “inscriptions gréco-juives” is absolutely indispensible. Lifshite's 
Donateurs et fondateurs dans les synagogues juives is.a very useful collec 














ond volume, even less satisfac- 














tion of inscriptions relating to the construction, furnishing and rebuilding of 
synagogi 

Comprehensive surveys of the ancient synagogue are rare, and S, Krauss" 
Synagogale Altertumer is still essential; his article in Pauly-Wissowa is a 


ation. The first chapter of R. Wischnitzer, The Architecture reviews 





conden 





more recent evidence and draws sound conclusions. 
For ¢ 





+h of the seven buildings below, major publications and particu 
larly useful reference works will be listed, accompanied by a discussion of 
the issues raised by the finds for the history of religions and, in particular 

Judaism. For plans, d 
of finds, the r 
speaki 


for Diaspor asurements and full discussion 
\der is referred to the items in the bibliography, (Strictly 
is of the Miletus and Priene buildings by the arch: 
responsible for them has not progressed beyond what Sukenik described in 
1930; however, the Sardis discoveries require that the evidence known in 
1930 be reviewed for these neighbori 














sologists 











"0 Fal Archaeologici (FA) is essential for information on new finds and interpretations, 


bt it can be & bewildering tool for this paticalar topic: thus in the 1969-1970 edition, the 
loest available at thi writing, the ansval Sardis repon in BASOR is 90. 3609 (‘Prehisioric 
and Classical Greece: Regions and Site’). Bruncas. Rechercher sur...Dels, i W0. 61, ad 
reviews of Goodenough are no. 5123f, (Hellenistic World and the Eastern Provinces: 
History and Civilization: Religion aed Mythology’). Forani Squarciapino's article on an 
archisynajogur inscription from Ostia x no. 8004 (Roman West Roman Civilization and At 
Epigraphy’). Finally, two ent synagogaes are in the section “Christianity 
and Late Antiuity mo. 12803 isa io of the Salle catalogue (‘Civilization and 
Ant: Architecare: Synagogees") and 

Sites: Issel"). There are cros-reeres 
I One recent survey with a promising ttle is a disappointment: The Jews in the Roman 
by M. Grant time after time the archacological evidence realy available is ignored 
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‘The Dura(-Europos) synagogue was discovered in 1932 by an expedition 
sponsored by Yale University and the French Academy of Inscriptions and 
Letters;!? the excavators’ final report on the building is C. H. Kraeling, The 
Synagogue. Dura was a trading outpost on the Euphrates River, subject to 
rainbow of cultural influences, and under Seleucid, then Parthian, then 
Roman domination. The Roman army held control during the time the syn- 
agogue was in existence, but lost the town to the Sassanians in AD 256; the 
synagogue was preserved only because it had been buried under hastily con- 
structed fortifications just prior to the last Sassanian attack 

(Of the seven sites here examined, Dura is the farthest from Rome, with 
the greatest admixture of elements from outside the Greco-Roman sphere. 
Fortunately, it is an extensively excavated and well documented site; if its 











colorful and often clashing religious and cultural mosaic has not been com- 
pletely explained, itis at least fully documented. 
Goodenough devoted the last section (volumes 9-11) of his Jewish 





Symbols to the Dura synagogue; he saw it as “a sort of Rosetta Stone” for 
the understanding of ancient religious symbolism, and Avi-Yonah was cor- 
rect in calling the three Dura volumes “the final—one may even say the 
The two men jointly authored the lav 
jogue. The collection edited by J 








crowning—section of the whole. 





ish Encyclopedia Judaica entry on the syna 





Gutmann, The Dura-Europos Synagogue, includes useful discussion and 


‘new comparative material four decades after the initial discoveries. For the 





religious situation in ancient Dura, see the standard reference works, e.g 
Reallexikon fur Antike und Christentum (1959, by O. Eissfeldt) 
synagogue, the entry in Reallexikon zur byzantinischen Kunst (1966, by J 
Gutmann) is particularly well done. Reviews of Goodenough are listed by 
Morton Smith in Smith, “Jewish Symbols,” pp. 66f., and again in 
Goodenough, vol. 13, pp. 229f,; note particularly that of E. Bickerman, 
“Symbolism.” The building itself, reconstructed, is now a part of the 
National Museum, Damascus, 

In the middle of the third century AD the synagogue complex took up 
much of a city block, next to the west wall in a residential quarter, not far 
from the main city gate, Originally the Jewish commun 





the 




















ad used a pri 
vate dwelling as their place of assembly; by the end of the second century 
this had been remodelled into the earlier synagogue, which was rebuilt ag 
in AD 245, a decade before the final destruction of the town. 











After a visit tothe site, Sukenit was able to include a brief discussion in “Ancient 
Synagogues,” pp. 82°85. 
15 qvi-Yonah, “Goodenough’s Evaluation, 
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The synagogue in its final form was not easily identified as such from 
outside; it could be entered only through a complex of some nine rooms, 
forming with the synagogue the Jewish community center for the town, The 
synagogue proper includes a forecourt open to the sky, and the ‘house of as- 
sembly,’ a rectangular room 14 x 8.7 m from floor to ceiling. It is wider 
than it is deep, a “broadhouse’ in plan, a design infrequent in Palestinian 
synagogues; of the seven Diaspora buildings treated here, only Dura is a 
broadhouse.* The "house of assembly’ was provided with two entrances 
(from the forecourt) in its long east wall, one in the center, a smaller one at 
the south end, A Torah Shrine was attached to, and extended into, the west 














wall, the one closest to Jerusalem, Two-level masonry benches were at 
tached to all walls of the room, interrupted only by the two doors and the 
shrine 





But the most spectacular, most controversial and most discussed cl 
of the entire complex is the paintings which covered all four walls of the 
‘house of assembly,” and the front of the Torah Shrine, Some reproduce 
Biblical stories (The Exodus, Elijah reviving the widow’s child, Samuel 
anointing David), others display puzzling symbolism (The Open Temple 
‘(The Closed Temple), all display a bewildering mi 
tan and trousers, Greek chiton and himation, perhaps a Jewish prayer 
shaw! with zizith or ritual fringes), imagery (Biblical, mythological, astro: 
logical, apotropaic) and languages (legends and graffiti in A\ 
Middle Persian and Parthian). Most scholars agree that there is a unifying 
paintings, but disagree as to what it might be—and a 
few insist there is no single central idea at all!5 The Jews of Dura were n 
ther heretical nor esoteric,"* but the kind ‘Judaism’ which might provide the 
theology for the paintin h debated, Kraclin; 
ing that the source is the rabbinic Judaism of Palestine and Babylonia, | 
Goodenough insisting on a hellenized, ‘mystic’ Diaspora Judaism with equal 

fervor, others (e.g. Bickerman, Avi-Yonah, M. Smith) suspecting that their 
dichotomy was unnecessarily severe, To judge from the first four decades, it 

is unlikely that there will ever be a single universally accepted explanation 

from Kraeling and Goodenough we have the evidence in great detail, but 

Dura remains a ‘source’ for ancient Judaism more puzzling than the Dead 

Sea Scrolls, and no less important. 





ment 











jure of costume (Persian 











smaic, Greek, 














reneral theme for th 

















for example, assum: 








‘On this form, see Goodenough, vol. 1, pp- 225-237; Avi-Youah, “Synagogue 
Architecture,” p,$97f. Kraabel, "Synagogues, Ancient.” p. 437L 

15 See the summary in Gutmana, “Die Synago 

16 See M. Simon, “Synagogues 
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Sardis and Dura are the two most important discoveries in Diaspora Judaism 
since 1930, each contributing as much to the understanding of this area as 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have for Palestine. There are other similarities between 
the two sites as well: both were excavated as a part of a larger project in ar 
chaeology, so that we have the context for each building; thanks to the two 
expeditions, we know a very great deal about Roman Dura and Roman 
Sardis, and the place of the synagogue communities within those settings. 
In all probability, these a 
tury AD itis unlikely that there were other Jewish communities for Dura 
and for Sardis than those represented by these two excavated structures, Thus 





re the synagogues for their sites: in the third cen: 








if either seems strange in any particular—architectural, theological, social 
the strangeness is due to our previous lack of knowledge of Judaism along 
the Euphrates or the Pactolus, the famous gold-bearing river of Croesus; for 
Sardis and for Dura, the buildings, inscriptions, art reveal their normal, 
standard, even every-day Judaism, no esoteric or heretical conventicle. 
Further, the members of both communities knew they were Jews, knew 
what it meant to be loyal to this tradition, and so presumably knew how to 
with that tradition, had they wished. 

newly identified and seemingly aberrant 





bre: 








One older way of explaining 
form of a particular religion was to claim that this new piece of evidence re- 
veals a group which has unwittingly apostatized or assimilated; they have 
abandoned their religion, whatever it might be, without knowing it. In the 
ce of ancient Judai 


c n, it would be said that a group had allowed itself to 





become ‘hellenized’ or ‘paganized’ without realizing what had been lost 
That explanation, always at least arrogant as applied by the modern scholar 
will not work for either of these two sites; the Sardis and Dura Jews may 
us in their ways of being Jewish, but if so, I suspect they would be 
all, they were what Judaism was for their lo 
they are at least ‘working definitions,” the 
s—for this is the 








surpris 
prised at our surprise. Ate 

cations; if they 

only ones now available for their specific st point 

they have in common: each reveals an important Judaism about which only 

scraps of information had been available previously." 

But the sites have great differences at the same time. Remote Dura (like 
Qumran!) is on the fringe of the Empire, scarcely touched by much of what 
‘was central to the life of the Roman world; Sardis had been a city since be- 
fore the Trojan War, known later to Aleman and Sappho, Aeschylus and 
Euripides, Herodotus and Plato.!* Gyges and Croesus, the first and last of 








not a ni 














17 Further on the comparison of the 
Architectore 





i and Dora synagogues, Seager, “The 





18 The literary references are collected in Pele, Ancien! Literary Sources om S 
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the Mermnad dynasty (ca. 680-ca. S47 BC), are familiar from Greek and 
Latin literature. After Croesus’ famous misinterpretation of the Delphic 





Oracle, and the fall of his kingdom, Sardis is for two centuries the western 
capital of the Persian so threatening to the Greeks; and the city 


maintains its stature thereafter under Seleucid, then Pergamene, then Roman 








rule 

The first Jews known to have visited Sardis are “the exiles of Jerusalem 
who are in Sepharad” (Obadiah 20 in the Hebrew Bible); Sepharad is the 
Hebrew and Aramaic name for Sardis, to which these refugees came afte 
their city was destroyed by the Babylonians in $87 BC. The! 
permanent residents in Sardis by the end of the third century BC, if not be 
fore, and a politically powerful Jewish community by the first century 
BC! Josephus preserves two documents (Ant, 14.235, 259-261) which 
Sardis Jews a topos (‘place’) of their own in the city; this topas, 








e are Jewish 





‘guarante 
possibly a section of a public building, was surely their religious and com: 
munity center, the predecessor of the building discussed below.? 

‘The synagogue was discovered in 1962 during excavations being carried 
out by Harvard and Cornell universities and under the direction of G. M, A 
Hanfmann. A year-by-year account of the excavations overall is available in 
Hanfm id 
Waldbaum, Survey; annual reports are printed in BASOR. A. R. Seager has 














nn, Letters, a sector-by-sector summary in Hanfmann a 





published two substantial studies of the architecture of the synagogue, “The 
Building History” and “The Architecture,” The final publication of the build: 


ing is A. R. Seager et al., The Synagogue, in preparation; until it becomes 





available, the best sources of plans, photographs and reconstruction draw: 
ings of the building are Letters and Survey. Goodenough was able to include 





some preliminary comments on the synagogue in volume twelve of his 
Jewish Symbols (1965); he saw in the new data confirmation of some of his, 
hypotheses, and his delight is obvious. 

The Sardis synagogue is not a building, but only one segment of 
‘mammoth structure, a monument of Roman Imperial urbanism, the Sardis 
gymnasiu 





n complex, often not quite accurately called the ‘Marble Court 





19 Purther on the history of the cy, Hanfmane, “Sardis und Lydien”; Mitten, “A New 
Look’ Hanfmann snd Wi ‘New Enea 
ical dictionaries and lexica, and especially Rabinowit 









20 For Sepharad, see the 
‘Sepharad” Poe a view of 
Apocrypha, see Simons, The Geograph 
general description of the three Anatolian ates (Sardis, Miletes and Prine) a they are 1 
fe Bean, Aegean Turkey 

20 Josephus. Ant. 12:147-153; 14.235, 259-261; 16-171. On the first text, see Robert 
Nouvelles inscriptions, pp. 9-21; Hanfmaen and Waldbaurs, “New Excavations.” pp. 318 
‘Applebaum, “Lega Stats.” pp. 431f- and Applebaum, “Organization.” pp. 468-473 

On top openinichnift."p. 173; Sonne, “Synagogue,” p 
47%; Krause, pp. 2 


he sites in Asia Minor mentioned in the Old Testament and 





Topographical Tests, chapter 31. For a 











magogue, Henge, “Sy 
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Sardis was devastated by an earthquake in AD 17; the gymnasium is a major 
part of the rebuilding afterward. The center of the excavated area is an open 
palaestra, square, its colonnaded sides roughly east-west and north-south; in 
the original design, the entrance to the complex was a gate in the middle of 
the east side of the palaestra, with the Roman baths proper on the west— 
strictly speaking, the multi-storied Marble Court is the formal entrance from 
the palaestra to the baths. On the north and south sides of the palaestra were 
parallel halls, each with three large rooms opening into the palaestra and 
serving perhaps as its dressing rooms or apodyteria. Apparently the north 
hall remained in this form, but the south hall was extensively remodelled in 
‘about the second century; the openings into the palaestra were sealed, the in. 
terior north-south walls removed, and an exedra was added at the west end of 
the long room thus formed—the result is a structure which closely 
resembles the usual Roman civil basilica 

These alterations may have been carried out in order to produce a syna- 
gogue; it is more likely, however, that this space too was originally publi, 
and was tured over to the Jewish community only tater—thus it was prob- 
sa religious structure. In the second half of the 
ady decorated with mosaics and revetments some 















ably not designed to serve 
third century, however, al 
of which are still in place, itis in the possession of the Jewish community 
and functioning as their synagogue; remodelled once or twice more, it be- 
came the building excavated and reconstructed by the Sardis expedition. It 
Was still attached structurally to the gymnasium complex, but could be en 
tered only from outside that complex. Attached to its south wall and the 
continuation of that wall (as the south wall of the gymnasium complex) are 
over two dozen small shops (some of them owned by Jews) facing out on 
the main street of the Roman city 

‘The present interior plan of the synagogue dates from the fourth century; 
the exedra has become an apse, and the east-west dimension from the apse to 
the front steps is nearly 100 meters. The width is nearly 20 meters, There is 
one north-south crosswall, separating the main hall (60 meters long) from 
fan atrium-like forecourt over 20 meters long. The forecourt, colonnaded on 
four sides, open to the sky in the center, has entrances on three sides: triple 
doors leading in from the street on the east, triple doors opening into the 
‘main hall on the west, a single subsidiary entrance through the shops on the 
south. 

‘The interior of the main hall is dominated by massive shapes: six heavy 
piers line the north wall, another six the south wall, supporting the roof at 
Teast 20 m. above the floor. A pair of substantial stone shrines or aediculae 




















in Palestinian synagogues and tombs: Goodenough rightly 
stresses its symbolic value see Goodenough, Index 
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flanks the central entrance on the east. The apse at the west is a synthronon, 
larg ty or more on a three-level semi circular bench, 
Before the apse stands the “Eagle Table,’ in shape and positioning resem: 
bling nothing so much as an altar; its top is a two-ton slab (an architectural 

nent from an earlier building), its two supports are decorated with 
g thunderbolts. The eagle carvings (also in re-use) are 
well preserved, in high relief, but the head of each has been knocked off. The 
lable is flanked by pairs of stone lions, Lydian, sixth-fifth century BC, in re 
use; Precisely in the center of the main hall stands a pla 
probably the last important feature to be added to the room. 





enough to seat se 

















form or bema, 





The floors are elaborate designs in mosaic, floral or 
‘no animal or human shapes; e 
name of the donor. The wa 





vometric patterns, 
h section includes an inscription giving the 
with 
ble (skoutlosis). The ceiling is painted. The overall effect of the colors, the 
shapes 











refully cut pieces of mar: 








1d the great space—illumina 





sd with many lamps—must have been 
There 





re over seventy Greek inscriptions from the synay 
has already been published by Robert in ‘Nouvelles inse 
also in Lifshitz). They are chiefly donors’ records and tell a gr 
the Jewish community and some of its important members, less about its 
theolo 





deal about 





y. The most important text for the history of religions is also one of 





the latest; it describes one member of the community as a priest and sopho: 
didaskalos ("wise teacher” ? “teacher of wisdom"? rabbi?).25 Ther 





ie only 
two legible inscriptions in Hebrew (in addition to a few fragments and one 
graffito from outside the synagogue); one is shalom (“peace!"), the other ap: 
Pears to read “Verus” and has been understood as a reference (perhaps part of 
a dedication) to Lucius Verus, emperor with Marcus Aurelius AD 161-169. 
For the most part the above information has been available in print for a 
very few years, but it has already prompted vigorous discussion, not only on 
the building (to which we are restricted in this paper), but also on the Sardis 








Jewish community within a much greater gentile population,2® 


Sardis Judaism and its relation to paga 


and on 
and to Christianity.27 My 
to the major questions are as follows; they are provi- 
sional, since the research and synthesis are far from over, and they concern 
only Sardis—conclusions on the entire topic will be found at the end of this, 
Paper 





own tentative answe 











25 BASOR 187 (1 
‘Legal Sats". ‘Organization pp. 47 

77 om pagan religions. see Krasbel. “Hypsisios.” and. Krasbel, “Paganism.” On 
Cheistaniy. see Kraabel, “Netto”: Wilken, "Melia"; and, generally, Jonson, “Asia 
Mino." and Johasea, "Unsolved Questions.” On Suri Jer, pagans and Chistian in the 
Ine esos, ee Fos, Bycanine and Turkish Sard. 
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The building is a synagogue-basilica not by design, but because this is 
what the Sardis Jews were presented with; when this kind of ancient religion 
puts such a building to use, this—we now know—is how it was done 





Later, when ancient Christianity is given the opportunity to construct 
churches at public expense, they will take the same form, Sardis is not the 
first large synagogue-basilica; the Alexandria diplostoon, destroyed under 
n, is earlier—it is quite likely that such buildings as these are the pat 
tern for the later Christian basilica-churches.25 








education and community 
could 


The building had three uses: rel 
meetings; given the size of the main hall, two or perhaps all thr 
snches must have been res 














hhave gone on at the same time.” The apse 








for community leaders, the ‘elders’; such special seating arrangements must 
have been common, witness the "seventy-one golden chairs” for the elders in 
the Alexandria synagogue, and the "Seat of Moses* mentioned in the New 
Testament gospels. During the service, the apse and the Eagle Table are the 


‘monumental and imposing lectern, 








focus of worship; the table served as 
probably not (pace Goodenough) for cult meals. The scrolls of the Torah 
were stored in one of the aediculae at the east end of the main hall, at least 


in the last phase; these shrines were not a part of the earliest phase of the 








synagogue—in Sardis as in Ostia, a permanent and impressive container for 
the scriptures was added to a room which had not previously required it, In 
both cities, the addition was sometimes awkward; in Sardis, it required that 
the scrolls be brought from the aedicula at the east or ‘Jerusalem’ end of the 
hall, to the table nea sin 
after readin 

Classes in the scripture and its interpretation could have 
anywhere in the building; when the bema is installed in the center of the 
hall, it is probably for this purpose, for it is closely associated with the 
sophodidaskalos inscription. The building is also the successor to the topos 


ly 45 m. away—and then returned to the shrine 








aken place 











mentioned in Josephus, where Sardis Jews “decide their affairs and contro- 
versies with one another” (Ant. 14.235); it is the community center, of 
great importance in the Diaspora, 

For the understanding of Greco-Roman religions, Sardis presents us with 
‘an image of Jews and Judaism never as clearly attested before: still a minor- 
ity, but a powerful, perhaps even wealthy one, of great antiquity in a major 
city of the Diaspora, controlling a huge and lavishly decorated structure on 
“Main Street’ and able to retain control of it as long as the city existed. 
(This is perhaps the strongest evidence of the power of this Jewish commu- 














2 For the iterary evidence, see Goodenough. Index 

29 Using the standards of moder church and synagogue architecture (assuming benches 
or pews), a room the sizeof the Sardis main hall would provide space for just under 1000 
persons. 
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nity, Synagogues were frequently taken aver by Christians in late antiquit 
the Sardis building would have made a fine church, but not one piece of evi- 
dence for Christianity has been found within it.) From Rome and other 








ancient cities we have long had the picture of Jews as just one eastern mi- 
nority, often a despised minority, in a large urban population; for some sites 
that picture is still valid, but the Sardis evidence shows that there are 
dramatic exceptions.»° 


IV. MILETUS? 


If the Jewish evidence at Sardis is unmistakable, the meager data at Miletus 
tare much more typical for the Jewish community of a large Diaspora city 
Josephus records a decree, not later than the first century BC, which guaran- 
tees to the Jewish community certain religious rights; these had been under 
attack by gentile Milesians, The picture is similar to what we assume of 
other Jewish communities protected by the various decrees Josephus records: 








1 group of Jews of some political influence, not always on good terms with 
their gentile neighbors. 

‘The most famous piece of evidence from Miletus is the inelegant inscrip 
tion or graffito which reserves fifth-row seats in the huge Miletus theater for 
“the Jews, also known as “those who fear God" (C1748). 

Miletus thus has about as much evidence for Judaism as Sardis had pro- 
duced before 1962; both are major Anatolian cities, and might be expected to 
have had similar Jewish communities and even si 
this century the German excavators of Miletus thought they had located the 
remains of such a building; first publication of the evidence was by A. von 
Gerkan, in Gerkan, “Synagogue in Milet.”®? It has been accepted as 
gogue by Sukenik (and discussed as such in ASPG), by Avi-Yonah”? 
apparently by Robert; Goodenough in his Jewish Symbols held that the 
evidence is too ambiguous to make a judgement. 

‘The Miletus building is a small oblong room, 18.6 m X 11.6 m, with a 
peristyle court at the side; it incorporates in its foundation a monument of 
the Flavian period, and thus could not have been built until time had passed 

















39 Leon, The Jems of Ancient Rome. 

31 pjscusse inthe content ofthe new Sardis evidence in Robert, Nouvelles Inscriptions, 
pp. 4If, 47. Oo the Miletus hypeiioe inscriptions sometimes mislabelled as Jewith, see 
Kabel, “Hypsiton,” especialy p. 89 

Final publication was by A Von Geskan, Miler, 80-82 with Abb. 19 (reconstruction of 

the plan) and Tafel I, 2 and XI Ethahungszusand’) be also published “Synagoge in Mile 
with essentially the same text and the clearest plan of the site, Se also Goodenough, vol. 2, 
7; vol. 3,n0. 80, and Sukenik, ASPG, pp. 40-2 

33 Avi-Yonah, “Synagogue: Architecture.” p. 699, 
3 Rober 











tnscrptions greeques.”p. 4S note 4 
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sufficient for the monument to fall into ruin. Two or three construction pe- 
riods are evident from the excavations, the earliest in the third or early fourth 
century; the evidence is too complex for certainty 

But is it a synagogue? That is far from proved. The complex was not 
fully excavated; perhaps half of the main room and less than a sixth of the 
courtyard was exposed fully. This is indicated by convention in the plan 
published by von Gerkan and reproduced by Sukenik and by Goodenough: 
the unexcavated but “suggested” features are more lightly drawn in, This 
‘restoration’ was done on the basis of synagogue plans from Palestine, as 
given in H, Kohl and C. Watzinger, Antike Synagogen, which had just been 
published!?5 In actuality much of the restoration was conjectural, and no 
Jewish evidence was found in or near the complex. 

‘The Priene and Sardis synagogues show that Palestinian building styles 
are not always reproduced in Asia Minor;}” some Jewish evidence is to be 
expected, particularly when the Miletus excavators (unlike those at Priene) 
thought they had a Jewish building. We may speculate as to whether the 
Miletus building would ever have been designated a synagogue if the Kohl 

nd Watzinger publication had not been available! The present evidence does 
not warrant including Miletus in a list of Diaspora synagogue sites. 























V. PRIENE 


The Priene synagogue was identified as a ‘house-church’ by its excavators, 
T. Wiegand and M. Schrader, Priene, but was Iater recognized as a syna 
gogue, and described as such by V. Schultz, Alichristliche Stéidte Il, p. 2 
(1926), and then by Sukenik, in ASPG and Goodenough, Jewish Symbols 
Interestingly, the most recent survey of Priene, M. Schede, Die Ruinen, 
continues the Wiegand-Schrader i 
from the site has proved incorrect 
The synagogue, located in a rebuilt house of the hellenistic period, is a 
slightly irregular rectangle measuring 10 m. east-west and 14 m. north- 
south, A Torah-niche 1.50 m, wide by 1.50 m. deep is set in the east wal, 
the side closest to Jerusalem. The excavators dated the remodelled structure 
‘no later than the fourth or fifth century, but they were surely influenced 








ification, which the Jewish evidence 











35 Ax von Gerkan states (“Synagoge in Mile.” p. 181) 

36 The present writer visited Miletus just half a century after this complex had been 
excavated the site ofthe building is much overgrown and mated by no idelfyng sign, but 
the exploratory trenches of the excavators are cleat enough, and correspond 10 those 
indicated inthe polished plans of the building. Appareatly litle or nothing has been done 
‘nce the publication of the fial report in 1922 to make the identification ofthe sructre 
tore centtin, The “syaagogue’ is ot mentioned in the oficial guide tothe site. M. Baran, 
Guide to Miletus (Ankara, 1965), tough the complex appears (unlabeled) i pan 3, 

‘As von Gerkan realized (Syeagoge in Mile” p. 181) 
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in this by their identification of it as a *house-church.’ A likely parallel in 
plan if not in dating is the Dura synagogue; in both locations, the syna- 
gogue proper is a remodelled house, and the adjoining rooms at Priene 
might have been used for community functions and perhaps as a hostel.38 
The evidence which proves the building a synags enough, but 
the published descriptions are incomplete; four items are involved: 1) A 
rather clumsy relief, showing a menorah, its central shaft or ‘arm’ flanked 
by spirals representing the ends of rolled Torah scrolls; an ethrog (citron 
fruit) is depicted at the left, and atthe right a shofar (ram’s horn) and then a 
{lab (palm branch)—all familiar Jewish symbols. This plaque was taken by 
the excavators to Berlin, with the consequence that it was often pho: 
tographed and became quite well known.*® 2) Another relief of somewhat 
better workmanship was found on the floor of the synagogue, in front of the 
Torah-niche. All representations of tare dependent on Wiegand-Schrader and 
show a menorah flanked by peacocks and (between the left peacock and the 
‘menorah) a lulab, However, an object between the menorah and the right 




















peacock was omitted;* 
elongated head, but is more likely an oddly shaped ethrog or perhaps what 
Goodenough called a Rube, “a sort of root vegetable which tapers to a point 
below and 
from the fact that neither the ancient stone cutter (a gentile perhaps) nor the 
archaeological drafisman understood what was to be symbolized; one pro: 
duced an unrecognizable shape, and the other omitted it from his sketch. 
‘Also found on the synagogue floor were 3) a large ablution basin*® and 
4) astele on which a menorah had been cut with light but regular lines; the 
carving is well-centered on the stone, but was apparently only a pattern for a 





rst glance, it resembles a human figure with an 








2 T suspect that the confusion arises 





s long leaves on top. 








38 CF, Avi-Yonsh, “Archaeological Soerces, 

2 Y. Shiloh, “Torah Serle 

40 Published originally in Weigand and Schrader, Priene, ADD. S82 (= Gooden 
3 no, 472) In vol. 2, p. 77, Goodenough considers the shofar “some kind of circumcision 
inife" but he later changed his mind, ef. vol 13, p. 215. 

41 ‘The plaque was recovered and photographed by the present writer during an 
examination ofthe synagogue om 10 August 1966; was in two pieces, asthe original report 
records, Weigand and Schrader. Priene,p. 481. One fragment had remained in the main 
‘om ofthe synagogue, the ether was found in the room jus tothe Fight (south) of the Torah 
niche 

#2 Goodenough vol. 4, p. 16; the clewest example is vol. 3 no. #14, a drawing from the 
Torlonia eatacomb in Rome 

The basin (also still onthe site in 1966) appears in Sukenit’s plan asa small circle near 
the niche, but tis not labelled or mentioned is the ext (ASP, . 43, fg. 12). Goodenough 
teprodoces the original plan from Weigand and Schrader, Prine, as vol. no, 879; there the 

led ond a number of ether details incloded which are omitted in 























basin is clearly Ia 
Sukenik’s sketch 
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more elaborate design which was never finished—only three arms of the 
‘menorah are represented. 

Priene is a hellenistic city which never experienced the overlay of mas 
sive Roman structures so familiar from other sites in western Asia Minor, 
the synagogue in its present form is probably from the time of the Roman 
Empire, but there is no reason that a Jewish community could not have ex 
isted there earlier, The building is small but so is the city; this may well 
have been the only synagogue in Priene in its time 








VI. DELOs 


‘The building on Delos discussed briefly in Sukenik, ASPG, has now been 
published fully by Phillipe Bruneau, Recherches (1970); if it is a syna 
‘Bogue, it is the earliest to be excavated yet, but its identification is hotly 
debated. Plassart the original excavator, considered it a synagogue; he was 
followed by Sukenik, ASPG, by Frey (CI! 726-731) and by Kittel. In 
1935 Mazur, Studies, rejected the identification; her arguments convinced 
‘Sukenik to reverse his position in “The Present State” (1949). Goodenough 
ite in Jewish Symb 








reviewed the det s, vol. 2 and was not convinced by 
Mazur. Lifshitz reprinted the Delos inscriptions in Donateurs, Avi-Yonah, 
also includes the building in his lists of synagogues, and Hengel assumes 
the same in his writings cited in the bibliography. Wischnitzer, The 
Architecture, agrees with Mazur. Bruneau reviews the debate in detail, pub: 
lishes the evidence completely—including the results of his own work in 
1962—and concludes that the structure is most likely a synagogue, in use as 
such during the first century BC and the first two centuries of our era.*? For 
documentation and secondary literature, the reader is referred to his thorough 














presentation, 
‘The evidence that Jews lived on Delos in the first century BC is indis- 

putable; Josephus gives two decrees protecting their rights (Ant. 14, 213- 

216 and 231f,) hs cited as CII 725 a 

Jewish, The points of debate have rather been five: the plan of the building, 

the absence of obvious Jewish symbols, the terms (theos) hypsistos and 














+ Mentioned in Weigand and Schrader, Prien, p. 481, but with no reference to the fact 
thatthe “seven-branched candlestick is incomplete t remains inthe synagogue alco, jus 0 
front of the niche 

45 Kittel, "Kleinasitiches Judentum.” p16 

6 His marginalia reveal the difficulty he had withthe problem, see Goodenough, vol. 12. 
p.2is 

7 Bruneau also lists hinwelf as being in agrcement with Robert regarding the epigraphic 
evidence, Recherches, pp. 446-488, cf, Robert, Bull epigr. 1971 00. 456 
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proseuche in the inscriptions found in the building, and the presence of 
lamps with pagan motifs in the building. 

Like the later Dura, to which Bruneau frequently compares it, the Delos 
structure is a complex of rooms in a residential area, The main room is 
16.90 m. north-south, 14.40 m, east-west; in a later stage it was divided 
with an east-west wall. Marble benches are placed along the north half of the 
west wall, interrupted by a fine white marble throne complete with marble 
footstool and recalling the throne provided for the priest of Dionysus in an 
ancient Greek theater! Itis often identified as a 
smaller rooms was discovered south of the main room, one of them contain 
of a cistern which extended back under the main room. A 
in this design obvi 
tion, There is no 





at of Moses.’ A series of 








ing the openin; 
roofed portico runs north-south on the east. Nothi 





ously suggests a synagogue, or prevents that identifi 


permanent Torah shrine or niche, but one is not to be expected at this early 





date. 
Jewish symbols proved that the Sardis and Priene buildings were syna- 
gogues, and the Miletus structure was considered doubtful in part because it 
lacked them. However, the Delos building is much earlier than all of these, 
and the lack of symbols should not be over-emphasized; as Goodenough 
stated in his discussion, “there is no reason to think that we should have 
found specific Jewish symbols, since from that early ti 
Jewish symbols in the proper sense nowhere else." 
The term (theos) hypsistos, “highest god,” occurs in four ex voto in- 
in mon designation for God in 





ne we have found 











scriptions found in the b This is a cor 


the Septua, 





nt, but it is not always to be taken as such; it often refers to 





‘one or another pagan deity, even in areas in the Diaspora with large Jewish 
populations.% In later times, say, the third century AD, the term is avoided 
in Diaspora Jewish inscriptions lest it be misunderstood, but the individ 

in Delos who set up these texts might well be using the terms as 








Septuagint language, obli 
could be argued that this danger is perceived only later, after the destruction 
of the Jerusalem Temple, as Judaism becomes more decentralized and 
the religious language of their gentile 





fous to the danger of “syncretism’—indeed it 








Diaspora Jews more sens 
neighbors.5! 

The term proseuche which appears in CII 726 was originally taken to 
mean ‘synagogue’ and was a major factor in Plassart's identification of the 


* fruneau’s description, plans and photographs give a complete picture: his discussion of 
orientation (Recherches. p. 390) pethaps goes beyond the evidence 

49 Goodenouch, vol. 2, p. 73, cf. Hengel, ~Proscuche,” p. 166, and Hengel 
‘Synagogeniascrift.” pp. 173-176 

50 Kraabel,"Hypristor, 

51 Note however Bruneau's comments on the dite of “Inscriptions de Delos’ no, 2331(= 
CUTE, 90,2 1730) and no. 2333 (= CHI 731) in Bruneau, Rechercher, p 
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building, Hengel argues in ‘Proseuche” that the term is particularly appro- 
priate as a designation for a synagogue while the Jerusalem Temple is still 
standing; it suggests the synagogue is (only) a *house of prayer,” in no 
sense a rival for the Temple." Mazur, Studies, argued that the word rather 
meant ‘prayer’ and did not refer to the building at all 8 Bruneau inclines to 
the translation ‘prayer’ but argues that the term is Jewish in either case; he 
cites Robert in support. 

‘The lamps sixty in number, approximately half from the first 
two centuries of our era, the rest somewhat earlier. Not one bears a Jewish 
symbol; lamps with such symbols are rare in any case, and particularly in 
the earlier periods. But some of the Delos lamps show clearly pagan sym 
bols, including deities; these appeared to Goodenough to present the 
strongest evidence against calling the building Jewish.*® However, in the 
absence of any other ‘pagan’ materials among the finds, these are perhaps 
‘not an insurmountable problem; those who favor simple and ‘clean’ argu 
‘ments would be happier without such evidence, but it has become clear that 



























he Delos situation is not a simple one. 

My own suspicion, after reviewing the earlier debate and all that Bruneau 
has presented, is that we are in fact dealing with a synagogue on Delos, the 
earliest excavated anywhere. The building is the sort one would expect from 
than an assembly hall 





this early period: a converted residence, little m 
with no permanent Torah shrine and no Jewish symbols. I suspect that it 
would be anachronistic to expect either the art of Dura or the architecture of 
rdis. But if that is true, it will be difficult to identify any early Diaspora 
and ar 








synagogue; the specificity of religious imagery, epigraphic forml 
chitectural features will not be found because it probably did not yet exist 
We may have to be content with the kind of ‘ambiguous’ evidence a Delos 
presents, 

The inscriptions after all may offer the best argument. As Bruneau em- 
sizes, they refer to a theos hypsistos, never a Zeus hypsistos; they do 
not offer an obviously pagan use of the term at a time when references to 
‘one or another pagan deity as hypsistos are not uncommon. The epitaphs 
mentioned earlier, CI! 72Sa and b, are actually demands for divine 














vengeance, since they commemorate two young women who had been mut: 
dered; the language is formal and strongly reminiscent of the Septuagint: the 
deity is 6 Geds 5 foros, “the highest God (ef. C11 769) and there is a 





32 Hengel, “Proseuche.” pp. 166-169; Hengel, “Synagogeninschif." pp. 173-176. Cf 
Kraus, pp. 93-102; the section heading "Die Synagoge Ersatz fur den Tempel’) sates 
central thesis of this book 

3 Mazur, Shadi, p21 

Bruneau, Recherches. p. 488, ting Rober 
55 Goodenough vol. 2. 9p. 74. 








riptions grecques.”p.44 note 7 
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later appeal to xipte 6 ava édopav Kal ol dyyehot Geod, “Lord! You 
who watch over all things!—and you angels of God!" I suspect that it is 
this same deity who is referred to in abbreviated fashion in the other 
inscriptions as hypsistos or theos hypsistos. The term proseuche here is not 
unambiguous either, but with Robert and Hengel I suspect it also is Jewish, 

Further data may be found by the Delos excavators, but I suspect that the 
evidence which will make a more positive identification of the Delos build: 
ing will be found elsewhere, in excavati 
built while the Second Temple still stood, or in the reexamination of the re 
ports of digs already completed, whe: 
found by means of a more accurate labeling of buildings which their excava 
tors never suspected were Jewish.’ For Delos for the present, I find Bruneau 
perst 

















which uncover other synagogues 








—as at Priene—synagogues are to be 











VII. STOBI 


‘Systematic excavation of the synaj 





jgue(s) of Stobi in modern Yugoslavia 





did not begin until 1970, but important information had been available for 
four decades before that, thanks to the 1931 discovery of C11 694, a late-third 
century inscription in which the wealthy donor Klaudios Tiberios 
Polych: 
the synagogi 





rmos describes extensive construction work done at his expense on 
e and related structures; the ‘holy place,’ a triklinion, a 





tetrastoon and “upper chambers’ are all mentioned as parts of this complex 
in the thirty-three line text. Before the present excavations, headed by James 
Wiseman (Boston University) and Djordje Mano-Zissi (University of 
Belgrade), it was thought that a fifth-century structure previously excavated 
was the Stobi synagogue, and plans of this basilica as a ‘synagogue’ still 
appear in recent publications, e.g., Wischnitzer, The Architecture. The new 











archaeological evidence makes clear however that the fifth-century building 
isa church, and that the re tobi 
e in earlier strata beneath.” 





\gogue or synagogues of 








and Henge, “Synagopeninschif 


57 Private homes which were wed by Jewish commanities occasionally or regularly but 
without architectural modification may sever be identified, any more than the caliest 
Chistian "house chorches.” In this ease synagog? would mean ‘assembly’ rather than 
building’; the evidence presented in this paper suggests that this was the ease for Dura 
possibly for Priene and probably for Stobi, where the Polycharmos inscription appears to 
reflect a Inter stage ofthat practice. Cf. Henge eeninschift.” pp. 189-165. 










58 For an excellent review and analysis of the site and excavations until the Second 
World War, see E. Kitzinger, “A Survey": pp. 129-146, 159 (bibliography) are on the 
‘synagogue’ and imsenpt 

3 Hengel also had realized that the fith-centry building had to be a church, not 
somag 146-180, ef. Wiseman and Mano-Ziss, 
‘Excavations (9 
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The published reports on the entire site from the present excavations are 





Wiseman and Mano-Zissi, “Excavations 1970,” “Excavations 1971 
Excavations 1972,” "Excavations 1973-1974” with the most substantial 
treatments of the synagogue in “Excavations 1970” (pp. 406-411) and 
Excavations 1971” (pp. 408-411). Summary descriptions with bibliogra- 
phies are given in Wiseman's Srobi for the ‘synagogue basilica’ (pp. 30-33) 
and the Jewish and later Christian "House of Psalms’ (pp. 34-36). The 
Polycharmos inscription is treated in Sukenik, ASPG, and by Lifshitz in 
Donateurs and in his introduction to the new edition of CII, but the most 
thorough discussion of the text and much else important for our topic is 
Hengel, “Synagogeninschrift.” Since 1974, the synagogue excavations have 
been supervised by Dean L. Moe, whose assistance in this section is grat 
fully acknowledged. 

Itis likely that the area now being excavated by Moe contains whatever 




















remains in situ of the synagogue of the Polycharmos inscription. At this 
writing it appears that there are three buildings, one above the other: the 
fifth-century basilica (a church, formerly misidentified as a synagogue) 
which deliberately supplants a fourth century synagogue (anti-semitism 
Stobi?), below which is the still earlier synagogue of Polycharmos, “the fa 
ther of the synagogue in Stobi”—a title given him in C11 694 and in several 
fresco fragments from the new excavations.*! Hengel has analyzed the ele 
ments of the Polycharmos synagogue as described in CI 694:*? he 
concludes that the building had been Polycharmos" private dwelling, which 
the had turned over to the Jewish community with the proviso that he and 
his heirs retain possession of “all the upper rooms” (ta hyperoa panta), 
where presumably they continued to live. “The holy place’ mentioned in the 
inscription is the synagogue proper; since the destruction of the Jerusale1 

temple, the central meeting room of the synagogue has taken on an increas 
ing sanctity, as reflected 1) in the terms used to describe it, 2) in its being 
restricted more and more to ‘religious’ use solely, 3) in its decorations and 
mbellishments, e.g., Jewish symbols, Torah Shrine—and in the c: 
(obi, in the desire of Polycharmos to live in immediate contact with ‘the 
holy place.’ The tetrastoon and the triklinion are distinguished in the text 
from ‘the holy place,’ but are surely related to it in usage: the former, a kind 
of hall usually with four rows of columns, would most likely be used as a 





























© Moe graciously agreed review this section, and prov inital daft of 
his ancl, which appeared subsequenly as “The Cross snd the Menorah,” Archaeology 30 
(1977): 148-157, 
1 Wiseman and Mano-Zisi, “Excav 
z. pp. 408-411 
Symagoreminichnit 








0" 408 and pl. 90 ig. 2; provisionally on 








pp. 173-176, f, footnote 52 supra 
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study room and guest-house.® The sriklinion, strictly a small dining room 





With three couches, is here probably the common dining room, used by the 
Jewish community much as were the dining hall and kitchen found attached 
to the Ostia synagogue (see below). 

None of the features of the Polycharmos synagogue described in CiI 694 
hhas been identified as yet in the present excavations; indeed, between this 
building and the fifth-century church®® uncovered a half-century ago there is 
a fourth-century synagogue yet to be excavated fully! The main hall of the 
Christian building measures 14,20 m. x 19.20 m., excluding the apse. Just 
south of this Christian basilica with its attached rooms is a large residence, 
the ‘House of Psalms,” which communicated with the church and at an ear 
lier stage with the later synagogue; this residence and the later synagogue 
may be an even more substantial replacement of the 
tioned in the inscription, What the excavations have revealed to this point is 
as follows 















lier structures met 








The earlier synagogue had frescoed w 
which have been found) a 


the frescoes (fragments of 
geometric in design and several times repeat the 
legend Tlohtxapyos 6 natip <bxriv. "Polycharmos the father, (has fulfilled 
his) vow" (or, “has paid his pledge”). Dimensions and other features have 
yet to be determined, but the references to Polycharmos make it quite proba- 
¢ that this building and that described in CIT 694 are one and the same 











The later synagogue had a mosaic floor of geometric design and walls 
decorated with frescoes, “all geometric and painted in a variety of bright col 





ors.” The main room is approximately 7.90 m. x 13.30 m, "A rectangular 
brick and concrete foundation stands against the E(ast) wall on the axis of 





the room’; since this is the wall closest 1o Jerusalem, this structure n 
well be the base of a Torah shrine. “A layer of flat stones may well have 
served as the foundation for a bench” along the south wall.** (The plan and 








mosaic immediately suggest the synagogue at Aegina in Greece; its dimen 





® On the synagogue’s educational uses, Sonee, “Synagogue,” p. 487, and generally 
Hengel, Hellenism. pp. 65:83. Ox the Stoh synagogue as guesthouse, Klein, "Neves zu 
Fremdenhaus." On new evidence for both wes, Meyers, Khithet Skema’, pp. 85-87, 

 Hengel, “Synagogeninschift. pp. 167-172, with many references and pacallels (and 


some understandably outdated information on Sardis. note 84), 











Origin mistakenly called a syn 
synagogue basilica,’ now (Wiseman and Mano-Zisi, “Exe 
the Ceotral Basilica 

6 Wiseman, “Stab.” p. 35. ef pp. 31-36. The relation of Central Basilica and House of 
Paalms ie strkingly illustrated in Wiseman and Mano-Zisi, “Excavations 1973-1974," p. 146, 
fig. 32. an aerial photograph taken via ballooa 

‘Wiseman and Mano-Zissi, “Excavations 1970." p. 408 for the Greck text and a 

erent translation, pl. 90, fg. 21 forthe fresco Fragments. 

© Quotations from Wiseman aod Mano-Zisi, “Excavations 1970" p, 410, ef. Wiseman, 
Sibi," 30-33. 





ue, later (eg. Wiseman, “Stobi") ‘the 
tions 1973-1974," pp. 1460) 
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sions are 7.60 m, x 13.50 m,, almost exactly those of the Stobi build- 
ing.) The most recent evidence suggests that this building, kept in good 
repair and even improved by alterations, was in regular use by the Jews of 
Stobi right up until it was “deliberately supplanted by the new basilica."”® 
As Christianity gained political power, Christians destroyed some syna 
‘gogues and pagan temples, and turned others into churches. Stobi now 
provides an example of what appears to be a third kind of Christian 
“triumphalism’: the synagogue property is expropriated, and the syni 
replaced on its original (and long-held) site by the new church. “One gets the 
impression both of painstaking efforts and of considerable expense under- 
taken to replace a seemingly still adequate and usable building.””! 

For our purposes, this site is quite important: two early synagogues and 
‘a church in one location, the stratigraphic record amazingly complete, the 
excavation carefully and knowledgeably done—most promising for the un: 
derstanding of Diaspora synagogue architecture as well as for the history of 
religions in the Roman Empire 























VIII. OSTIA 


Except for the one review article by Fausto Zevi (Zevi, “La sinagog: 
the useful Encyclopedia Judaica entry by A. M, Rabello, the bibliography 
‘on this building is all under the name of its excavator, Prof. Maria Floriani 
Squarciapino, director of the Ostia excavations.”® Excavations and restora 
tion of the building were completed in two years, 1961-1962; her article in 
Archaeology, “The Synagogue,” is the most readily available summary, a 
though its documentation and detail leave something to be de 

The building as restored is dated to the fourth century; not surprisingly 
it is a complex of rooms, 36.60 m, x 23,50 m, The synagogue proper is a 
near-rectangle, 24,90 m. x 12.50-m., and includes an entrance area, then—at 
a slightly higher level—a four-columned inner gateway and finally the main 
hall. Parallel to this, and immediately south of it, is another rectangle 
whose units include a kitchen, its oven and storage jars stil in place, and a 
larger room which could have been used for study, as a hostel, and surely as 
dining hall73 The thied part of the building is a vestibule which runs 
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on Aegina, see nae 9 spr 
7 Moe, "Cross and Menor.” p. 153 
Moc, “Cross aad Menor” p. 153 

7? Meigs was able to incude a bie summary of ec workin the second edition of his 
Roman Ostia p. SB7L.-and Wiscnitaer proves 3 good introduction and the clearest pla in 
The Architecture, pp. 7. \caseot explain why the Mindis Faust inscription was no 
included in Lifsite or mentioned a Ris ieducson othe reprinting of CU. 

73 CF. footnote 63 supe 
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roughly north-south, at right angles to the synagogue proper and the 
kitchen-dining-hall; three doors lead from the vestibule to the synagogu 
two more into the kitchen, and one, on the north, to the street outside. 
‘The synagogue proper is strikingly odd, with two phases immediately 
obvious to the modern visitor. In the earlier phase there were three doors 
into the main hall; someone entering through the center door would pass be- 
tween two pairs of columns, surely in re-use, set in a square pattern, and so 
large as to dominate the building. One passed to the left or the right of this 
square’ of columns to enter the main hall through a side door. Thus origi- 
nally there were three doors from the vestibule to the entrance area of the 
synagogue proper, and three more doors (one flanked with the columns) 
from the entrance area into the main hall of the synagogue. The west wall of 
the main hall (the wall opposite that containing the four columned door and 
its two lesser companions) is bowed outward slightly; fastened to it is a low 
platform, like a shallow stage—this is the bema, over half as wide as the 
all itself. The floor of the main hall is opus sectile. 
The early plan is clear: the main hall was built as a meeting room 
(witness the curved bema-wall), that is, it was a synagogue from the be; 
ning, provided with a bema on the west wall and a monumental, four 



























columned entrance arrangement on the east wall 

‘The later stage is attested by the massive Torah shrine which now domi: 
nates the reconstructed building; it is a kind of ‘apse," built of regular 
courses of brick and tufa-block, which completely blocks the southernmost 
Of the three entrances to the main hall. Its at the back of the main hall, on 
the wall opposite the focus of worship, and immediately recalls the two 
acdiculae added to the back of the Sardis synagogue. In both buildings, the 
shrines are on the wall closest to Jerusalem. The shrine at Ostia is a bold, if 
architecturally asymetrical, indication of the increasing importance of the 
scriptures in Diaspora Judaism, and at the same time provides the strongest 
clue to the purpose of the Sardis shrines. The three shrines (two at Sardis, 
fone at Ostia) each incorporate a pair of small columns, and each is ap- 
proached via a small flight of stairs; in general, all three manifest the salient 
features of the Torah shrine familiar from Jewish art, but the Ostia evidence 
in particular shows how important such a shrine had become, and the 
lengths to which Diaspora Jews would go in order to include one in their 
building. 

‘The Torah shrine at Ostia, when viewed from the front, also recalls the 
apse of the typical Byzantine church, and the apse-like Torah shrine of such 
late synagogues as that at Beth Alpha in Israel. At Beth Alpha, however, the 
apse is formed in an exterior wall and projects in the customary fashion; it 
is visible from outside the building. At Ostia the Torah shrine is free-stand- 
ing, and contained wholly by the building. At Side in Pamphylia (Asia 
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Minor) the Torah shrine may have been called the simma (= sigma?), be- 
ccause its shape in plan recalled the lunate form of the Greek letter sigma, 
which looked like our letter C (CHI 781)."* The apse-like shape in any case 
is well known from later synagogues; its replication at Ostia must be delib 
erate, since in this situation the community could have created nearly any 
kind of structure to house the Torah. The design of the building would have 
lowed that freedom. 

‘The term used at Ostia, however, is not simma, but keibotos (=kibotos), 
‘ark,’ a word heavy with meaning in Jewish Greek, where it is used for the 
ark of Noah and the Ark of the Covenant as well as the Torah shrine.’ The 
relevant section of the Ostia inscription is as follows:...rhv xeiBuTov 




















vou dyiq).... the donor, Mindis Faustos, is providing “the ark for the 
holy Law." The keibotos in question may be an earlier container for the 
‘Torah rather than the present shrine, since the inscription (dated late second 
or early third century by Squarciapino) had been used to repair the floor of 
the present building, It is unlikely that a donor inscription for a shrine still 
in use would be treated in such a fashion! 

Beneath this fourth century building the excavator has identified an earlier 
structure of similar plan, including the four-columned entrance, but lacking 
the large dining hall; this, she says, is also a synagogue, and from the first 
century, This would suggest the following chronology: first century: syna 
gogue with benches and perhaps a bema but without a Torah shrine. Late 
ly third century: remodeling, including the addition of the kei 
botos of Mindis Faustos. Fourth century: rebuilding produces the present 
structure, but without the present Torah shrine. Later in the fourth (?) 
‘century: the present shrine is added. But a number of questions arise: 

The first century building: it would be no surprise to learn of a Jewish 
community in Ostia, with a synagogue, at this early date; except for this 
building, the only evidence for the existence of a Jewish community in 
Ostia is epigraphic, and meager at that,’7 but a large community in nearby 














second or 

















74 The excavator (Squarcapino, “The Syagogee.” p. 198) refers 1 the Side inscription, 
Which had already been interpreted inthe same fashion for Side by Goodenough. vol. 2 pp 
82f, witha reference to Beth Alpha. But simma might mean apse in the sense of hemicycle 
‘or smthronon (as at Saris), 50 Frey in C17 and Lifthitz, no. 36. On the Jewish inscriptions of 
Side, Rober. "Inscriptions grecaues.” pp. 36-47, is valuable and thorough 

75 On the common Jewish and gentle use of this word (due pethaps to commen or 
conflated Flood legends) at Apamcia Kibotos (!) in Phrygia, Asia Minor, see Kraabel 
‘Hypsisns,” p85, and “Paganisn,” pp. 231 














6 Squarciapino, “La Sinagoss.” pp. 3 
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Rome is early and well known.7* But would a first century synagogue con- 
tain something so “Temple-like’ as that four-column entrance? Perhaps, but 
aa simpler design would be more likely 

The Torah shrines: the Mindis Faustos keibotos is tantalizing; here we 

have a shrine from a building at the center of the Roman Empire, exactly 
contemporary with that at Dura on the extreme eastern border—but what did 
it look like? And where was it located? The later shrine is also confusing, It 
appears wholly an afterthought, blocking the south door as it does. But then 
there must have been some Torah shrine for the first stage of the fourth-cen- 
tury building, replacing the earlier keibotos of Mindis Faustos. But where 
was it and what did it look like? If it were part of the fourth-century design 
from the start, we would expect it to fit less awkwardly than does the pre 
sent shrine. Or did the Mindis Faustos shrine remain for a time before it v 
replaced (and the inscription re-used)? Or, finally, might the present shrine 
have been a part of the fourth-century structure from the beginning (contrary 
to the account given above) 7If the Ostia Jews were determined to retain a 
three-door entrance with the four columns from an earlier building, and had 
also decided to include in the new structure a monumental shrine to replace 
the Mindis Faustos keibotos, they might have come up with the present 
pattern, In that case, the present shrine would look awkward because it was 
ier building—although it was in the 
fourth-century plan from the first. In that case there would have been no 
‘second’ Torah shrine later than the Mindis Faustos keibotos but earlier than 
the present one (that “second” shrine for the first phase of the fourth-century 
building has always been hypothetical—there is no archaeological evidence 
for it). And then there would be only one kr ot two (as above), 
for the present building. 

(It may be of some small comfort in the midst of these uncertainties 10 
learn that Ostia would have been a problem to Sukenik—and was probably a 
bit of a disappointment to Goodenough. In writing about the hypothetical 
Torah shrine at Capernaum, Sukenik had questioned that hypothesis in part 
because “it seemed strange to build an elaborate portal and then to block it 
up.” But this is exactly what happened at Ostia!—and thus the Capernaum 
hypothesis has at least one clear piece of ‘parallel’ archaeological evidence to 
back it up. Goodenough gave Ostia much less attention than it deserves 
from anyone interested in Diaspora synagogues; the evidence had started to 
appear while he was working on Dura and was all available by the time he 
‘wrote the last volume of the Jewish Symbols—yet his index gives only a 
few references to the building and his statements about it are meager indeed. 
He calls it a ‘plain’ building, and I suspect that it was not as rich in sym- 


























inserted into an entrance of the 









wn phase 























78 Leon, The Jews of Ancient Rome. 
79 Sukenik, “The Present State.” p18 
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bols as he would have wanted—hence in Jewish Symbols be all but ignores 
it) 


IX. SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Happily. it is too early to generalize on the above in any great detail. From 
Stobi, Sardis and hopefully Ostia there is more to learn, and more Diaspora 
synagogues are surely to be discovered—in the squares and trenches of the 
excavator, and perhaps also in the already published reports of other 
Prienes.” But the following comments may be made, by way of summary 

1. The shape and materials of the Diaspora synagogue will be determined 
first by local custom and conditions; there is no one ‘canonical’ pattern, as a 
glance at the plans of the buildings discussed here instantly shows. The 
xemble other Ostia walls, the plan at Sardis 




















walls of the Ostia synagogue 
is determined in large part by the overall design of the gymnasium complex, 
the shape of the Delos building is determined by the functions it had to 

serve at its early date—and the lst could be extended 
2, But then the attempt of Sukenik and others to see each synagogue as 
some variety of ‘basilica’ must be abandoned; only confusion is created by 
trying to force each new building into this too-narrow pattern. Sukenik de 
scribed the Priene building as a typical synagogue, “consisting of a fore 
‘court and a basilica."® Avi-Yonah states that “Delos, Priene and Miletus 
follow the basilica plan,"*! indeed the Miletus building was originally iden 
what resembled a basilica—and 














tified as a sy 
similar conclusions were drawn for the fifth-century basilica at Stobi which 
is clearly a church. The buildings of Diaspora Judaism show great architec 
tural variety; they are just not that much alike—contrast Sardis with Dura 
Ostia with Priene. To continue to make the normative pattern the ‘basilica’ 
confuses, rather than clarifies. 

3. Thus it follows that no chronological list of st 
sign can be drawn up for the Diaspora, although some such staging is pos- 
sible for the ‘Holy Land,’ a tiny and homogeneous area by comparison, 
where Jews—much the majority in the population—would have quite differ- 
tent requirements of their religious buildings.** 

4, But that means that we cannot date a Diaspora syn: 





yogue in part because it so 














of synagogue de- 











jogue by its plan: 
in the continuing debate over ‘dating by architecture’ ys. ‘dating by stratig 
raphy,’ the first alternative is clearly not permissible. A synagogue built in 









3 Sukenik, ASP, p. 43 

81 AvicYonah, "Synagogue: Architecture.” p. 599. 

2 The desire to establish architectural stages forthe Diaspora seems to lead Avi-Youah 
astray in “Synagogue: Architecture.” pp. 599C. and “Archaeological Sources." pp. S4f 
Generally on staging se Kraabel, "Syeagogues, Ancient.” pp. 4 
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the Diaspora in AD 200 might look like Sardis, or Dura, or something 


presently unknown, 





5. Rabbinic statements about synagogue architecture and usage 
concerned with the Diaspora, surely not with that part of the Roman Empit 
west of the ‘Holy Land,” thus they are largely irelevant, Sukenik in particu- 
lar was wont to follow rabbinic patterns and norms; these now turn out to 
be inapplicable to our topic: 

6. Because of the Jews’ minority status, the Diaspora synagogue may be 
concealed or at least deliberately inconspicuous, e.g., Dura, Ostia and proba: 
bly Prine. But that is not always the case, e.g, Sardis and possibly Stobi 
This too will depend on the local situation. 

7. The Diaspora ‘synagogue’ will be a complex of several rooms, wit 
ness every building discussed above with the possible exception of Sardis, 
The synagogue outside the ‘Holy Land’ is the community center for a mi 
nority group faced with preserving its idemity in a Gentle culture. This will 
make the synagogue more important for a Diaspora Jew than for the Jew of 
say, Tiberias, but it will also expand its functions. The synagogue may in 

school, a hostel, a dining hall, even a kitchen—and, as at Stobi, the 
nd his family may live upstairs! We can predict that a group of 
rooms, not just a single ‘sanctuary,’ will likely be discovered at Stobi, and 
elsewhere in the Diaspora as well. 





re not 























clude 








8. Barly Diaspora synagogues, those of the second Temple period, may 
be expected to be particularly difficult to identify—see the discussion of the 
Delos building. They are not as differentiated in their uses as are the later 
buildings, nor will there be obviously Jewish symbols present. They existed 
1g—but their 
jous uses may 














in some numbers surely; the literary evidence is overwhel 
functions and features are not wholly clear, and their reli 
have been less central while the Temple stil stood. 

9. Finally, one general progression can be identified without contradict: 
ing what was stated in no, 3 above: over time the ‘sanctity’ of the syna- 
gogue will increase, particularly after the destruction of the Jerusalem 
‘Temple and the realization that it will not be rebuilt. The synagog 
become more than a proseuche, a ‘prayer house’; it will become 
sinagoga (Hammam Lif), a ‘holy place’ (Stobi), even ‘the most holy syn: 
gogue’ (Side, Ci! 781, cf. CII 754). ‘Secular’ functions will be restricted to 
side rooms if such are available, The scriptures will be housed in impressive 
and permanent shrines. The use of religious symbols will increase, As 
Krauss and Henge! have stressed, more and more the synagogue will become 
a replacement for the lost Temple, and will acquire some of its functions, 




















a sancta 











© Thus the entire “content” of the synagogue ought to te excavated, 2 practice no le 
valuable inthe “Holy Land’; for a recent example of a Galilean synagogue excavated in 
context, see Meyers, Khirbet Shema 
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characteristics and aura. Indeed, this may have started earlier in the Diaspora 
than in the "Holy Land’; Diaspora Jews must have begun to learn to live 
‘without’ the temple even before it was destroyed, just because for most of 
them it was so far away. At the same time, it seems likely that an increase 
in formal and liturgical practices in Diaspora synagogues was prompted in 
part by similar practices in other religions nearby; in some locations 
Christianity may have been an influence on Diaspora Judaism at this point 
but it is perhaps more often the case that both these ‘Biblical’ r 
ach influenced independently by the worship practices and on occasion the 
theologies of their pagan neighbors. 

Diaspora Judaism will never come fully into focus as long as itis seen 
chiefly either as an extension of the religion of the ‘Old Testament,” the 
Hebrew Bible, or as an aspect of the rabbinic Judaism whose literature is 
available in such abundance. It is both of these, of course, but itis also a re- 
ligion of the Roman Empire, not mindlessly mixing with Cybele or 
her, nor oblivious 
































Dionysus or Christianity, but not sealed off from the 
to the values they contained and the aid they offered. Isis, Mithr 
Christianity, Judaism—all of these changed as they expanded beyond their 
respective homelands and *holy lands’ and moved into the Roman world. As 
this ‘gentile’ context is taken more fully into account, Diaspora Judaism 
begins to fit together; itis only within that context that the Diaspora syn 
‘gogue—in its many shapes and locations and with its several purposes: 
will finally be understood, 




















X. APPENDIX: COMPARISON OF BUILDING PLANS 


As might be expected, the six Diaspora synagogues have less in common 
than would a representative half-dozen such buildings from Palestine; the 
reasons for this architectural variety are social, economic and political as 
Well as religious, and will be explored further in a paper scheduled for pre: 
sentation in late 1979.85 

The plan makes some preliminary comparisons possible; in schematic 
fashion it shows the six buildings at the same scale and orientation. For the 
sake of presenting a manageable single plan with all six sites represented, 
side rooms, late additions and adjacent structures have been omitted. This 
makes some distortion of the evidence inevitable, since it eliminates the 
multi-roomed “synagogue complex’ present at Dura and Ostia, and the 








This may be particularly trve when—ae at Sardis—some of the earliest Jewish 
{mmmigrants come from among the “exiles” of Babylonia rather than divetly from the “Holy 
Land,” ef. Kraabel, "Paganism 

'S (The article appeared as “Social Systems of Six Diaspora Synagogses,” in Gutmann, 
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Roman gymnasium and baths of which the Sardis synagogue is a part. This 
schematic drawing is no substitute for more complete plans published by 
the excavators; the concern here is rather with the relative sizes, the shapes 
and the orientation of the buildings. 

The plan was prepared by Sylvia Ruud (Ancient Studies, University of 
Minnesota) with funds provided by the College of Liberal Arts and the 
Department of Classics of the University of Minnesota 





1. Sardis 


the west end) are shown 
they 
were not visible while the building was a synagogue, The narrow east west 
room just south of t remnant of the earlier design; probably 
it was used by the sy community “for the storage of sacra used in 


Niches and passageways behind the synthronon ( 
to illustrate somethin, 








of the pre-synagogue phase of the apse a 








pse is also 














The Eagle Table is shown as an open rectangle be 


worship” (Goodenoug! 
fore the apse; the twin ¢ are represented as open squares on the e 
wall of the main hall, on either side of the center door, The peristyle fore- 
court was roofed on four sides but open in the center. There were three 





entrances into the forecourt on the east and one between two shops on the 
0 the main hall. The be: 
ginnings of the walls of the shops which lined the outside of the south wall 
fare shown at the bottom of the Sardis plan; at the extreme right are the 
bases of a colonnade which began at the front of the synagogue porch and 
continued northward the length of the east side of the gymnasium complex. 
‘That complex extended f 


south; three more doors led from the forecourt i 











at distance north and west of the synagogue 


2. Priene 
The forecourt is on the left, the main room on the right, with the Torah 
niche in its east wall. The two stylobates in the main room are not quite 
pa 


found in situ is shown on the north stylobate. A bench runs along the main 





allel, being closer together on the east than on the west; the only column 





room north wall, It is probable that some of the rooms which surrounded 
this synagogue were also controlled by Priene Jews. 


3, Dura 
‘The plan is of the last phase of the building: forecourt with columns on the 
right, main room on the left, with its Torah niche on the west wall 
benches on all four walls. The other rooms linked to the synagogue are 
of the forecourt; one passed through these rooms and then through the fore 
court to reach the synagogue proper. 
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FIG. 1 Plans of Diaspora synagogues, 


4, Delos 


The plan is of the earlier phase; later the single lar 





im With its three en. 





trances in the east wall was divided by a wall running east-west, blocking 
the central entrance on the east, Extant benches ai 


north and south walls of the n 








shown on the west 





in room, and just outside its north door; the 
«cof the bench on the west wall 








famous Delos ‘seat of Moses’ is in the cen 


Remains of the portico to the east of the main room are shown in outline, 





but the complex of small rooms south of the main room has been omitted 


5. Ostia 


The plan is of the last phy 
ibotos) in place. The long axis of the building is parallel to the 





© of the building, with the Torah shrine or kei 





botos ( 
street outside; the synagogue complex was entered from the street through a 
single door on the north-northeast, at the arrow. The main room is on the 





left, with the bema shown on its curved west wall; the entrance area at the 
Opposite end of the main room was dominated by four massive columns set 
in a square. In the last phase the Torah shrine was attached on the south to 
the south wall of the main hall and on the north to the southwest entrance 
column, thus blocking the south entrance between the main room and the 





forecourt; the plans shows the curved back of the shrine, opening west, and 
the steps and pair of small columns in front of it. The kitchen of the syna 
| ‘gogue was located south of the forecourt, and the dining hall south of the 
| main room. 








6. Stobi 





‘The plan is of the later synagogue (supplanted by a church in the fifth cen 
tury); elements of the building of Polycharmos have been found beneath it 
‘The bema is represented by an open rec at the east; just south of it a 
bench runs east-west in an inset in the south wall 




















FIG, 2 Plans of Diaspora synagogues. 
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XI. ADDENDUM: A SYNAGOGUE IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA? 


Early in 1978 I learned from G. M. A. Hanfmann of new evidence for a syn 
agogue in the center of ancient Athens. Homer A. Thompson, Field Director 
Emeritus of the Agora Excavations, has graciously provided the followin 
details: 

In the summer of 1977 a small fragment of wall revetment was recovered 
from a tray of potsherds gath nally by Prof. Thompson in 1933; the 
of Pentelic marble bears an incis and, to the right, a palm 
it 8.5 cm., width 8.0 cm., thickness 1.0 








ered oF 











pie 
branch or Julab. Dimensions: he 
1.3 em. The pottery and the marble fragment were in a late fourth—early 





fifth century context on the west side of the Agora a few meters to the north 
Of the northeast corner of the Metroon. 
Thompson notes that the plaque represented by this fra 





ment apparently 
incar frieze, conceivably from an arcuated doorway of 








is from a build 





niche; he assumes that i ing which had been erected after the 
sacking of Athens by the Heruli in A.D. 267 and which had been damaged 
subsequently during the invasion by the V Alaric in AD 396. 
Very tentatively Thompson advances the hypothesis that a part of the 
Metroon (second century BC) may have bec 
phase. "This building rely in AD 267, but its north 
rooms were reconditioned subsequently, an 
the Sth century. Some damage may have been done in AD 396; at any rate 
ond room from the north was laid ca. AD 400 (the 











goths und 





a synagogue in its latest 
n two 








had suffered se 





continued in use at least into 








the mosaic floor in the se 
m under it is of Arcadius 295-408). The large north room 
silica with a semicircular apse protrud: 


latest coin fir 
its latest form had the scheme of a 
ing from its west end; inside the apse was a bench made of marble seat 
blocks salvaged from some Hellenistic exhedra.” On the Metroon and the 
excavations considered here: H. A. Thompson, “Buildings on the West Side 
of the Agora,” Hesperia 6 (1937): 115-217, especially 195-202; H. A 
Thompson, The Athenian Agora: A 
(Athens, 1976), p. 33, fig. 10 

plan shows the ‘basilica’ withi 

















le to the Excavation and Museum 


27, fig. 37 of the following work; the 








the Metron), p. 65; J. Travlos, Pictorial 
Dictionary of Ancient Athens (London, 1971), pp. 352-356. 

This building as reconditioned is contemporary with the Sardis syna 
‘gogue (section TI, supra) and resembles it in several ways: both are centrally 
located in major cities of the Roman east, each results from the conversion 
of a previously ‘pagan’ structure, both are basilicas with apse and syn- 

paved with mosaic from which ‘ps 
g at first impression suggests 














thronon on the west wall, both 





motifs are conspicuously lacking. Each buildi 
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“Christian basilica in reverse,” ic. with apse to the west, not the east; but 





use for either buildin, 





there is no evidence of Christia (cf. Hesperia 
[1937]: 212 note 1), 

In July 1978 I was able to inspect the revetment fragment and the exca- 
vated Metroon. The fragment is no chance splinter of marble; it app 


have been deliberately if crudely broken out of a larger piece so that the 











‘menorah could be preserved, perhaps as a keepsake or souvenir, or for archi 


tectural reuse. The foot of the menorah was lost thereby, but at least the 





most distinctive feature is there, viz, the seven arms, I suspect that the per 
son who squared the piece off to its present shape was working with broken 
revetment to b ‘otherwise he would have kept more of the design, 
The 
right suggests that this menorah may have been one of a pair, or at the least 
that it was part of a larger design. Thompson notes that the broken edges of 
the marble are very fresh, and the scrap was found lying in loose accumula 
tion of ca. AD 400 without any sign of re-use 





t that s nothing on the left to balance the palm branch to the 


Thompso 
ously from a building, the symbols argue thi 





's cautious hypothesis is tempting: the revetment is obvi 
the building belonged to 





Jews; such embellishment is c 
to a public building—and for the Jews of the Diaspora, the likely public 
building is a synay it had 
not traveled far from wherever it was first used; the closest suitable building 


nceivable in a private home, but more suited 








ague. The condition « 





the fragment suggests th 








is the reworked Metroon. And the parallels with the Sardis synagogue are 
striking indeed. The remains and the excavation records deserve very close re 


examination with Thompson's hypothesis in mind 





The excavated synagogue closest to Athens is on the island of Aegina 
see note 9 supra; itis contemporary with the Metroon-basilica but the two 
structures have exactly opposite alignments: the Aegina synagogue has its 
jot the west as in the Agora building. There is epi: 
sraphic and literary evidence for Jews in Athens from the fourth century BC 
(on, see Ci 712-715, Cll 71Sa-i (in Lifshitz’s “Prolegomemon" to the 1975 
reprint) and L. B. Urdahl, “Jews in Attica,” SymbOslo 43 (1968) 39-56 
epigr. 1969, no, 206)—but 
until now no archaeological evidence for a synago 








apse on the east sid 











(with the extensive critique by Robert in Bu 











SECTION Il 





|AGOGUES AND SETTLEMENTS 


REPORTS AND ANALYSIS 











ARCHITECTURAL PLANS OF SYNAGOGUES IN THE 
SOUTHERN JUDEAN HILLS AND THE ‘HALAKAH 





DAVID AMIT™ 


In the Southern Judean Hills four synagogues of the talmudic period have 
been discovered. These are the synagogues of Eshtemoa, Susiya, Horvat 
Maon and ‘Anim. The first of these, Eshtemoa, was discovered and 
excavated in the mid-thirties. After its excavation and the publishing of its 
plan, the investigators expressed their opinion about its architectural 
uniqueness, At th rch divided the ancient 
synagogues into two groups: early and late. The Eshtemoa synagogue was 
defi 

More than a generation late mnagogue at Susiya was exca. 
vated, it was possible to see the great similarity between the two. Now 
scholars speak of the South Judean Hills synagogues as an architecturally 


time, the accepted re 











sd as ‘transitional,’ between the two, 
after the 





unique group, In 1987-1990, the late Zvi lan and the author excavated the 
¢ two are similar 


synagogues of Maon and ‘Anim. It became clear that the 
ent from—the first two. But the archi 





to—yet also diffe ural charac 








tics common to these four differentiate them as a group from the other syn 
agogues discovered in Israel, (See map in FIG. 3 

We shall discuss the distinctive architecture of the four synagogues in 
this article and attempt to identify their source. First, however, we shall 
briefly review each of the four syn: 
tectural details which will provide the basis for our subsequent discussion, 


jues involved, emphasizing the archi 





‘THE SYNAGOGUE AT ESHTEMOA 





In 1838, Edward Robinson identified the village of Sammu in the South 
Hebron Hills as the biblical Eshtemoa (Joshua 15:50, 21:14; 1 Samuel 











This atcl i an expanded version of the author 
27, $780 June 20, 1990) under the auspices oft 
its Settlement, of Yad Itzhak Ben Zvi snd the Hebeew Univ 
of Dr. Zvi llan, of blessed memory. | wish 
Foerster, E, Netzer, §. Wolff, Z. Safi snd R. Res 
‘ofthis article appeared in Cathedra 68 (1993), pp. 635. 

Translated by Dr. Nathan H. Reis 

the traditional division mentions 
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their comments. A Hebrew version 

















" Foe a concise summary 4, see M. Avi Yonah 


Synagogues.” EABHL. pp. 112 
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30:28; 1 Chronicles 4:17 & 19, 6:42).2 Eshtemoa is also known from the 
later periods; it is mentioned in Eusebius’ Onomasticon of the fourth ce 
tury C.E. as “a very large village of Jews in the South.” The site is also 
mentioned in the Palestinian Talmud (Nedarim 7:16, 40a).* Different inves 
tigators who visited the village in the course of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth identified many remains from the rabbinic 
period including stone bas-reliefs of menoror and other art objects. But it 
was only toward the end of 1934, in the course of a visit there by L. A. 
Mayer and A. Reifenberg of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, that they 
di 




















covered the remains of the anci 
later, the two began an archaeological excavation of the site, uncovered 
substantial portions of the structure, and managed to make out its plan in 
detail.S Because of the Arab uprising that broke out at that time, the work 
was stopped. Only after the Six Days’ War was the excavation completed 





t settlement’s synagogue. About a year 








under Z. Yeivin’s direction 

The synagogue had the shape of a broad rectangle oriented from east 10 
west, its inner dimensions about 20 x 10 meters. Its facade had an entr 
porch (narthex) reached by three steps via an expanse paved with I 
tones. The entrance floor was decorated with a colored mosaic, of which all 





that has survived is a picture of a tree in five colors and a dedication inscrip 
tion in Aramaic 

The facade wall has been pre 
three entrances to the hall. The middle entrance is wider than the two side 





xrved to a height of about 2 meters and has 


‘ones (which today ate sealed), The entrances are decorated with a protruding 
frame. Unlike the 
height of 8 meters or more 

The focal point of the synagogue w 
Jerusalem. It has a central alcove which served to hold the aron ha-godesh 
(the Torah Ark) and two smaller alcoves that apparently served for the meno- 
‘ahs. In front of the central alcove, a bemah (platform) protrudes from the 





eastern wall, the western wall has been preserved to a 





in the northern wall facing 





wall and at its center there apparently was a series of steps by which one 
went up to the Torah Ark. On the left part of the bemah, Mayer and 
Reifenberg discovered a Hebrew inscription. The stones bearing the inscrip 
tion were removed and disappeared in the time between the two excavations. 

Two benches, one above the other, were built along the length of the 
northern and southern walls. On the northern wall, only the segment be 








See Robinson, vo. 1. p49 
3 See the Onomastibon, p86 
# See S, Kicin ed, The Seriement Book, vol. 1 Geruslem, 1939 
Hebrew) 
5 See Mayer & Reifenber. 
6 See Z. Yeivin, “The Synagogue of Eshteros.” Levine, ASR, pp. 120-122, 





1. 1978), p. 16 (in 
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n the bemah and 





ow 1e eastern wall survived; on the southern wall, the 
benches are interrupted by a mahrab that was built here when the building 
became a mosque (in the days of Saladin, according to local tradition). It 
seems that the building was covered by a broad double-sloped tile roof, The 
roof was placed upon a wooden frame which rested upon the north and south 
walls 








The synagi 
which have ren 






1 floor was covered with a colored mosaic, only sections of 


ined. These include examples of floral and geometric pat 





THE SUSIYA SYNAGOGUE 


The existence of the ancient synagogue at Horvat Susiya was already sus 





pected in the thirties from a survey conducted there by Mayer and Reifenberg 


when they uncovered the synagogue at nearby Eshtemoa, However, it was 





only in 1970, in light of new surveys conducted in the region, that its exca- 
man, Ze'ev Yeivin and Ehud Netzer 





vation was begun by Shemarya Gi 








The site contains the synagogue building itself 





ind the large courtyard 





entrance east of it. The courtyard was conn 





ted and paved with large rectan | 

gular stone slabs, Stoas 

the courtyard to the 
The building was divided into 1 

harrow wing to the south, and the prayer hall to the north, At the southern 


inclosed it on three sides, Five long steps led from 








rance portico of the synagogue. (See PL. 4a.) 





ree parts: the entrance to the east, a long 





end of the entrance there were stairs that led to the second story which was 


over the south wing. The hall was two stories high, about 8-9 meters, Three 








decorated entranceways led from the entrance to the prayer hall, The middle 


entranceway was larger than the side ones. The hall's dimensions are 9 x 16 





The entrance, the hall, and th 





southern stoa of the courtyard were paved 





wosaics that included diverse artistic themes: a Torah Ark, and 
menorah, a zodiac, Daniel in the lions” den (?), as well as images of win; 
un gated geometric patterns. The mos 
floors also included four dedicatory inscriptions in Hebrew and Aramaic 
(On the hall’s northern wall, which was double the thickness of the other 


with colored 
d 





its and rich and v 











walls, there were two bemot. Due 
hioly ark above the main bemah was 
tence were discovered. 





he great destruction, the alcove of the 





found, but clear signs of its exis: 





The main platform und 





ent many transformations and at the height of 
its glory, it was entirely encased in gray marble, and a semi-circular staircase 
‘was added on each side. Many sections of the marble latticework that encir: 


‘See Gutman, Yetvin, and Ne 
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cled the hemah have survived (among them even inscriptions dedicated 10 
donors). The secondary bemah found east of the main bemah, is one of the 
outstanding innovations in the Susiya synagogue. It was originally shaped 


as a cube, but changes were made during the years of the synagogue’s exis 





tence, 

Along the length of the hall's three walls—in the south, west and 
north—there is a continuum of three benches, one above the other, until the 
main bemah, The synagogue bad a tile roof, as attested by the many frag 
ments found in the excavation. The roof rested on the walls alone, for the 
hall had no columns, 

The synagogue was established toward the end of the fourth century or 
the beginning of the fifth century C.E, and existed until the eighth century 
CE 














THE MAON SYNAGOGUE 


Horvat Maon lies on a high mound in the southeast Hebron Hills on the 





e of the Judean Desert. At the top of the hill, the tell of biblical Maon 
was identified (Joshua 15:55; I Samuel 23:24-25; 25:2) by E. Robinson, 
who also was the first to describe the remains at the site After him, differ 
cent researchers, among them V. Guérin, Sh. Gutman, and Y. Hirschfeld, de 
scribed the Iron Age remains found at the top of the tell and the remains 
from the settlement of the Roman and Byzantine periods on its slopes. 
Pro the latter wer 








remains on the northern slope of a public 
This 








building made of large hewn stones, thought to have been a chur 
ated in 1987-1988 by Z. Tan and the author in view of 
it was an ancient synagogue.* (See FIG. 4.) 





structure was ex: 
their hypothesis tha 

The synagogue that was uncovered is a long north-south structure facing 
Jerusalem, (See PL. 4b.) Its dimensions are 10.5 x 15.5 meters, and its 
walls, about a meter thick, are of hewn stone, In its first sta building 
had three ent tern wall and it apparently had a gabled tile 
roof. It was paved with a mosaic floor. Sections of two benches remained 
along the length of the building's walls. In the northern wall the 
alcoye for the holy ark which protruded from the wall. This buildi 
was established during the second half of the fourth century or the 
beginning of the fifth. (See FIG. 6.) 












ces in its Long ea 




















5 See Robinson, vol. 2, p. 208 





9 See Amit and an, 26 well a6 Z an and 
942.944, The final report oF the excavations will 


Amit, "Maon (in Judes).” NEAEHL, 0 

























FIG. 4H. Maon: Plan of Synagogue 


During the building’s second stage, apparently in the sixth century, sig. 
nificant char re made. The prayer hall was reduced 3.5 meters by 
building a wall in its southern part with two entrances in it. The area taken 
from the hall now served as a vestibule. This may also have been used as a 
classroom after a stone bench was added along the length of the new en 
trances’ wall, (See FIG. 7 and PL. Sa.) 
The western part of the vestibule apparently served as the synago 

storeroom. The entrance to the vestibule was through the eastern wall’s 


south entranceway which was in continuous use from the previous stage 


‘Square columns with arches were now erected in the prayer hall itself and its 
roof rested upon them. The mosaic floor which had been damaged was com 
pleted with square stone paving. This building lasted until the seventh cen 
tury C.E, when it was abandoned 
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FIG. 5 H. ‘Anim: Plan of Synagogue 


THE ‘ANIM SYNAGOGUE 


Horvat ‘Anim is about 19 km, south of Hebron, within the area of the 


Jewish National Fund’s Yattir Forest. The Arabic name of the ruin, Khirbet 





Ghuwweine et-Taht (et-Gharbiyeh), its geographic location and the ce 
finds there, led to its identification with ‘Anim of the biblical period (Joshua 
15:50).'9 The site is also identified with the western Anaia of the Roman: 


Byzantine period about which Eusebius wrote: “and in the South there is 








another large village of Jews called Anaia, nine miles south of Hebron.” 
This is to distinguish it from the eastern Anaia, which was a contemporary 


70 See Robinson, vo. 1. p. 494 
1 See the One 





stihon, p26, 
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Christian villa 





c identified with nearby Khirhet Ghuweine el-Fawga (esh 

Shargiyye). The remains at the site were surveyed and described by various 

ators: V. Guérin, M. Kochavi, Sh. Gutman, and Z. Meshel. But 

only in 1987, in a survey conducted by Z. Ilan, was the location of the syn: 

agi al dig was conducted there in 
1988-1989 by Z. Ilan and the author."* (See FIG. 5.) 

The synags 











gue discovered.? Thereupon an ar 








gue contains a prayer-hall, an en 





rance portico and a courtyard 





to which rooms are att 





thed on both sides. The prayer-hall, rectangular in 
shape, with exterior dimensions of 14.5 x 8.5 meters, is 
to north, that is, tow: 


ented from south 
J Jerusalem, Its walls are built of hewn stone and are 
preserved to a height of 3.5 meters. Its two entrances a 
They survived to their full he 








fon the east side 








ht. with their lintels, Its floor was made of 
square stone slabs. Beneath it, signs were found of the existence of an earlier 
mosaic floor 

About a quarter of the hall's area, at its northern end, was set aside for a 
bemah that took up its entire width. At its center, against the northern wall 
was the Torah Ark. (See PL. 6b.) 

Along the length of the western wall 
There were no columns in the hall to support the tile roof, There apparently 

ble frame that rested upon the outer walls, (See PL. 5b.) 

In the facade of the hall, in front of its ent 





ere was a single stone bench, 












ances, there was an entrance 
portico (narthex) whose width was about 2 meters. (See PL. 6a.) It was 





paved with a colored mosaic that contained geometric designs and a dedica 


tory inscription, A row of columns separated the portico from the courtyard 






which stretched to its east and contained a connected plaza (7x 4 meters) 


paved with stone, « well, and rooms attached on the north and south which 





served various communal needs, According to the finds discovered during the 





dig, the synagogue is dated to the fourth through seventh centuries C.E 





THE TYPOLOGICAL ASPECT 


The information that existed on the synagogues of the South Judean Hills 
prior to our excavations at the synagogues of Maon and “Anim was primar 
ily based upon the synagogues of Eshi 
similarity in plan, on the one 
tween these plans and that 











joa and Susiya. Their gt 





4, and, on the other hand, the difference be- 


everyone of the dozens of synagogues known 


onclusion formulated by Kloner, 








to us across the country, led to th 











‘See Z Man, “A Synagogue Hidden in a Forest.” Teva" yu-Avete 29, no. 7 (1987): 24-31 
Gin Hebrew 
® See Z lan and D. Amit, "Horvat Anim—Synagopue.” EAS 7-8 (1984-1989): 6-4; D. 





Amt, "Anim, Horvat.” NEAEHL, vol, p. 82. The final report will appear Anger. 
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that the synagogues at Susiya and Eshtemoa “represent a separate grouping, 
apparently typical of this geographic region." 

Y. Tsafrit, who also considers this group as “a group unto itself,” notes 
that “apparently it cannot be defined by chronol 





that relate to 





the northern synagogues.'® Tsaffir’s observation, in its general context, 
touches upon the basic questions of synagogue research, which should be 
briefly discussed before we return to the 5 


study of ancient syn: 





cific topic of our essay. In the 





es, for some time, the weight which had previ 
gical criteria has diminished. The hard and fast 
division of synagogues into early and late has 








ously been given to chrono! 
set of criteria 





given way to 
ons but which also incor: 








no longer dominated by chronologic: 
po 





te regional, economic, social, and other considerations. 





As more synag 


8 uncovered, it has become all the more 
clear how greatly the schem: 





ic picture which the investigators sought to 
draw at the start of the research has become complex and multi-faceted, and 
how much the attempt to set a clear typology with well-defi 
fallen upon difficulties and limita 
should not hi 
to fix a typological chron 








ned lines, has 





Despite these complexities, one 
ny attempt 
ogues by examining the 








ten to conclude that there is no longer room for a 











connection between them. This tendency, which arase in the wake of the 
publica 
attempt by scholars to avoid the problems with which they are being con 





ion of the Franciscan Fathers’ new excavations at Capernaum, is an 


fronted by evolving research! 





Our generalization about ancient synagogues plies 10 our treat 
ment of the four in the South Judean Hills when we test the validity of the 





typology formulated above by Kloner and Tsafrir. The question we faced af 
polog; a 


ter the excavations of the Maon and “Anim synagogues was whether we 





could also, now, still allow ourselves to define the synagogues of the South 
as a separate group? We shall examine this in breadth (the stylized typologi 
cal aspect) and in depth (the chronological aspect) integrating and intersect 
ing the cross-sections of both aspects. 

Kloner characterized the syna 
turally as follows:!* 





gues of Susiya and Eshtemoa architec 








a. wide buildings. 
bs. entrances in the eastern wall 





14 See Klone, “Synagogues.” p. 1 
1S See Taf, p. 168 

an up-todate discussion of the 
in ight of the maders discoveries, sce Seager, “Hisosopaphy. 
‘On the problem and is ramification, see Teafi. pp. 170, 171, and also, “The 


to the architecture of the 

















Synagogue at Meroth, the Synagogue at Capernaum. and the Dating’ of the Galilean 
Synagogues—a Reconsideration,” E120 (198 mn Hebrew 


See Kloner, “Synagogues.” noe 
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with an alcove 





or the Torah Ark, on the northern wall facing 





hewn-stone construct 





a mosaic floor 
f 


a wooden ceiling and tiles 
the roof 





no pillars to suppo 


An examination of these characteristics, even superficially, indicates the dif 
ferent weight that should be given to each of them in characterizing the 
sroup. Components (d), (¢) yogues with 
different plans and there is no point therefore, in treating them as typologi 
cal characteristics. Even component (c)—the platform 





4 (0) are common in many syn: 








nd alcove for the 





holy ark—is not particularly n be found even in north 





que and its like 





ern synag 





1es, except for its location in the 





jorthern wall required in syns: 
gogues south of Jerusalem, (more on this later) 
There remain, then, three outstanding characteristics: the buildings’ 


width, entrances on the short eastern wall, and the absence of columns to 





support the root. The three together, as far as we know, occur only in the 





1es of Susiya and Eshtemoa—and this indeed makes them an archi: 





tecturally unique group. 
A comparison of the Maon and “Anim syni 





gues with these two indi 
cates one clear difference: the structures at Maon and ‘Anim are built long 
(rather than wide). On the other hand, in the first stage at Maon, and at 
Anim, there are two similar characteristics: the entrances on the eastern 





it is not the short wall) and the 
10 support the roof 


wall (though here, in the nature of thin, 





absence of columns in the hall 





In our opinion, the existence of two such outstanding characteristics in 








the four synagogues under discussion, is sufficiently significant to catego: 








rize them as a separate the difference between 


them as far as the third characteristic 


ological group, in spite 


To reinforce the validity of this determination, let me re 





ate it in 





tive form, The existence of only one clear architectural characteristic in a 
number of buildin distinguish them as a group, but the 











s is not enough 





presence of two clear characteristics provides ample demarcation of a distinc 
tive group. Therefore, we cannot, for example, include the synagogues of 
htemoa and Susiya in a group with the synagogue of Khirbet S 
even though the three are builtin the width." Likewise, we 
in a single group, for example, the synagogues of Horvat Sumaqa, Ma‘oz 
Hayyim and Maon, even though all three have their entrances on the 









annot include 

















wall. Thus, we can conclude 





at within the general grouping of the South 





(On this H. Shanks has put it well, “If unity isthe primary characteristic of baiican 
plan synagogues, diversity isthe essential quality of troad-house plan synagogues.” See H. 
Shank, Judaism in Stone (Tel-Aviv. 1979), pT. 
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Judean Hills synagogues, despite the difference in details, there are grounds 
for seeing them as @ unique group, as we have tried to prove, for we can 
now discern two subtypes: the broad type (Eshtemoa and Susiya), and the 
Tong type (Maon and *Anim). 














FIG, 6 Maon synagogue: Reconstruction of First Phase 


‘An examination of further components that differentiate the two types 
hows that those of the wide type are larger and more complex than those of 
ne and artistic items. 

This difference can be explained a background of the different 
types of settlement to which the synagogues of the two secondary types be 
longed. On the one hand, the wide type, l calthy, represents large 
settlements, Jewish towns with hundreds of households such as the histor 
cal sources (for Eshtemoa)” and the archaeological evidence in the area ind: 
ceate Eshtemoa and Susiya to have been.2! On the other hand, the long type, 





the long type, and are richer in decorated st 





inst 














20 See above, notes 3-4 
21 On Eshtemos, see: F.M. Abel and A. Bar 
Semou," RB, 38 (1929) 585-589: BZ. Lai, Gel 
267 (in Hebrew). In 1969, S. Guman surveyed . 
the Israel Antiqu 


du sd de la Jude: 











croughly and discovered new 


‘vt 











‘details. His survey repom isin the Archives 
been published 
‘On Susiya, see A. Negex, “Excavations at Carmel (Kh. Susiya) in 1984: Preliminary 


Report.” IEF 35 (1985): 2 
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the simple small building, represents small rural settlements such as Maon 
and "Anim that counted only a few dozen houscholds, 


It is almost certain that the architectural development of the unique struc 
ture described here—that is, a hall whose entrances are on the east wall and 
the result of purely stylistic influences, 
ering stand: 





without interior columns—is n 
even though they too play a role in its design. From an engi 
point, it should be emphasized that forg 
hall's space posed a significant difficulty for the planners and builders which 
necessitated finding an alternative support for the roof. The broader the ex: 








ig the row of columns in the 





panse of the hall, the more difficult the 
At Eshtemoa, the largest of the sy 





architectural and engineering ch 





leng 
‘encompasses an ar 


jogues under discussion, the hall 


s. We must seek a reason suf 





of over 270 square met 





ficiently important to motivate the early architect and builder to cope with 
the challenge and its difficulties. We believe that, first and foremost, this 





lakic tradition and 
cally and functionally in the build. 


reason was supplied by the combination of the Judean hi 





the search for ways to in 





lement it prac 
ing's plan 


THE HALAKIC ASPECT? 


Talmudic literature ha 





number of halakhic discussions with direct impli 
ations for the basic planning and architectural design of the synagogue. For 
the purposes of our discussion, we shall focus on two topics: (1) the direc 


tion of prayer, (2) the location of the entrances. 





(1) Direction of Prayer 
This question is primarily discussed in two places in the Babylonian 
‘Talmud, the tractates of Berakot (and its parallels) and Baba Batra. In the 
Mishnah, Berakot 4:5-6 lists instances of a man who is traveling when the 





time for prayer arrives. 








Tia comprehensive survey which we cooducted a H. “Anim, al the same tie as the 
excavation of the synagogue, we counted about fifty family dwellings, (The report of th 
survey will be published along with the excavation report, sce above, note 13.) Hence 
Enscbius’ statement that Anaia is "a very large village of Jews” (sce note I) was 








exaggerated. At Maon, where the present setlement covers a considerable portion of the 
Fembins of the ancient sctlement. tf difficult to carry outa precise survey, but it seems that 
the situation isthe same and even tends 10 lower numbers. See also Amit and Ulan, pp. 116 








We have been greatly ascted in the writing ofthis essay by Ginzberg. Commentary 
even more than we have been able o note ia the marginal notes below. Our friends Dr 
Menahem Kahana and Rabbs Eltanaa Samet were kind enough to read the cough draft of this 
chapter and offered important comments For this, we ae incercly thankful to them 
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If he was riding on an ass, he should dismount [to say tefillah (Prayer; 
i.e. the Eighteen Benedictions) If be cannot dismount he should turn bis 
face [toward Jerusalem], If he cannot tum his face, he should direct his heart 
toward the Holy of Holies 

If he was journeying on a 
hheart toward the Holy of Holies 








(or a wagon, of a raft, he should direct his 








According to the Mishnah, then, 
Holies. In the by 





ne should direct prayer toward the Holy of 
ita commenting on this pass: 





found in various ver 





sions in the Tosefta, and in the Palestinian and Babylonian Talmuds, as well 
as in the Midrashim,2* this is cited in greater detail. Here is the formulation 


in Sifré Deuteronomy 29, (p. 47 in the Finkelstein edition): 





They who stand [in prayer) outside the Land [of Israel] turn their faces 
toward Land of Israel and pray, as is said, “and they pray to You in the 
direction of their land” (I Kings 8:48 


They who sta 








n the Land of Israel tur their Faces toward Jerusalem and 
as is said: “and they pray to You in the direction of the city” (2 Chronicles 








6:34). 
They who stand in Jerusalem turn their faces to toward the Temple and pray 
as is said: "and they pray toward this House” (2 Chronicles 6:32), 





d the Holy of Holies 


They who stand in the Temple direct their hearts towa 








and pray . as is said: “and then they pray toward this place” (2 Chronicles 
If they are standing in the north, they turn their faces toward the south: in 


the south, they turn their faces to the north; in the east, (they turn] their 
faces toward the west; in the west, [they turn] their faces toward the east 





[Thus] all Israel are found praying towards one place 


We cite the Sifré text because it (as in the Palestinian Talmud) reads: “they 
turn their faces,” which is similar to the expression at the beginning of the 
Mishnah “he should turn his face.” It is clear that turning the face is not 
something wholly external but expresses an internal intention, as indicated 
by the expression “he direct his heart” which is at the end of the Mishnah, 
This is identical to the parallels of the baraita in the Tosefta, the Babylonian 











Talmud and elsewhere.?> 
In sum, the 





graphic: 
sources reveals that one ce 


metrical picture that emerges from the above 
I point constitutes the main focus for the 








complex of orbits encompassing it. On every occasion of prayer, one's di 
rection should be toward the central point. The angle of direction is relative 
and depends upon where one is standing 

In the Mishnah (BB 2:9), we read, “A tannery may be set up only on the 
east side of the town, Rabbi Agiba says: ‘It may be set up on any side save 
the west but it may not be within a distance of fifty cubits.”" And in the 





24 Fora detailing ofthe parallels, se Tesefta Berabhot, Lieberman edition, p. 15, note 65, 


25 See Lieberman. Torefts ions, Bersko, p 
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Tosefta (BB 1:8, p. 131 in the Lieberman edition), and also in the 





Palestinian Talmud (BB 4:9, 13a) this is quoted with a slight vari 


the addition of the motivation. The Tosefta formulation reads: “Rabbi Aqit 





says that in every direction it must be at a remove of fifty cubits except in 
the west because [the wind from that side] is constant. 

Rabbi Aqiba, who lived in Palestine, meant that the prevailing winds in 
Palestine are from the west; the smells of a tannery located on the west side 











of a settleme: ose who 





would thus be spread over the whole town, To 1 
lived in the Land of Israel, this meaning was understood by all.26 However 
in Babylonia, where the wind patterns are different, the Babylonian 
‘amoraim, Rava and Ray Nahman attached a spiritual meaning to Rabbi 
Akiba’s words. In the Babylonian Talmud (BB 25a), they explained that 
stantly with shekinah,” or in 








Rabbi Aqiba meant that the west wind is “ec 





more apt version that appears in some manuscripts, is “constantly with 


ii the west’s additional sanctity one should not 


Prayer.”2? That is, in light 
fet up a source of stench on that side, This interpretation should be viewed 


in light of the Babylonian’s designati ‘ma'arava’ (‘the 








of eretz yisra 
west’) 
In a continuation of that Bavli passage, various opinions of the Sa 





tannaim and amoraim of Palestine and Babylonia—are expressed about the 
direction of Tefillah and location of the shekinah. Their words reflect wo 








basic outlooks presented in the following table:2* 
Inthe West Everywhere 
Rabbi Agiba (in the Babylonian explanation) Rabbi Ishmae 
Rabi Joshua ben Levi Rabbi Oshaiah 
Rabbi Abbahu Rav Sheshet 





The practical ramification of this discussion about the direction of Tefillah/ 


and location of the shekinah finds expression in the comment of "Rabbi 





Joshua ben Levi: ‘Come let us be grateful to our forefathers who informed 
us of the place of Tefillah, in the opinion of Rav Sheshet which can 
or the Prayer came “Rav 





bbe deduced from an actual incident. When the time 














See Lieberman, Tocefa, Babs Baths, p. 335 
2 See Digdugei Soferim, ad Wo 

It should be pointed out that Rabbi Aba bar Jacob also participated in the discussion, 
Autacking the homily of Rabbi Joshua bea Levi who interpreted Neherniah 9:6, “and the host 
of heaven prostate themselves before You” to mesa tha the cheknah i in the west and this is 


conclusion "and p s ike 


goed that from this vers 





ska reach the opposite 
s away, bowing"), some ofthe Rishenim (ihe early authorities") edo conclude ron 
hata opnicn als ens tat the shetinah iin the east. However, a careful reading of 
Rabbi At’s words proves that he dif nt intend that a all He only wanted to protest Rabbi 
Joshen ben Levi's hema, Sv ao Gag, Commenter 0h 2, p 375. 
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Sheshet said to Shemaiah ‘Stand me in any direction except east, and not 
because the shekinah is not there but because the heretics teach that. 
‘At the end of that segment (B, BB 25b), they resume the discussion on 
the directions for the Tefillah and the focus shifts to pract 
though it relies entirely upon Palestinian sages’ statements that were origi- 
nally in no way related to prayer. Two opinions are cited. Rabbi Isaac states, 
‘Let him who wishes to become wise—face south, and to become rich 
north.” That is to say, in the Babylonian opinion, one who prays may 





al matters, even 











choose which of the two directions he pleases. The second opinion comes 
from Rabbi Joshua ben Levi, “One should always face south, for if he be 
comes wise, he will also become rich.” Since this sage held that the shek 
inah is in the west, how can he now say that one should always pray facing 
south? The answer given is that “he should face sort of sideways,” that is, 
jon between south and west. 

To sum up, the geographic-geometrical picture that emerges from B, 
Baba Batra is completely different from that depicted in B. Berakot. In Bavli 
Berakot, the directions for prayer were related to the points of the compass, 
relative and conditioned upon where the one praying stood in relation to a 
1ed focal point. In Bayli Baba Batra, as it were, a two-fold picture is pre 
sented. On the one hand, we find an open system where no direction is obli 
that “the shekinah is 





he should stand in a kind of posi 

















‘atory and there is no focus—the basic concept be 
everywhere.” On the other hand, we find a set of lines whose directions are 
absolute with the main one being west toward a spiritual focal point—"the 
shekinah is in the west"—but alongside this set, we also find south and 
north, or both together, with a line between them running south-west 

The only apparent connection between the discussion in B, Baba Batra 
and the halakah in B. Berakot is contained in the statement of Rabbi Hanina 
in Baba Batra. He says to Rabbi Ashi, “Like you who live in the north of 
the Land of Israel who face south.” That is to say, that from Babylonia, per: 
ceived as being north of the Land of Israel, and relying upon the words of 
the prophet, “From the north shall disaster break loose” (Jeremiah 1:14), 
the direction of Palestine. Hence the conclusion 














one should turn in pray 
that there is a relative, not absolute, direction as emerged from the course of 
the discussion previously. Still, Rabbi Hanina does not base his statement 
‘upon the explicit halakah in B. Berakot. 

Can we really draw two such entirely unrelated pictures, two such dia 
metrically opposed basic concepts? This is astonishing, first and foremost, 











29 On the essence of the ‘minim (heretics), sce Ginherg, Commentary, vol. 3, pp. 372 
375, Fora different opinion, se Urbach, Sages p. 62, n0% 99, 

30 In the commentary atribted to Rabbens Gershom “Inno way at al isthe direction 
south nor i i north For the various possiblities of interpreting the concep, sce Ginzberg 
Commentary, vol 3, pp. 390.39) 
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from the internal talmudic aspect. After all, the halakah in B, Berakot 
whose essence is already in the Mishnah and is detailed in a baraita that is in 
the Tosefta and the two talmudim and the midrashim, is always presented as 





set tannaitic halakah, with none taking exception, How, then, could the 
seemingly practical-halakic discussion in B, Baba Batra have been held al- 
most totally ignorant of this explicit law? 

The Tosafists to B, Baba Batra 25a, be Face me in any direc 
tion,” raise this problem saying: “None of these amoraim were aware of 








what was taught in B. Berakot (30a) that a person must pray facing 
Jerusalem,” They explain the difference of opinion among the amoraim as 
based upon such a difference tannaim, That isto say, the halakah 
in M, Berakot is only one opinion, upon which Rabbi Haninah, at the end 














of the discussion in B, Baba Batra, relied. In opposition to this, stood Rabbi 











Ishmacl’s opinion that “the shekinah is everywhere” and upon which the 
other amoraim based themselves, arguing that one may pray in any direc 
The third opinion—“the shekinah is in the west"—telies upon the words 
of Rabbi Agiba as they were interpreted by the Babylonian amoraim 
Still, itis clear that this explanation is far-fetched and that the weight 


and unambiguous meaning of the halakah in M. Berakhot give it clear prior 
ity over the opinions cited in B. Baba Batra which are subject to interpreta 
tion as to their practical implications.®? This conclusion, apart from adi 





tional questions which will arise, is tenable only if we assume that what we 


have here is a difference between various halakic traditions." It seems to us, 
that the Baba B 


tion of prayer, rests upon ¥ 





therefor discussion, even if itis focused on the direc 








us statements whose original meaning was 








unrelated to this and hence i not directly concerned with the halakah 
but with the theoretical-philosophical question of the place of the shekinah, 
The single practical matter is connected with Ray Sheshet and, as a matter 


of fact, 








o conclusion can be drawn from it because of the sage's special c 





cumstances, namely, that he was blind and therefore any direction was ac 
ceptable to him. 


The opinions at the end of the segment—both Rabbi Isaac's “Let him 





rich, face north,” and Rabbi 
Joshua's “Always face south’”—should be seen as a continuation of the folk 


who wishes to be wise, face south, and to be 














21 Menahem Kahana suggested tht the fact that only Babylonian Amoraim express this 
pinion perhaps is indicative of Babylonian mative in their struggle against the 
Land of Israel. Urbach, Sages, pp. 61-63 presents another interpretation 

2 "To emphasize this poimt ore shoald ico note that in avi Berakot the law i dependent 
upon explicit verses, whereas in Bavli Babs Bathra the entite matter is built upon an 
interpretation of the dictum of Rabbi Agi 
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loristic discussion preceding them, That discussion revolved around the char 





acteristics of the four points of the compass and the natural forces in the 
Land of Israel. Hence, in actuality, only Rabbi Hanina’s statement touches 
upon the practical question of the direction of prayer, but it, as has been 
said, agrees with the halakah in B. Berakot. This latter is the only unit that 
has practical ramifications for the form of the synagogue and the design of 
its plan, for it determines the direction of prayer and thus the orientation of 
the building: towards the Land of Israel in general, then towards Jerusalem, 
the Temple mount, and ultimately the Holy of Holies. 

This conclusion contradicts the opinion which has gained some accep. 
tance in the commentaries and in the research. As a result of this there are 
practical ramifications for determining that “the shekinah is in the west.""5 
Below we shall return to this question and attempt to prove that the accepted 

















understanding has no solid basis. 





(2) The Synagogue Entrances 


In Tosefta, Megillah 4(3):22 (Lieberman, Tosefta, Moed, p. 360) we read, 
t as we have found in the 





‘Synagogue entrances are opened only to the 


Temple which was open to the east, as it is written: “Those who were to 





camp before the Tabernacle, in front—before the Tent of Meeting, on the 
”” (Num. 3:38) 

This indicates that the halakah relies upon the 
the Temple. It oriented the synagogue’ s entrances out of a desire to preserve 








ape of the Tabernacle in 


this shape, since the syn: is in a sense the substitute for the 





inctuary.” But the commentators and the re 
pon the actual intent inherent in this taw.%* It 


Tabernacle, a “miniature 






searchers have already dwelt 
tas to do with Judaism's age-old struggle against the pagan concept, which 
in its later development takes on a Christian garb, that the worshipper 
should face the east. An expression of this struggle already exists in the 
Hebrew Bibfe in the vision of Ezekiel, who sees an abomination taking 
place inghe Tabernacle: “about twenty-five men, their backs tothe Temple 
of the LBRjang their faces to the east; they were bowing low to the sun in 


the east” (EZORvaRy 6-17).* 














35 See the opinion ofthe Tosafiss and, ikewise, Urbach, below, in the discussion ofthe 
" The fit who made a point ofthis was Y. Schorr i his edition of Rabb 
Barcilai of Barcelona's twelfth centery Sefer ha-ftim (=Book ofthe Times) (Cracow 
1.273, note 121 (in Hebrew. A cman, Toseta bs fshutah, Megilsh, 
bis sons attending to the dates ofthe 















he Tabernacle, i 
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In this context, the Mishnah describes the procession of the celebrants at 





simhat bet ha-sho'evah (\he Feast of Water Drawing) approaching the cast- 
en gate of the Temple Mound: “...they turned their faces to the west and 
said: “Our fathers when they were in this place turned with their backs to 
ward the Temple of the Lord and their faces toward the east, and they wor: 
shipped the sun toward the east; but 2s for us, our eyes are turned toward the 
Lord" (M. Sukkah 5:4). E. E. Urbach has pointed out that Rabbi Joshua 
ben Levi's statement in the matter of the place of the shekinah in Baba 
Batra: "Come and let us be grateful to our forefathers who let us know the 
place of prayer” recalls the words of the celebrants: “Our fathers when they 
were in this place, etc.""* These words of Rabbi Joshua ben Levi's repre 
Sent, as you will recall, the opinion that “the shekinah is in the west.” 
against the opinion that “the shekinah is everywhere.” Itis very likely that 
this tradition of the shekinah’s being in the west indeed developed 
counter to the pagan and Christian concept that considered the east as “the 
place ofthe shekinah 




















We shall focus on two quotations from the matters detailed above 10 
demonstrate this 

1. In B. Baba Batra, Rav Sheshet’s statement to his assistant supports 
the view that “the shekinah is everywhere,” still reveals a reluctance about 
praying to the east because “the heretics teach that.” Urbach theorizes that 





fact that a position developed that “the shekinah is everywhere” was 
a reaction (o the claims of those heretics he sees as Judeo-Christians.* 





2. In the Palestinian Talmud, tract 





Berakot, preceding the 
about the directions of prayer, and in relation to the text of the Mishnah (M. 
Ber. 4:5) which reads “If he was riding on a not dismount he 
should turn his face [toward Jerusalem], says Rabbi Jacob bar Aha: ‘It is 
taught there that one faces in no direction but east. 
and say that it may indeed be that the halakah 





ass...if he e 











We can sum up, therefo 
about setting the synagogue entrances in the east was intended to dissuade 
the heretics who prayed toward the east, since locating the entrance in the 
ast creates a situation in which one who enters the synagogue must turn 
his back to the east The question that arises from this is whether the 
that the worshipper entering the sy 


act 








1agogue is facing west, which is a result 





See Urhach, Sages. p62 
2 and sce note 29, hove 
£0 ee Urbach, Sages, pp 6163. 

vol. 3. pp. 370-372 And ala sce the Pen Moshe c 





twene"—see Ginsberg, Commentary 
vimentary which cites "they 





42 Against this we should note dat there was a similar station in which the worshippers 
back faces the sacred focal poiat upon exteiag Galilean synagogues, where the entnces 
were inthe south, toward Jerusalem 
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of the halakah in the Tosefta, as well as the determination of a few Sages 
that “the shekinah is in the west,” compels the conclusion that the direction 
Of prayer was westward? In other words, are the laws about the entrances and 
the direction of prayer interdependent? The Tosafists (to B. Erubin 18b, item 
‘and not the rear of the synagogue”), in relating to Tosefta Megillah, ex. 
plain, “and it seems that this tanna holds that the shekinah: is in the west.” 

Urbach, following their lead, states definitively, “The view that ‘the 
shekinah is in the west’ is reflected in the halakah that determined the form 
ygues are to be made 
the construction of 

















of the synagogue structure: ‘The entrances of the synago 
only towards the east.” Indeed, this ruling governe 
many synagogues that were uncovered both in the Land of Israel and in the 
at Dura-Europos.*? We have already noted earlier that 
about the location of the shekinah is essen- 








Diaspora, such as Ul 
the discussion in B. Baba E 
tially theoretical, and we 
‘against the heretics. These two factors render it difficult to reach a practical 
conclusion concerning the direction of prayer in the synagogue. As for 
Urbach’s determination about the archaeological evidence, a deeper examin« 

tion of the matter will show that one is not dealing with many sy 
And even for those few that do have eastern entrances, there is little indica- 
tion that the prayers of their congregants were directed toward the west. On 
the contrary, there are many proofs that they prayed in another direction: 

toward Jerusalem—which is ‘a relative direction’ depending upon the syna 
n relative to Jerusalem, in keeping with the halakah in M, 






Wve now also shown its polemical significance 











‘gogue’s loca 
Berakot.# 

In this vein, even the example of Dura-Europos cited by Urbach fails to 
support his position, because Dura-Europos is northeast of the Land of 
Israel and hence prayer there is toward the southwest, again in keeping with 
the halakah in M, Berakhot, and not because the shekinah is in the west.*S 
In our opinion, the archaeological evidence actually proves that there is no 
connection between the law about entrances being in the east and the direc 
tion in which one prays the Tefillah. That is to say, what we have are two 
faws that are independent of each other: 

















1, The law in Mishnah Berakot about directing prayer toward the focal 
point of Jerusalem and the Temple, whose architectural realization de 
pends upon the site of the synagogue in relation to that point. 











® See Urbach, Sages, p62 [For the plan. see figures | and 2—Eds.} 

“+ Urbach’s interpretation serves as the basis forthe opinion which has gained a foothold 
in the archaeological research, according to wich in various synagogues the direction of 
prayer was westward, and ony a a ater stage was it diverted t 











ion that 
with the 





45 In this connection it is diffu 
Rabbinic statements about synagogue archtectare and wsage are not concer 
Diaspora” See Kraabel, pp. S00-508, 
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2. The law in To 





Megillah about setting synagogue entrances in the 


It is worthy of note that even Maimonides, unlike the Tosa 
connection between the two halakot.** In the Mislineh Torah (Hilkot 
Tefillah 5:3), the law from Berakot is cited about directing prayer toward the 
Land of Israel first, then Jerusalem, the Temple mount, and the Holy of 
Holies. And in Hilkot Tefillah 18: 
about the 











law from the Tosefta Megillah 
entrances in the east is quoted without making it contin; 
the location of the syn 





nt upon 
sans that 





igogue in relation to Jerusalem.4? This m 
the law about the entrances is not dependent upon the location of the syna 
gogue in relation to Jerusalem and the direction to which the worshippers 


turn their faces, 


THE HALAKIC RAMIFICATIONS OF THE ARCHITECTURAL PLAN 


As we indicated at the end of our discussion of the typological aspect, we 
believe that basic to the design of the plans of the synagogues in Judea were 
the two fundamental laws which we have just tre 





t length: the law on 
the direction of prayer, and that of set 





he entrances in the east, Before 






Iaws in Judea, let us examine 





‘we deal with the practical app 
their validity in other parts of Israel, ‘The law that one should pray in the di 
rection of Jerusalem took hold in the great majority of synagogues in the 
Land, With a few minor deviations here and there, they are Jerusalem: 
oriented.** In early sy 





gogues of the Galilean type, the facade wall—in 
which the entrances were located—is oriented southward, By contrast, the 
late synagogues with the basilica plan have the entrances in the north; it is 
the southern wall with the apse and the Torah Ark that faces Jerusalem, On 
the other hand, few are the synagogues whe 

In most of the synagogues, xis as the 
structure. In the Galilean syn 








entrances are in the 






the entrances are on the same 





gues, for example, the axis is north-south, 
This, then, is the axis of entrance and prayer. Even the rows of columns that 
divided the building's space int 


that axis and merged 





a central hall and two side areas wer 
internal flow within the syna 


chitecturally with 





gogue 





Even in the ‘deviant’ synagogues, where the entrances were in the east, it 


is difficult to determine whether this was done out of halakhic principle, of 






46 See S, Goren. “Synagogue Entrances” Mahanayim 95 (1965): 9-14 (in Hebrew) 
#7 Rabbi Isaac Alfasi, who preceded Maimon 

(Commentary, note 28, p. 393), however, criticized both ther interpretation 

Tight of the archacological finds known in his day, and wrte, “and the ancient synagope 








cx below 








exceptions in this se 
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be 
this concern applies to the syni 
Hayyim, and perhaps, also, Hammath-Tiberias (the synagogue of Severus), 


ause of constraints of the place and other circumstances. In the north, 
ogues of Arbel, Hammat Gader 





as Ze’ey Weiss suggests.” In the first two instances, Sukenik has already 








shown that it was a result of topographical necessity and not principle 5? 
Outside of these, it should be noted that the syna 
Husifa in the Carmel, and the synagogue of Japhi 


ogues of Sumaga, 





the Lower Galilee, are 





‘deviant’ in their orientation, for they are built on an east-west axis, and 
their prayer direction was apparently eastward, even though Jerusalem is 
south of them, Sukenik tried to cope with the difficulty of the unusual dit 
on the Carmel, because of 





tion of these syn: 
th 





gogues and explained that tho: 





proximity to the sea, were considered as western Eretz-Isracl and there 
cast of thems! Sukenik attempted to apply 
well, although it is distant from 





fore Jerusalem was, as it wer 





this explanation to the Japhia 
the sea, and overcame this problem pilpuli 
possible to also include Japhia in the coastal region since itis still included 
within the territory of Zebulun of whom itis written: “Zebulun shall dwell 








ically. According to him, itis 





by the seash 
are very hard to accept. In the absence of any indications to that effect, itis 
also difficult to accept Goodenough’s explanation that the Japhia synagogue 
was a wide structure with its Torah Ark on the south wall facing 





re” (Gen, 49:13). In our opinion, these forced explanations 





Jerusalem.» 

In all of the above instances we have seen that Sukenik tried to find 
the entrances in the east and did not think 
mnpliance with Tosefta Megillah. In 


many different reasons for setting 





that it was done for halakic reasons 








his perception, the 
the Land of Israel, and thus he followed in th 
tors of the beginning of the twentieth century. The first of these was W 
Bacher, who claimed that the baraita in ques ogues in 
Babylonia and the other places east of the Land of Israel in which, indeed 
the prayer is oriented west, in the direction of Eretz-Israel, and therefore the 
entrances should be placed in the east. S, Krauss continued in this way and 


law in the Tosefta was not relevant to the synagogi 








otsteps of earlier investiga 





jon relates to the sy 











4 See Z, Weiss, “The Synagogue at Hammath-Tiberias (Stratum MI)" 1,23 (1992); 
0.326 (in Hebrew 





See EL. Sukenik, The Ancient S 
the synagogue at Arbel, Kohl and Watzinger showed that the excepto 


1 of EL Hammeh (eraser, 1938), 9. 168 





‘standard’ plan was die to topographic ccumstances. See Kohl and 

5 See Sukenik, El-Hammeh,p 

52 See E. L. Sukenik, “The Ancient Synag 
Report,” Rabinowite Bulletin, vol 2, p 

59 See Goodenough. vol I p. 216 

$4 See W. Bacher, “Synagogue.” in J, Haste 
(Edinburgh, 1902), p- 699 
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raised various historical motives as the bi 





ound to the halakah in the 
Tosefta about the entrances in the east Kohl and Watzinger also resolved 
the contradiction between the halakah in the Tosefta and the archaeological 
picture revealed by their excavations in this manner.56 

Franz Landsberger, in an article published in 1957, argued against the 
stand taken by Bacher, Krauss, Kohl and Watzinger.‘7 First, he contended 
that the halakah’s reliance upon the location of the entrances in the 
Tabernacle attests that this is not a specific instruction, limited to the cir. 
cumstances of Babylonia and the like, but a principle instruction for syna- 
gogues in general. In his opinion, the basis for this law is the desire to use 
the plan of the Tent of Meeting as a model, since the Second Temple, which 














lay in ruins, was no longer a suitable symbol. The direction, then, was not 
sacred; rather, adherence to the plan of the Tent of Meeting was imperative 
And since its entrance was in the east, it should also be that way in the syn- 
agogues. Landsberger, then, moves the date of the law back to the destruc 
tion of the Temple (the year 70 C.E.), or the 








bouts. He then surveys the 





synagogues that were known to him in which the entrances are found in the 
st (as stated, in the mid-50's): Arbel, Hammat Gader, Husifa (in error, for 





its entrances are in the west; others also made this mistake), Sumaga, Japhia 
(where the 





trance was apparently to the west and therefore the synagogue 
is irrelevant to this discussion) and Eshtemoa, He differs with the practical: 
reasons put 








th in every instance to explain the entrances set in 


To sum up, based upon all the data, Landsberger’s conclusion is 





that even in instances where the entrances were apparently located in the east 





for circumstances unrelated to the halakic tradition, these circumstances 
postdate the basic motivation which flowed from the halakic tradition of the 


model of the Tabernacle entrances and thus are additional to it 





In the generation that has elapsed since Landsberger’s publication, addi 
tional synagogues have been uncovered whose entrances are in the east 
Ma‘oz Hayyim and Horvat Susiya. Furthermore, of central importance to 
were discovered from the Second-Temple period at 
Masada, at Herodium, and apparently even at Gamala. This last datum made 
it possible to test Landsberger’s theory. G. Foerster, in his discussion of the 
synagogues at Masada and Herodium followed in Landsberger’s steps and ar 
gued that the fact that the direction of the entrances in the structures of the 
Second-Temple period is the same as that of the Temple entra 
that these structures were planned according to the most sacred site in Isra 














our interests, synago; 























See Krauss, pp. 
the Early Synagogues of 
5 See Kohl and Wateinger, .139 





0. See aio J. Bralav, “Symbols and Mythological Figures in 
ere. p12, aot 36 





ee." in His 








57 See Landsberg, p. 188 
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when it was still standing on its mound.** According to Foerster, the syn 
gogues at Masada and Herodium, as well as at Magdala and perhaps even at 
Chorazin, attest to the fact that the source of the halakah in the Tosefta 
Megillah is in the tradition that began inthe days of the Second Temple 
Like his predecessor, Foerster also thought that this tradition was pre 
served in a number of synagogues of later periods: those on the Carmel and 
surrounding areas (Sumaga, Husifa, and Japhia),*® those in South Jude 











(Eshtemoa and Susiya), and perhaps even the supposed synagogue at 
‘David's Tomb’ on Mt. Zion. Though at first glance it seems that 
Landsberger’s theory has withstood the test of what actwi 
.d to prove, more critical examination indicates a number of 
weaknesses in their suggestion 

First, of the four sy 
Second-Temple period, only two, that is, Masada and Herodium, can be spo 
ken about with any certainty. As for the structure at Magdala, E, Netzer has 









Foerster tr 











proven convincingly that it was not a synagogue but a well-housé 
Incidentally, the building's entrance is in the north, not the east. The 


Chorazin building is difficult to rela 





te to because its location today is un 
known; except for its short description from 1926, there is no extant plan or 
photograph by which to judge its nature. 

‘At Masada and Herodium, the synagogues were Herodian triclinia that 
through internal architectural changes were converted by the Zealots to their 
new purpose. At Herodium, i 
the 





feed, the entrance to the hall faces precisely to 
east, but at Masada it faces southeast. Ifthe tradition of entrances to the 








‘east were already extant and in force, the Zealots could have selected a build: 
ing facing exactly eastward, of which there were not a few at Masada.®? 
As has been said, a public building of the Second-Temple period, sup 











posedly a synagogue, has also been uncovered at Gamala, but its entrance is, 





5 See Foerster, “Masads & Herod 

59 As I noted above, at Huseifa an ere tothe west and not to the 
cast, Foerster also accepts Goodenough’s opinion (Goodenough, vo. 1. p. 216) that these 
three synagogues were broad houses. whose ‘was on the south wall facing 
Jerusalem, sce Foerster, "Masada & Herodion.” p11, note 28 

60 See J. Pinkerfel, * David's Tomb—Notes onthe History ofthe Building,” Rabinow 
Bulletin, vol. 8, pp. 41-43. For an extended 








Japhia the entrances 











discucsion ofthe details ofthis structure, see: Y 
Tsai. “Zion—The Southwest Mouad of the City of Jeusalem and its Place inthe Byzantine 
Period” (Ph.D. thesis, Hebrew University of Jeresam, 1975), pp. 197-205 (in Hebrew). We 
will not discuss this stricture bee since we have great doubt about its identification as a 











‘Was the Nymphacum at Magdala Used as a Symagogue?” in A. Kasher et 
al. eds, Synagogues in Antiquity Ueresalem, 1987), pp, 165-172 (in 

(2 See Foerster, “Masada & Heroin,” p. 8 

63°. Netzer. “The Hetodian Tricliia—A Prototype for the ‘Galilean-Type 
Synagague,” in Levine, ASR, pS, wate S 
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oriented not eastward but southwest."* Hence, of the three structures known 


to us and thought to be sy 
Herodium and Gama 





sogues of Second Temple times—at Masada, 
1a—only in one instance, that of Herodium, do the en: 
can understand this in light of what has already been 





trances face east. W 
mentioned, that these structures were built with local improvisation and the 
adaptation of an ancient building to new needs, and its incorporation into a 
ven architectural complex. Ehud Netzer and Zvi Ma'oz having already real 
ized this, also rejected the attempt to link the entrances of the 
ialakah in the Tosefta."S Now, having 








econd: 
Temple pei 





od's synagogues and the 





seen that the archaeological e' 
the halakic tradition a 
ficult to prove its existenc 
basis of those lone synagogues 
entrances in the east and at least for part of which it has been proven conclu 
sively that the reason was functional and not halakic 

Against this background, all the 
that the entrances in all four of the South Judean ogues are in the 
St. There is no other obvious reason for this and, therefore, it must be ha 
lakic. In our opinion, the Jon whose roots were in the Temple 





idence is insufficient to prove the existence of 
60 dif 
the generations after the Destruction on the 











ces from the Temple days, itis 





rth of the country. These have 








more outstanding is the phenomenon 
ills syns 











je tr 
and whose beginning was immediately after the Destruction, as Landsberger 





sugges ns among the residents of south: 


‘ern Judea, while in the Ga 





1s, was preserved over the generati 


lee it was forgotten or never recognized at all 











The relative proximity of southern Judea to Jerusalem and the connection 
the southern Judeans felt with it, along with its being a rather isolated re- 
gion far from the centers of foreign culture, brought about a much greater 
‘adherence to the traditions of the past from Second-Temple days and led to 

ample, in the extreme care 
exercised by the Judeans in laws of the priestly tithes, hallowed things, 


forfeited properties (M. Hagigah 3:4; M. Nedarim 2:4); in preserving 











sed, for € 





decided conservatism. This was ex 














Hebrew as the spoken langu 
tions: and by th ation of the burial practices that characterized the 
Second-Temple period, that is, the gathering of bones in ossuaties even till 
the fourth century.*? In light of this, even the great care to set the syne: 


as is proven by the synagogue inscrip- 











gogue entrances in the east—"for we find that the Tabernacle was open to 


“Gama”; Ma'o2, “Gan 
The Synagogues South of Mount Judah Immanuel 3 (1973-1974) 47 





See N. Avigad, “Jewish Rock-cut Tombs in Jerusalem and in the Judscan Hil: 
Country,” B/ 8 (1967): 135.137 (im Hebrew), A. Kloner, “The Jewish Settlement in the 
lands in the Period of the Mishaah and the Talmud (after the Bar Kotha 
lion) According tothe Archacological Findings.” M, Broshi etal, eds, Between the 
Hermon and Sinai—Memria lem, 1977), pp. 191-193 (in Hebrew), 
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the east"—can be attributed to the linkage of the area's residents to 
remple, and their close adherence to the customs of thei 
yy be that along with the historical reason there may also have 
been the actual reason—to dissuade the heretics who bowed to the east—and 
all this against the background of the existence of a Christian population in 
South Judea, neighboring the Jewish settlements, and even in mixed settle 





Jerusalem and the 1 
fathers. It 











ments where Jewish communities existed. This arises from the literary 
sources headed by the Onomasticon of Eusebius who, already in his days 
(end of the third and start of the fourth centuries) lists two Christian settle 
ments, Yattir and (eastern) Anaia,!* 





nd is verified by the discovery of many 


churches at regional sites. 





Setting the Judean syn es in the east forced the flow of 
those entering the synagogue ast-west axis. On the other hand, the 
synagogue’s focal point—the bemak and/or the alcove of the Torah Ark 

was set in the northern wall, facing Jes and the pr 
to north, That is to s: 











sal sr axis was south 








the worshipper was required to perform a ninety 
g the sy al 
the east-west entrance 






degree turn after enterin 
‘We have, then, two intersecting 








is and the 
south-north p 





ayer axis. The excavators of the Susiya synagogue were al: 
ready aware of the problematics of this arra 
"In the Susiya synagogue, like the sy 
contradiction between the direction of the building, which is clearly a long 


ment and expressed it well, 
gogue at Eshtemoa, one can find a 








‘one with an east-west axis, and its facing toward Jerusalem, northward, 
which turns the hall itself into a wide one." John Wilkinson suggested an 
explanation of his own for the “architectural contradiction,” depending upon 
Urbach’s interpretation above. In his opinion, in the synagogues where the 
entrances were in the east, such as those of Eshtemoa and Susiya, they first 
prayed toward the west according to the concept that “the shekinah is in the 
west,” Only at a later stage, did they ch 
y 1d Torah ark in that direction. The main 
upon an architectural analysis that 
synagogue's north wall, According to 
bout this wall, and benches were 
latform and holy 
Mayer and 





ige the direction and shifted it to 








rd Jerusalem by adding a bemal 





basis of this theory is depend 
Wilkinson made of the Eshteme 





him, at first there was nothing special 
built alon th; only at a lat 
ark set into it.” The first excavators of the Eshtemoa 





its entire le tage were the 








ynagog 





© Onomastiton, 26:13, 18:1. See also J. Schwartz, “The Jewish Settlement in the Region 
‘of Judea and the South Coast in the Thied and Fourth Centuries,” in Bara, Erere Israel 
193. 

© See M. Kochavi, “The Lan 
Golan: Archaeological Survey 1967-1968 ( 





of Judah" im M. Kochavi, ed, Judea, Samaria and the 








salem, 1972), p, 24 (in Hebrew 
79 See Gutman, Yeivin and Netzer, p. 48 
7\ See J, Wilkinson, “Orientation. Jewish and Christian,” PEQ 116 (1984): 17-30. See 
also Seager's passionate critique in Seage pa 
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Reifenberg, had already pointed out the ‘seam’ between the western wall and 
the northern one.’ But this should not be taken as evidence of different 
chronological stages, as Wilkinson did, but rather as technical stages in the 





construction ofthe site. Mayer and Reifenberg, and—following their lead— 
the last excavator of the site, Ze'ev Yeivin, even dwelt upon the changes 
that took place in the unit of the bemah and the Torah Ark in the course of 
the building's existence, primarily the enlargement and expansion of this re 
gion.” Still, there is no doubt that already at an early stage of the building 
jorah Ark was placed in the center of the northern wall which indicated the 
toward Jerusalem. The development of platforms and 

s an independent phenomenon with no 
n of prayer.” Now, when we also 








direction of pr 





Torah arks in the synagogues 








connection to the change of the directis 





know that the synagogues of Maon and ‘Anim are long buildings, and yet 
tural arrangement, th 
east-west entrance axis and a south-north prayer axis, it seems that the 
ground has been completely cut out from beneath Wilkinson's theory. We 
arrangement was planned from the start and 





even there we have the aforementioned archit is,an 














hhave proof that this architect 
is not the result of improvisations and later changes in the given structure. 





In our opinion, this arr at the basis of whose planning lies, as it 


were, the above-mentioned ‘contradiction,’ is the architectural answer to the 








two halakic dictates which guided the planners and build 
gogues in Judea. 

We theorize that the ancient architect coming to plan the building in 
light of these givens anguished over the problem of the axis on which he 
should place the rows of columns ni 





sded to support the roof. His decision is 
surprising in its originality: he decided to place no columns at all in the 
hall's expanse since placing them in one of the two possible axes would im 
pede the ‘free flow’ along the opposing axis. This is unlike what we find in 





the Galilean synagogues where the entrance axis, the prayer axis, and the 
columns axis were parallel 

An exception to this rule in the Galilee is the synagogue at Khirbet 
Shema', which has no parallel among the country's synagogues.” It can 


«J overlapping one another. 











72 See Mayer & Reifeabers, pp. 31631 
e Mayer & Reifenberg, pp. 318-319; Z Yeivin, “The Synagogue al Exhemoa 
Final Report” Ariget (in preparation). Our Usnks to Dr. Yeivin for permission to quote fom, 
the report even Yet unpublished 
And sce inthis mater G. Hotenmeister, “The Hi 
Ancient Synagogues.” Proceedings of the Eighth W 
1985), pp. 1-6 lin Hebren), Z- Wels, “The 








Ak and the Development of the 
gress of Jewish Srules, val | 
he “Shaliah Teitbur’ During 








Prayer.” Cathedra $5 (1990): £21 (in Hebrew), 

‘Tis determination of ours does not take account of the suggestions of Goodenough 
(vol, 1, p. 216) and of Foerster (Masada & Her 28) in relation 0 the 
Synagogues of Somaga, Hifa and Jia. for thew sogge basis in the findings at 


these sites. 
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serve as the “exception that proves the rule” and as the ‘touchstone’ nega 
tively illustrating our argument. The two rows of columns that were erected 

s, ‘clash’ with the prayer and main en- 
ficulties for the activiti 





in this wide space on an east-west 
trance axis and certainly caused di 5 in the syna- 
gogue hall. The problem of supporting the roof without columns in the 
Judean synagogues was solved by “thickening” the north and south walls to 
three meters and more, How unusual and unexpected was this solution of 
‘removing’ the columns from the expanse of the hall can be learned from the 
reactions of Mayer and Reifenberg, the excavators of the first syn 
this group. They decided, in the absen 
columns upon which the roof rested were entirely destroyed. 

And indeed, the facades of the synagogues at Eshtemoa and Susiya with 


















ygue of 


-¢ of the columns in the hall, that “the 








their three entrances e center and the secondary ones at 





the sides—are similar in form to the facades of the synagogues with all in- 


teriors that are divided into three sections. 


In these synagogues, then, the ‘broad house" model d 





veloped whose ar: 
i 








chitectural significance was that th 
rer axis and the building was planned 
¢ settlements and allowed for a 


west) was ‘pref 








over the pri 








this model was suited to the needs of the lar 








more complex build 
nal n 
The wide model, albeit with columns, is known from a number of 








synagogues in the Land of Israel and the Diaspora of the period under 
ration, and it raises various questions outside the pa 
discussion.”” In the small settlements of Maon and ‘*Anim they m 
with a building humble in its dimensions and its plan, and therefore they 
apparently continued to use the routine long-house model 

{As for the chronological framework, the developmental process of the 
ed here apparently began in the fourth 


meters of this 








ude do 





types of Judean synagogues as present 
century and continued in the fifth.”® This was the same time that the 
Christian basilica model was being absorbed and adopted in the northern 
synagogues,”” 








6 See Mayer & Reifenberg. p. 319, 
See L. A. Mayer, “Broad-house in Jewish Religious An.” EIS (19S8): 238-239 (in 

Hebrew); H. Shanks, Jadaion in Stone (Tel-Aviv, 1979) pp. 97-108 

Since the complete synagogues at Eshiemoa and 
Susiya have not yet been published, we do not have clear chronological data about them. 
However, forthe synagogues of Maca and “Anim we have proof oftheir establishment atthe 
time indicated here 

79 See Tsafrir. pp. 143-184, 29, 





ots of the excavations of the 























FIG. 7 Maon synagogue: Reconstruction of second phase. 





The later stage in the Maon synagogue, (and similarly the later stage in 
the synagogue of Horvat Rimmon®® and apparently also at En-Gedi)," testi- 
fies that the independent and unique position of the Judean type, at least at 
this site, did not last long, During the last phase of the Byzantine period 
(the sixth and seventh centuries) this model made way for the basilica one 
which, in the other parts of the country, was already dominant in synagogue 
architecture, By contrast, in the wide synagogues of Susiya and Eshtemoa 
and the long synagogue at ‘Anim, the original plan was preserved in spite of 
the basic renovations and interior changes that were made in these structures 
in the course of their prolonged existence. 











10 See A. Kloner, “The Synagogues of Horvat Rimmon,” in Hachlil, Ancient 
Synagogues, pp. 43-48 pl. XXV-XXVIL 

Y See D. Barag. Y. Porath and E. Netzer, “The Synagogue at ‘En-Gedi" Levine, ASR, 
pp. 6-19, 











THE SYNAGOGUE OF HORVAT SUMAQA, 1983-1993" 
SHIMON DAR & YOHANAN MINTZKER 


Sumaga was a Jewish village from the Rabbinic Period, located on Mount 
armel, two and a half kilometers south of Dalyat el-Carmel and five kilo- 
meters west of the summit of Mt. Carmel (Deir el-Muhraga) (Map ref 
1539-2307). The settlement was built on a rocky hill, 350 m. above sea 
level. Sumaqa had no perennial water source, so its inhabitants depended on 











rain water, collected in hewn underground water cisterns. The built-up area 
G3 hectares) in size, The village's 
buildings were built of fine hard limestone quarried near Sumaqa, 
The settlement is surrounded by a dozen workshops (their function not 
yet certain), half a dozen agricultural installations, oil and wine presses 
hewn into the rocks, and over 20 rock-cut burial caves 





of the village was about 30 dunam: 





EARLY EXPLORATIONS 





The first scientific description 
Survey of Western Palestine.' Their account identified the site as important, 
stating that it had numerous structures. The most promines 
the remains of an impressive building, identified by the surveyors as the vil 
Jage’s synagogue. The British surveyors suggested, on the basis of the visi: 
ble facade as well as of architectural details which have since disappeared, 
that the building was a synagogue of the type found at Bar‘am and Mei 
Other surveyors and scholars visited Sumaga at the end of the nineteenth and 
the beginning of the twentieth century; among them were the Frenchman 
Victor Guerin, the Englishman Sir Lawrence Oliphant, and the German Gra 


Horvat Sumaga was done by the British 























Excavations were condvc 





rom 1983-1993 under the auspices of the Land of Israel 
Studies Department of Ba-llan University with the parti Cartel Field Schoo! 
ofthe Society for the Protection of Nature The work was directed by Professor Shimon Dar, 
with Azriel Siegelmana and Dr. Yohanan Mintaker 

This study was supported in part by the Dr. Irving and Cherna Moskowite Chair in Land 
of Israel Studies. 

1. R Conder and 
1881), pp. 318.320, 

? EABITHL, s.. vol. 3, “Kefse Bicam. 











H, Kitchener, The Survey of Western Palestine, vol. 1 (London 


Meicoa.” pp. 856-862. 
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von Millinen.? In 1905, the German scholars H. Kohl 
carried out excavations in the synagogue. Their excavation seems to have 

en rather limited, however, for their suggested reconstruction was based 
primarily on analogies drawa from the Galilean synagogues with which they 
‘were familiar. 


In more recent times, the area around Sumaga was surveyed as part of the 
work of the Archaeological Survey of Isracl; the survey was carried out by 
the northern team headed by Ya'aqov Olami.* 


FIG. 8 H. Sumaga: Aerial view, 1986, 
1. The synagogue. 4, Dwelling quarters 
2. The oil press 5. Workshop. 

3. The underground cistern. 


3M. V. Guerin, Deser higue. historique et archeologique de la Palestine 
Galilee, 12 (Pans, 1880). pp. 297-298. L- Oliphant. Haifa, or Life in Modern Palestine 
Edinburgh, 1887), pp. 94-95. Molines, Graf von, “Beitrage Zur Kenntnis des Karmel 

ZDPV 31 (1908) 157-160, 

4 Koll and as-147. 

S1H.P. Kuhnen, NordwestPalastna in hellnisisch-rimischer Zeit. Bawten und Graber im 
Karmelgebiet (Weinbeito, 1987), p. 89. taf. 6:2, 153, 24. 472. $2°3. HP. Kuhnen, Stu 
sur Chronologie und Siedlangsarchdologie des Karmel (Irae!) zwischen Hellenismes nd 
Spatantite (Wiesbaden, 1989). p. 348, taf. 672. See also A. Kloner and Y. Olam, Atlas of 
Haifa and the Carmel (ait, 1980), pp. 38-43 (in Hebrew), 
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FIG, 9 Map of Carmel, with H, Sumaga indicated 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE SITE 


Sumaga, ot sumag in Aramaic, is a bush today known as “tanners sumaq’ 
(Rhus coriaria), Ik was used up to modern times as a base for spices, 
medicines, and tanning 

Several rabbinic scholars app 





ar in talmudic literature with the name of 
n it. S. Klein has argued that some of the 
scholars originated from the village of Sumaga on the Carmel.” These in 
clude: Hilfi ben Samqai, referred to in Gen. R. 51:2; R. Tiifah Semuga in 
Y, Dem, 3:4, 14a (Tiufah in Y. Yeb. 43b); and R. Abba Semuga in Y. Ber 
oO 


sumag or a name derived fro 














‘THE EXCAVATIONS OF 1983-1993: PRELIMINARY REPORT 


The arc 





xeological probes of Kohl and Watzinger were inconclusive, and 
we studied the site we decided that their plan was based on too many un- 
proved hypotheses. We figured as well that a scientific excavation would be 
a Tong process, Eleven seasons later, with only half of the syna, 
vated, we know we did not underestimate our task. 














SD, Gera, “Tryphon's Sing Bullet from Dor." /EY 35, nox. 2-3 (1985): 153-163 


7) p, 129 (in Hebrew). 
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The synagogue was built on the southern slope of a hill. Phases of de- 
struction and reconstruction built up a topography which was more th 
meters higher in the north than the presumed original floor, whereas in the 
south it was necessary to dig down about 2.5 m. below this same level. 















Description of the Exca 









We began our e 





ations with the eastern part of the synagogue, along its 
facade. We then moved to the south, where we found the foundation of the 
southern wall, In the 1990 season, we started to investigate the western part 
of the synagogue. (See FIG. 11.) 






ice of a hill, the 
builders took steps to keep the building level. They cut into the bedrock on 
the building's northern side (wall W2) and built up the foundations on the 
southern side (wall W9). (See PL. 8b.) 

The synagogue walls were constructed of large ashlar stones, shaped by 


Since the synagogue was constructed into the southern 


























combed-chisel dressing and assembled with fine joints without mortar, In 
the facade (the eastern wall, W1), we found evidence of three doors, The 








ern door were almost completely preserved 
(missing parts could ructed from the description in The Survey of 
Western Palestine). The northern jamb of the southern door was found, but 
not in situ. The southern part of this facade wall was completely missing, 
while its northern part survived comparatively well, It should be noted that 
at the north end of this wall, where the building is cut into the hill, its 











lower part is dressed bedrock. In the interior, the walls were most probably 
plastered. (See PL. 7b.) 

A sloped plaster revetment helped us reconstruct the northern wall (W2), 
which was built upon an artificial terrace cut into the bedrock. The terrace is 
about 125 cm. high. The southern wall (W9) was a different story. Initially 
we found no traces of construction in the south. It was a hard decision to 
undertake excavations in the southeastern (1.158) and southwestern (L157) 
corners, but it was worth it. We discovered in both loci the first course of 
ashlar stones—beautifully dressed like those in the eastern wall (W1)—built 
into a foundation trench cut out of the bedrock. On the northern side of the 
southern wall, directly upon the sloping bedrock (L280), we discovered a 
ge accumulation of stones, with many architectural fragments. 
Many surprises waited for us at the western wall (W15), where we 





















d 
incomplete stages of construction. In the southwestern corner (L157), the 
bedrock was terraced in preparation for laying the foundation stones. In the 
northwestern corner (L171), we found two courses of stones; the southern 
part of these was never continued, and the northern part was built inside a 
natural cavity in the rock 
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Sometime after the synagogue’s initial construction, an east-west wall 
(W6) was added within the building, close to and paralleling the northern 
‘wall, This secondary wall was composed of many architectural fragments in 
reuse; it was built against the northern jamb of the facade’s northern door 
and was finished with a new door jamb. This shows clearly that this wall 
‘was built at a time when the original building was altered. The inner surface 
of the wall was plastered, as well as a bench (W10) which was built against 
it on the southern side. (See PL. 8a.) 














Inside the synagogue, a plastered, level floor stretches from the northeast 
corner (1.386) to the southeast corner (1.156) and then across toward the 
Western wall, ending before reaching it in a room at L381, Indeed, in the 
West the plaster floor does not extend into the southwest corner, set off by 
locus 13 and the interior wall of W4. In the northern part of the room, the 
plaster of the floor climbs up to cover the bench at W10 and the lower part 
of the secondary wall W6. In the east, it ends against the facade wall (W1), 
In the southern side of the room, the plaster floor ends in a straight line 
(L6), The floor was builtin three layers: (1) stone soling, (2) rammed lin 
with nicely crushed stones about 20 cm. thick, and (3) a hard lime pla 
finish, about 86 mm. thick 

As of 1993, we do not know whether the plastered floor covers any 
lier phases of construction, such as stylobates or column foundations, N 
ave we arrived at a final conclusion about the relation between the floor and. 
the five grooved columns which remain upright. 























Reconstruction af Phases {to Il 


we e three main phases of occupation of the site. 
(See FIG. 10.) Our reconstruction of the synagogue is based on a synthesis, 
of two major components 

1. Analysis of the archaeological evidence. 

2. A full inventory of architectural and ornamental fragments and debris. 

Analysis of the many fragments and debris of columns revealed that two 
sets of Ionic columns existed in the first phase of the synagogue. The two 
sets of columns were identical in style, but differed in size. In our recon 
struction, we suggest that the larg s were placed in: 
gogue’s main room, while the smaller ones were erected in the ni 
(L285, L286, 1287), 

We were lucky enough to find architectural fragments which helped us 
work out a hypothetical reconstruction of the facade: lintels of doors, a 
conch which was the decoration used for the lintel of a window, a frieze 
which gave us the head angle of the gable, several types of cornices, and 
fragments of a three-dimensional statue of an eagle which might have stood 
above the lintel of the main doorway 


discovered that there we! 
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FIG. 10 ‘The three phases of the synagogue's occupation 


In the present sta 
had a basilical plan, measuring 14,80 x 23.80 m. with the 
the synagogue adjusted itself to the difficult topography by quarrying in the 
north and adding fill in the south. Indeed, it is theoretically possible that 
Phase I was planned on a grand scale, but went through alterations in the 
course of its construction, and the original basilica-type structure was made 
smaller. The existence of a narthex that hides the imposing facade of this 
structure is puzzling. (See PL. 7b.) This phenomenon desires further study 
Phase I of the synagogue apparently belongs to the third century C. 
the basis of pottery, coin finds, and architectural analysis. The site yielded a 
number of city coins of the second-third century C.E., several fragments of 
eastern ferra sigillata, and the nozzle of a Herodian lamp. These finds sug 
gest that there had been settlement on the site of the synagogue in the late 
i stylistic parallels show that this syna- 
gogue is similar to the Galilean synagogues of the old 
Bar‘am, Meiron, Khirbet Shema*, Gush Halav and Chorazin.S 
This first building was probably destroyed deliberately during the fourth 
ly fifth century C.E. The reason for the destruction could stem from lo- 
I disturbances or from political persecution by the Christian Byzantine 


¢ of research, we believe that the building of Phase 1 
arthex, and that 




















second century C.E. Architectura 





type, such as 











5G, Foerster, “A Basilica Pan as a Ch 
in Antiquity, A. Kasher eal. eds. Jessen, 1987), 9. 





ological Criterion in Synagogues." Synagogues 
3-179 Gn Hebrew) 
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rulers against the Jewish communities in Palestine? Itis also possible that 
the Samaritan revolt, which spread even to the vicinity of Mount Carmel, 
was responsible.!° 

‘The building of Phase II went under extensive architectural modifica. 
tions. The northern interior wall (W6) and its southern counterpart in L158 
narrowed the original plan of the hall to the size of 10 x 15 m. approxi 
mately. The facade with the narthex was used in Phase I, but one of the side 
entrances was narrowed. Benches were added along the plastered walls, like 
the bench in the north (W10), 

The western part of the synag 
4 wall, part of which was discovered in L381. This part of the synagogue 
as probably a courtyard with small rooms, like L384 in the northwest cor 
ner and L359 south of it. 
y also belong to this second phase, One was scratched 








gue was set apart from the main room by 








Two menorot 





(on the front of the facade and the other on a building stone found in the ex- 





ceavation.!! 

Phase II can be dated to the fifth-seventh centuries C.E, The pottery and 
the coin finds point to the late Byzantine period, A small hoard of six 
Byzantine coins was discovered under the slabs in the room in the north 
corner (L286). The earliest coin was from Justin II (565-578 C.E.), and the 
latest was from the time of Heraclius (610-641 C.E,), minted in 618/619 
nd 








st 








C.B, We are not yet sure what kind of synagogue existed in Phase Il, 
c is a possibility that in the long period of Phase Il, the building was 








used for different purposes. 
It seems that in the early Moslem period the synagogue and its vicinity 
was abandoned. Phase III—the latest one in the history of the building— 
thus belongs to the Middle Ages, 1 Ith-15th centuries C.E. (See PL. 9b.) 
The residents of this building in the Middle Ages used only parts of it 
Kitchenware, animal bones and ovens were found in the partly used easter 
hall, (See PL. 9a.) The building did not serve as a synagogue during this 

















9 G., Foerster, “The Synagogues in Galle,” in A. Shemueli etal, eds. The La 
Galilee (Haifa, 1983), vol. 1, pp. 231-286 (in Hebrew). 

10'M. Avi-Yonah, “The Samaritan Revolts against the Byzantine Empire,” £1 4 (1956) 
127-132 (in Hebwew), J. Ben Zvi, The Book of the Samaritans, rev. e4, Jerusalem, 1970), pp. 
57-98 (in Hebrew): §. Dar. "Archacological Evidence on the Samaritan Revols of the 
Byzantine Period,” in D. Jacoby, Y. Thane, eds. Jews, Samaritans and Christians in 
Byzantine Palestine (Jerusalem, 198%), p. 228-237 (in Hebrew: Leah DiSep, “Rebelions 
of Samaritans in Palestine in the Romano-Byzantine Period.” in A. Crown etal, cds.. A 
Companion to Samaritan Studies (FObingen. 1993). pp. 199 


W'S, Da, “The Synagogue at Khitbet Sumaqa of 

















Mt. Carmel,” in Synagogues in 
Antiquity, A. Kasher ets. eds, Serusalem, 1987), pp. 213-230 Gn Hebrew); § Dar “Horvat 
Sumaga: Setlement from the Roman and Byzantine Periods.” BAIAS & (19889): 34, 
Menorot were also found in nearby burial caves, see PL. 7a 
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period, The Middle Ages inhabitants preferred the eastern buildings opposite 
the synagogue (L355, L387), 

The roof of phases I-III was probably supported by six pillars, four of 
them grooved. It seems that these grooved pillars were brought to the syna 
gogue from the nearby workshops, and do not belong to the original 
building. 

During the Middle Ages, the vicinity of Sumaga belonged at first to the 
Crusaders, but following military defeats it was handed over to the Mam 











lukes.!? The site appears to have remained deserted during the Ottoman 
Period 








concerning the Ultimate Borders of the Latin Kingdom of 
Jeralem.” E29 (1 7 
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FIG, 11H. Sumaga: Map of excavation indicating loci 










ANCIENT SYNAGOGUES IN THE EASTERN 
LOWER GALILEE" 


ZNIGAL 


In the decades since the 1920's, remains of several ancient synagogues have 


been discovered in eastern lower Ga 





Many of these have basalt lintels 
decorated with seven-branched menorahs and other Jewish symbols, Most of 
the material which has already been published from this area is related to 
synagogues of the type called ‘Galilean’ and has been dated to the second and 
third centuries of the common era 









In an archaeological survey which was 
conducted by the author in the basalt plateaus of this region (the Issachar 
plateaus) further discov 

shed new light on the 





ies were made. Together with previous finds, these 
ature of Jewish settlement in the area.' These re- 
closely related to those of the nearby Bet-Shean and Harod valleys, 
‘This essay will discuss finds at the more important sites in the eastern lower 
Galilee surveyed by this writer and then analyze their implic 
understanding of Jewish settlement and synagogues in the r 














FINDINGS 


Saronah (R.P. 1949-2355) 





A basalt lintel decor 
which are two standit 
Saronah. On the lintel 
par 





ed with a seven-branched menorah, on either side of 
g birds, was found in the ruins of the Arab village of 
s right side a rosette appears, which presumably had a 


lel on the left side now broken away (FIG. 12)? 












in Ely Schiller, ed. Zev Vilnay’s Jubilee V 
we translated wih the permission of the author 
lishing Hous. was translated by Ms. Bai Leviteh 

"The survey was conducted by the writer on behalf of the Israel Archaeological Survey 
Assocation, with the help of the Gilboa field school society for the Protection of 
Nature A previous survey oF teas made by N, Tron See N. Tzom, Nahi sacar 
(Gerasalem, 1977) tin Hebrew 





* “This article was first publishes ne 
usalem, 1984), pp. 263-266 (in 


the editor, and Ariel 








2 See map in FG. 18. The regios under discession lies in southeastern Galilee 
3 EL Sukenik. "Remains of an Ancient Synagogue in Saronah near Yavnil,” Zion S 
(1933): 93.97 (in Hebrew 
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FIG, 12 Lintel from Saronah, 





FIG, 13. Lintel from Kokay Ha-Yarde 


Kokav ha-Yarden 


Several stones decorated with floral and geometric patterns were found in the 
ruins of the Crusader fort. These stones were originally part of a synag 
at this site’ The most important find was a basalt lintel with a seven 
side of the menorah appears a relief 
of a colonnade, topped by a conch-like decoration. ‘The lintel also contained 
a dedie 








branched menorah at its center. On eith 





ory inscription in Aramaic and two tabula ansata (FIG. 13). The 
ncient settlement of Kokav ha-Yarden was located on a natural terrace at the 
foot of the Crusader fort, On this terrace the remains of a building which can 
ns included broken 
d to the second 





be identified as a synagogue were exposed. These ret 
basa 
and third centuries C.E. and associated with a Gali 





columns and an Tonic capital. The remains were dat 








n-type synagogue. 


Danah (R.P. 1928-2244) 
Several years ago a basalt lintel was found in the ruins of the Arab village 
of Danah. In its center appears a seven-branched menorah with incense 
shovels on either side (FIG. 14)3 This survey has located several more items 











*M. Ben-Dov, "Remains of a sya 
‘Geophina inthe Gilead,” in The Land 
3G. Foerster, “A Menorah oma liatel from Dash,” A 





gue in Kokav ha-Yarden and the location of 
aria (ecwsslem, 1973), pp. 86-98 Gin Hebrew), 
13 (1966): 6667 (in Hebrew) 


















FIG, 14 Lintel from Danab. 


FIG, 15 Lintel from Danah. 


belonging to the synagogue, among them basalt columns, column bases, 
nd a broken lintel. The lintel is 0.7 m. in length and 0.5 m. high. A relief 
representing a colonnade topped by a gable adorns this lintel. To the left of 
this decoration there is a worn relief that can be identified as the figure of a 
lion facing toward a central opening. It may be concluded that this lintel was 
decorated with reliefs of lions facing a central opening from either side (FIG 
15) 

Decorations of lions 














icing each other are not common in Galilean 
synagogues, and are particularly rare on lintels, Single parallels of this lintel 
type are known from Umm el-Amed® and Horvat Sumaga.’ The stone with a 











lion relief from Nabratein might belong to this lintel type.’ In contrast to 
this, facing lion decorations were common in the mosaic floors of 
synagogues of the ‘late’ type? 





fra (RP. 1965-2220) 


Pieces of columns and capitals were found at this site during the present 
survey. Among them was a basalt stone with a serrated profile. This stone 
was decorated with a relief showing a seven-branched menorah accompanied 





Goodenough, vol 





7 Goodenough. vo. 3, Fg. 536 

S Goodenough, vol 3. fig. $23. 

9 For examples, see Beth Alpha, Hammat Gader, Hi 
Ma‘on, 


umath-Tiberivs, Na‘aran, and 
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FIG. 16 Lintel from Kara FIG. 17 Lintel from Kh, Riv 


by ashofar, a /ulav, and an incense shovel. It is possible that the stone was 
part of a Corinthian capital which supported the lintel above the synagogue 
entrance. The lower part of the stone, triangular in shape, is broken away, 
making it impossible to recover the shape of the menorah’s base, The 
branches, however, are clearly connected by a horizontal line. Although this 
stone has an unusual shape, its motifs are common ones on synagogue lin- 
tels and in mosaic floors (FIG. 16), 


Khirbet Riv (R.P. 1943-2262) 

A carved lintel showing a seven-branched menorah in relief was found in the 
opening of a large cave at this site (FIG. 17). Although the branches of this 
menorah are similar to examples found at Bet She‘arim, the base, which has 
four legs, is of an uncommon design." The cave in which the lintel was 
found might have been used in its earliest phase for burials and later enlarged 
for a different use. It is more probable, however, that the cave was originally 
used as a dwelling 











ANALYSIS 


Many lintels decor 
jome of thess 





wed with menorahs and other Jewish symbols are known 
tous, S are found at the entrances to burial caves (such as the 
‘one found in Tamrah in the westem Galilee) while others adorn synagogue 
centrances.' Of the latter, several are known. A lintel was found at Japhia, 
on which is engraved a menorah with a rosette on the right and on the left,” 
while Nabratain unveiled a splendid lintel portraying a menorah decorated 
with a laurel. This was accompanied by an Aramaic inscription dating the 














TON, Avigad, Besh-Shearim, yl. 3 Sersalem, 1971), p. 198, note 12 (in Hebrew), 


'11N Avigad, “Jewish Art Remains i the Galilee.” £1 7 (1969): 24.28 in Hebrew), 
12. H, Vincent," Vestiges d'une Synagogue Antique a Yafa de Galilee,” RB 30 (1921) 
434-438, 
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lintel to the sixth century C.E.—although Avigad correctly regards the in- 
scription as a later addition." In the synagogue of Khirbet Shema', excava- 
tors found a menorah-decorated lintel, dated to the fourth century.'4 A simi 
larly decorated lintel from Horvat Kishor in the Shephelah was dated to the 





fifth century.'S Other lintels are known from sites like Tiberias," the 
Heights,” and Eshtemoa.'® The different lintel dates, besides that of Khirbet 





olan 





Shema*, were suggested according to stylistic and typological considera 


tions; it may be possible to date the eastern lower Galilee lintels to the fifth 





century and sixth century, according to Professor A. Negev's classifica 


tion.!? It is noteworthy tha 





wenorah-decorated lintels are not common in 





the Galilee, and neither are the shofar, lulav or shovel decorations, which 





appear only seldom—mainly on capitals as at Capernaum and ‘En Nashut, 
The objects that were found in the survey sites have many similarities to 
es, but the motifs 


the architectural style of the so-called Galilean syn 











ng on them are widespread in mosaic fl \gogues known as 


appe 






type. These 
¢ of the difficulty of datin 








‘oup of lintels originating in a given ar 
them because they are only survey finds, we 








spi 
ccannot ignore the question of these finds” relation to the mosaic-floored syn- 





agogues found in the nearby Bet-Shean valley. Six mosaic-floored syna- 
the Bet-Shean and Harod valleys: 





gues are presently known i 





1) Beth Alpha’ 
2) Tel Menorah, near Tirat Zvi 

3) Bet-Shean, outside of the Byzantine city wal 
(4) Ma’oz Hayyim?? 

5) Reh 








TN. Avigad, “Dating the ter 






Nevoraya" Yediot, A, 35 (1960) 
"8 Khirbet Shema’.. 17. 





A Kloner, “A Lin with 2 Mesorah Relief from Horvat Kishor in the Shephelah, 
lot 9 (1976): 81-82 (in Hebrew 

18G, Foester, “Some Un 
(ia Hebrew) 





Ou 
ished Menorah reliefs frm Galle 








45 (in He 
The Chronology ofthe Seven Branched Menorah” EI § (1967): 193-210 








(io Hebrew), 

20 Sukenik, Bet Alpha. 

215. Goldschmidt, "Remains of a Synagogve 
39-40 (in Hebrew) 

2 N. Zoi, “The Ancient Synagogue at Bet Shean,” E19 (1967):146-167 (in Hebrew) 

V. Teafetis, “The Ancient Synagogve st Ma‘ar Hayyim” Qadmoniot & (1978): 111 

113 Gn Hebrew 

4F, Vito, “The Ancient Synag: 
Hebrew), 
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(©) Bet-Shean, a chapel in the House of Leontis, within the boundaries of 
the Byzantine city? 





‘The analysis of the synagogues in the northern valleys and the basalt 
plateaus of the Lower Galilee is integrally linked to an understanding of the 
mutual relations between the plateaus and the Bet-Shean and Harod valleys. 
‘These relations originated in the different ecological conditions of the two 








geographical regions, and existed throughout the history of ancient settle. 
ment in those areas. The lower Galilean plateaus are characterized by their 
vast basalt covering that formed rocky ground which was difficult to cult 
vate, These plateaus are almost entirely lackin, 
and are bisected to a considerable depth by the wadies of Yavniel in the 
north, Tabor in the center, and Issachar in the south. In the bottom of these 








any year-round water source, 





wadies are several springs, which comprise the area's only v 





F sources, 
Stretched out around the basalt plateaus are the valleys of Jordan, Bet-Shean, 
Harod and Jezree! with their fertile soil and plenitude of water sources. These 
factors contribute to establish dense settlement and support it through all of 
ds, 








the ancient pe 
The results of the archaeological survey reve 









that the Issachar plateaus 
ected to conditions in the 





were a marginal area whose settlement was cor 





valleys.2® This means that the development of the settlement in the 





ginal area was influenced by factors that affected the ancient settlement 





of the valle 





, like the security conditions, economical stability, and per 
haps also socio-ethnic processes. Thus the history of ancient settlement in 
the Issachar plateaus and its archaeological remains could be described as a 
reflection of the ancient settlement history in the nearby valleys. This con 








cept of settlement in the Issachar basalt plateaus is the key to understanding 
the archaeological remains of the different periods. 

From the theory outlined above, we can surmise that the unprecedented 
expansion of settlement in the valleys ¢ 





ing the Roman-Byzantine period 
caused a similar phenomenon in the eastern lower Galilee. Furthermore, the 
archaeological finds indicate that this settlement was ethnically uniform; it 
combined a network of Jewish settlements in the valleys of Bet-Shean and 
Harod with the marginal area in the Issachar plateaus. 

Based on the regional characteristics described above, the comparison 
betw 











en the remains of the Jewish settlements in the valleys and those of 







The Synagogue st Bet-Shean—a Pre 
3: $5.58 (in Hebrew). 





ninary Review.” Qadmoniot S 
Iesachar—AncientSetlement in @ Marginal Area (Tel Aviv, 1980) (in 


2 Several names of Fewishsetlements in the valleys and the 
Jewish sources: Tiv'on, Ginegar, Geval and Sargonim. All of these 
to the large urban center at Bet Shean/Seythopais, which was 3 el 
heart of the Jewish rural setleme 





lt plteass are known in 
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the Issachar plateaus raises a significant phenomenon in the geographical 
history of the two areas. In the valleys, there are synagogues with mosaic 





floors, dated to the fifth and sixth centuries, while on the plateaus, the re 
mains of synagogues are apparently similar to second- and third-century 
Galilean synagogues. This diversity creates a situation in which, for the first 
time in the history of the area, there was a period of prosperity in the val 
leys (the largest until that time) that did not affect the marginal area of the 
Issachar plateaus. It seems that when the eastern lower Galilee (the Issachar 
plateaus) had a large Jewish population in the second and third centuries 
CEE, the valleys were not occupied simultaneaously. And vice versa—when 
the valleys were settled by Jews in the fifth and sixth centuries, the basalt 
plateaus were not likewise settled. The solution to this conundrum lies in 
the overlapping of the const 
valleys with that of the building of the so-called ‘Galilean’ type synagogues 
in the Issachar plateaus. 

In light of the finds discussed above, the mutual relations betwee 








ction date of mosaic-floored synagogues in the 


the 





valleys and their margi 
(shofar, shovel, a 





al areas, and possibly also the decorative motifs 





4 lulav) found in them, itis argued that the lintels found 
in the survey of the Issachar plateaus originated in later fourth- and fifth-cen 
tury synagogues, This conclusion balances the understanding of the valleys’ 
and the Issachar plateaus’ archaeological finds and their historical signifi 
cance. It leads to the possibility that some of the Galilean synagogues could 
be dated to the fourth or fifth century. This conclusion is supported by the 
results from the Khirbet Shema* excavations** and by new finds fron 

Capernaum.? Furthermore, the date is similar to that of the construction of 














several mosaic-floored synagogues in some of which parts of floors earlier 





than the fifth or sixth centuries were exposed 

To conclude, it seems that the analysis of ancient settlement patterns in 
the eastern lower Galilee—beginning with the ecological conditions and 
continuing with the settlement-geographic characteristics of th could 
be of considerable importance in issues only indirectly connected to the sub- 
ject itself. It has been shown how regional characteristics produce different 
architectural styles and establish local traditions and customs expressed in 
the styles of synagogue construction, It now seems that the settlement 
‘geographical considerations behind the understanding of the settlement pat- 
tems in the Issachar plateaus should be added to the new and variegated 




















criteria of synagogue classification. In this light, the traditional classifi 


tion of ancient synagogues should be reexamined, 








‘See Khirbet Shem’, p. 175 
Loflreda, “Capernsum. 
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FIG, 18 Map of southeastern Lower Galilee 
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EARLY PHOTOGRAPHS OF GALILEAN SYNAGOGU 


DAN URMAN* 


In 1990, when I was a visiting professor at the Department of Weste 
Asiatic Archaeology of the University of London, I worked at the Library 
and Archives of the Palestine Exploration Fund on a number of occasions. 
On one of my visits there, Shimon Gibson—who at that time was working 
nization, identification, and cataloguing of the Fund's photo: 
graph collection—showed me a group of photographs of ancient synagogues 
in the Galilee. Some of these had been published and some had not. The 
photographs had been taken in the 1860's and the 1870's by P-E.F. person 





(on the reo 











fes—was not the best: a 





nel.! The condition of their negatives—glass p! 
few of the plates were broken, while others were scratched, At my request, 
aphs for me and, with the 





Mr. Gibson prepared prints of these ph 
cious consent of Dr. Rupert Chap 
Palestine Exploration Fund and Mr. Shimon Gibson, I am publishing them 
here 





an, the Executive Secretary of 








c of warily as_ historical 





These photo; 





raphs bvious importance, pri 





ological circumstances of Galilean syna- 





documents revealing the arch 
ogues during the surveys at these sites in the 1860's and1870's. This was 





before the exploratory excavations conducted by the expedition of the 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft headed by H. Kohl and C. Watzinger in 1905, 
Following the exploratory excavations of the Germans, additional excava 
tions, conservation efforts, and restoration were conducted at these sites in 
ich completely altered their app Should be 
10 years that had passed between the surveys of the 





the twenti arance 
pointed out that in the 
PEF. personnel and the explo 
also been changes in the field. This becomes clear from a comparison be 
tween the P.E.F. photos 











ory excavations of the Germans, there had 





hs and the Germans’ exploratory excavations 
in the P-EF. photo 








some archaeological items sect raphs disappeared and 








were lost before the Germans" activity. Below is a list of the photographs 


with a few added comments: 


and colleague Zvi ated by Dr 








"tn men 
Nathan H, Reisner 

See C. W. Wilson, “Noles on Jewish Synagogues in Galle.” PEFQS (1869): 37-42; H 
H. Kitchener “List of Photographs taken in Galilee, with Descriptions.” PEFQS (1878): 134 
1a 
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Plate 10a—Arbel (Arbela): looking from south to north over the remains 
of the synagogue that remained in situ, It seems that this photograph, like 
#2, was taken during the brief examination conducted there by C. W 
Wilson in 1866, It is interesting to note that this photograph was also pub- 
lished by Watzinger (see Kohl and Watzinger, p. 61, Fig. 114). He pointed 
‘out that when they were working there, the column standing on the left side 
Of the photograph was then lying on the ground. 

Plate 10b—Arbel (Arbela): looking from north to south at the remains 
of the entrance and columns that survived in situ. To enhance the photo- 
graph, a number of decorated archacological items were placed in the fore 
‘ground that were not found in situ but which were apparently collected in 
the general area of the ruins. Among the items, it is possible to make out 
three Corinthian capitals (one of them smaller than the other two), an Tonic 
column, parts of column drums, a column base (apparently the one that was 
later published in Kohl and Watzinger (p. 66, Fig. 121), a cornice fragment 
(lying between the two large Corinthian capitals), as well as a lintel (2) 
fragment with a triglyphon decoration (standing atop the Tonic capital, cf 
Kohl and Watzinger, p. 69, Fig, 131). Between the two columns standing in 
situ, itis also possible to discern a half-colonette that was also published by 
Watzinger (p. 68, Fig. 129). Finally, let us note that in front of the seated 
man it is possible to clearly make out the mounds of earth of the ex: 
ploratory excavation conducted at the structure by C, W. Wilson in 1866. 

Plate 1 1a—Bar'am: looking south-west to north-east at the facade and the 
remains of the porch of the structure designated as ‘the Great Synagogue’ (10 
differentiate it from ‘the small synagogue,” the remains of which are about 
400 meters north of it—see Photo. #7). Regretfully, the negative of this 
photograph is cracked and defective. Nevertheless, the reader can see that 
‘when the photograph was taken, an Arab family had built a house—whose 
roof was made of wooden boards, reeds, and pressed earth—in the midst of 
the ancient ruins. Above the lintel of the western window, it is possible 10 
discern a stone which served as a pulley-block to fasten the roof of the Arab 
building. A comparison of this photograph with those taken there in the 
course of the twentieth century (Kohl and Watzinger, p. 95, Fig. 182 and N. 
Avigad, “Bar‘am,” in NEAEHL, vol. 1, p. 149) shows that in the nine 
teenth century, the east window lintel was still intact. It may be that the lin 
{el was broken at the start of the twentieth century when the Arab house 
situated in the ancient structure was dismantled, 

Plate 1 1b—Bar'am: looking from south-west to north-east at a segment 
of the facade wall from the porch in front of it to the Great Synagogue. 

Plate 12a—Bar‘am: looking from south-east to north-west upon the re- 
mains of the Great Synagogue and the Arab structure that was built within 
it during the nineteenth century. To the right of the Arab structure, it is 
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possible to make out a corner column standing in situ, in its full height, in 
the northern part of the synagogue hall 

Plate 12b—Bar‘am: looking at the central entranceway in the wall of the 
southern facade of the Great Synagogue structure. Note that the residents of, 
the Arab house made secondary use of the ancient building stones. To our 
et, the glass negative of the photograph is also cracked and defective. 

Plate 13a—Bar‘am: looking from north to south at the remains of the 
‘small synagogue." As we know, these remains disappeared from the area at 
the end of the nineteenth century (see Watzinger’s testimony in Kohl and 
Watzinger, p. 89). Yet in 1966, as part of a survey of the abandoned Arab 
Villages in Galilee (unpublished), the location of the ‘small synagogu 
could be discerned and it was possible to make out the stones of the thresh 
old of the entranceway visible in the photograph, as well as the fragment of 
the ‘heart-shaped’ corner-column. Other architectural items from the struc 
ture were found incorporated in secondary use in the house of the Arab vil 























lage. 
Plate 13b—Capernaum: a general view of the area of the ruins of the 
synagogue in the 1860's. 
Plate 14 er of decorated architectural 
found near the ruins of the synagogue by C. W, Wilson and R. E 
on there in 1866, 





Capernaum: a view of a num! 








Anderson, when they conducted a brief exploratory exca 





Tt appears that the photograph was taken near the west wall of the building 
complex, and it is possible to see that a number of the small items were de- 
liberately set there to enhance the photograph. Prominent on the left is @ 
ment decorated with a row of acanth n the frag 
ment’s right end, there appears the famous relief of a temple resembling a 
wheeled chariot that many investigators assume is a Torah ark.? Above this 








om the same acanthus leave decoration can 
p- 
pears an item with a conch decoration, The latter item was attributed by 
Kohl and Watzinger to one of the building’s windows (Kohl and Watzinger 
p. 8), as was the item with the double half-colonette with Corinthian capi 
tals that appears in the center of the photograph. 

Plate 14b—Capernaum: a view of the various decorated architectural 
items that were found in the ruins of the synagogue structure in the 1860's, 

Plate 1Sa—Chorazin: a view of decorated architectural items in the area 





fragment, two more fragments 
be seen. Standing above them, atop an inverted Corinthian capital, the 














Of the ruins of the synagogue before its excavation. 

Plate 1Sb—Chorazin: part of a gable on which there is a relief of a lion. 
This photograph was published at the time by R. A. S. Macalister in A 
Century of Excavation in Palestine, first published in London in 1925 (in 








Wan extended discussion ofthis fiieze, see Goodceough, vol. 1. pp. 1K7-186 
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the second edition, the photograph appears between pp. 314-315). In the di 
cussions of Chorazin in recent decades (see, for example, Z. Yeivin, 
‘Chorazin,” in NEAEHL, vol. |, pp. 301-304), this item is not mentioned 
and seems to have escaped the notice of more-recent scholars. 

Plate 16a—Meiron: looking from south to north at the remains of the 
synagogue’s facade wall. A comparison of this photograph (whose negative 
is flaking) with that published by Kohl and Watzinger (Kohl and Watzinger, 
p. 93, Fig, 163) shows that in the period between the PEF, surveys and 
the German expedition at the site, three of the five parts of the cornice that 
were set atop the lintel of the central entranceway of the facade wall have 
vanished. 

Plate 16b—Nabratein: the lintel of the entrance to the synagogue, as it 


was found by the P.E.F. personnel. 
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‘THE COMMUNAL FUNCTIONS OF THE SYNAGOGU 
‘THE LAND OF ISRAEL IN THE RABBINIC PERIOD 





ZEEV SAFRAI’ 





The synagogue (bet kneset) is one of the main institutions characteristic of 
the public and religious life of the Jewish people from as early as the 
Hasmoneans.' During the Hasmonean and Rabbinic periods, the bet ha: 
kneset was the most prominent—and often the only—public structure in the 
Jewish cities of Israel and the Diaspora. In this article we shall attempt 10 
review the synagogi 

civie affairs organized by the aut 
tions will include without distinction both organized civic activity and n 
Jar public activity. But we shall not address synagogue prayer, for it alone 











's communal functions, and especially its role in the 
\dership. These func 








ymous Jewish le: 








would take up the entire essay 

This topic is a chapter in a much broader subject—communal and civie 
activities in the Jewish town. We shall not be able to treat all of these ques 
tions, The Jewish community of this period was very developed and the 
matters that the community leadership handled were varied: education, char 











ity, internal security, water supply, sewage, economic and other services. 
Within this constellation of responsibilities, the ber ha-kneset played an 





important role and we shall attempt to clarify and detail its functions. 
The primary function of the bet 
e for the reading and study of Torah, From the generation 





ha-kneset was not as a place of public 





prayer but as a p 





* “This essay was orginally published as “Communal Functions ofthe Synagogue in Ere, 

during the Mishnaic aod Talmodic Periods.” in 8. Schmidt, ed. Festachnft for M, Wize 

erusalem" Yavneh, 1981), pp. 280-248 (in Hebrew). It has Been wanslated with the 
the author. Kt was translated by Dr. Nathan H. Reisner. 

"There is an abundance of Iierature on synagogues in the Land of Israel and the nature 
of this institution. Por the first attempt to discuss the matters treated here, see Kraus, 
‘expecially pp. 102-198. Fora survey ofthe main literature, sce R. P. Goldschmidh, “Ancient 
Synagogues in the Land of Irack” Ca (1977): 205-221 (in Hebrew). For a ist ofthe 

sin the Land of Israel. th hat was found in them, see 
meister and Reeg, and Saffai, Compe ok and Ti, 























2 The term “Jewish town’ refers snd te Tewish 
communities in the mised Gentile cites. The communal services in the Jewish town wer 
‘ery developed, see Safai, “Town”; Z. Saffa, "On the Margin ofthe Rehob 
Zion 42 (1977). 19.22 (in Hebrew); Z._ Weinben 
Orisgemeinden in der Talmuiischen Ze.” MGW 
an Safest, Community 
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of Yavneh onwards, prayer began to assume a more and more important 


place in Jewish religious life. Assumedly, the more 





nportant prayer be- 
came, the more important a place it came to occupy in in the synagogue ac- 
tivities. An expression of the importance of prayer in the synagogue is the 


plan of the synagogue’s central hall. There is no doubt that most of the syn- 
agogues faced Jerusalem} Indeed, the structure came to be considered as a 











place of prayer par excellence. But this was of consequence only during th 
time of prayer, and—in the final analysis—the time of prayer formed only 








part of the synagogue’s many hours of activity, Torah study occupied the 
largest amount of time. 






‘TORAH STUDY 





‘Torah study was the chief and foremost purpose of the synagogue.4 For ex- 
ample, in the Theodotos Inscription discovered in Jerusalem, the founder of 
the synagogue proclaims that he built the structure for "reading the Torah 
and studying the commandments.”5 Study of the Torah is one of the impor: 
tant characteristics of the Jewish people in the Rabbinic period; it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate its importance and influence upon the life and 
character of the people. Most of the organized activities of Torah study 
took pla 

(1) The homily (derashah)—The homily took place in the synagogue 
mainly on Sabbaths and Festivals, The homily provided a kind of folk 




















in the synagogue. Let us examine each in turn 











‘academy, and the Sage conducted 
ordinary populace this was their only study after leaving school.? A large 
audience attended the homily and it could be held only in a large hall or out 
doors. It is impossible to know whether or not the homily was occasionally 


sson lasting a number of hours. For the 








delivered outside the synagogue. It is clear, however, that it generally was 
given in the synagogue. There are no indications that this activity was orga- 
nized by the city institu 











eve are a number of unas 
Jerusalem (Hulda, Japhia, Beth-Shean) batt 
of Hulda, see Kloner, Hal 
+ Safri, “Town.” pp. 9 
55. A. Cook, “The Synagogue of Theodotos at Jerusalem,” PEF (1921) 
Fitzgerald, “Theodotos inscription.” PEFQS (1921): 175-181; SEG 8 (1937), no, 170, 


6 Saftai, “Town.” pp. 927-933 


es whose direction of prayer it not toward 
place 1 discus On the structure 









M. 








71, Heinemann, Public Homilies in the Talmudic Period (Jeeuslem: Mosad Bialik, 1971) 
(in Hebrew) 

"There area number of textimon foct that the town leadership concerned itself 
with bringing a darshan (preacher) to the town. See the sources mentioned in nole 77 
Siilarly M. Abet 6:9 (in the printed texts; Tana Devei Biyabu 11, All the sources speak of 
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(2) The Sabbath Torah reading—One of the ancient customs was to read 
the weekly Pentateuchal portion “twice [in the] original and once fin the 


Aramaic] translation.” Needless to say, this also took place in the sy 





gogue. 

(3) Learning and instruction in the synag In the Land of Israel, 
there was no ‘yeshiva’ institution such as existed in Babylonia or medieval 
Europe. In the Land of Israel, a sage sat with his students in an unorganized 
fashion wherever he saw fit, The 
riving at legal decisions, Those with legal questions appeared during the pe 
riods of study and presented their problems. The matter was presented to the 
students for discussion and the decision was made by a vote of the sages in 
th 










smning process was also the process of ar 














roup. 
As I stated, the study of Torah took place everywhere. A, Buchler col 
sneral, it was the practice to study out 








lected ma 
doors, often beneath a tree or in the shade of a structure." Yet it seems that, 





y indications that, in g 


in the period of the amoraim, it was customary to study in the synagogue or 
the bet midrash (*house of study"). Only the large settlements had a bet 
midrash, and if there was a sage in the small settlement (most sages were 
township dwellers), he functioned in the synagogue. R. Abbahw, for exam 


ple, often sat in the kenishta “maradeta” in Caesarea,"! while R. Yohanan 





















the concern to bring a preacher and not of the on-going organization of the homilie 
temselves 

9 Safral “Town Inthe symagogee, semi-ritualistic readings were also read, such atthe 
recital of Halll on Passover Eve for whoever is incapable of reading i, sce Tos Pes. 10:8 

10 4, Buchler, "Leaming and Teaching in the Open Air in Palestine,” JOR n.. 4 (1914): 
485-401. Rabbi decreed that one should ot stody tm the marketplace (B. Moed Qatan 16b) 
fand apparently his main purpose was to objec to this practice. is imereting that his pupil 
find colleague R. Ishmael b. Rose dd got heed his words and ruled on a wedding contract, 
in the matketplace. Asiumedly Rabbi was primar ed 10 issuing rulings in th 
marketplace, his argument being that it was probably impossible to take al ofthe posible 
Considerations into account in such a place. See Y. Ketubot ch. 13, 394, Rabbi's reason for 
the prohibition i not clear. might be that be was interested im strengthening the order and 
‘organization of the coun and the place of study. Nori i impossible that it was Rabbi 














forts that caused the concentration of ofthe learning ithe symapoguc 

11 Foe a list of the instances, see Hutienmeister and Reeg. entry: Caesarea. At Caesarea 
an insription was found dedicating the synagogue in honor of the bead of the synazog¥. 
Marutha. So the synagogue was called “Maratha Palestinian sources mention a synagogue 
in Caesarea called "Maradets’ (Mardeta) and various echolars have proposed theories about 





the origin ofthis name (see Huttenmester and Rece, etry: Caesar Heatly, however 


nothing but a corruption and the symapogee is named after its bead 
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sat in the synagogue at M 
gogues as well.!? 





fa‘on or Caesarea.!? This happened at other syna: 





‘The activities of the Sages were not organized by the local community, 
yet it is clear that they fit into the community's organization, The follow 
ing passage illustrates this clearly 





R. Berechiah went to the synagogue of Beth-Shean, He saw a man washing 
his hands and feet (with water) out of its (the synagogue’s) gorna 











reservoir." Said he to him: “You are not permitted (to do this).” The next 
day the same man saw R. Berechiah washing his hands and feet from the 
reservoir. Said the man to him: “Rabbi, for you it is allowed but for me 








not?” Replied R. Berechiah: “Yes.” “Why?” asked the man. He replied: 
"Thus said R. Joshua b. Levi: “The synagogues and the Houses of Study are 


for the Sages and their disciples. 





‘The cistern at the synagogue was certainly municipal property originally in 
tended to serve all who all who came to t 





synagogue or all of the town's, 
residents, but the community placed it at the disposal of the Sages since 
they were the regular users of the synagogue. This is somewhat reminiscent 
of the academy in the ancient Greek city. The philosopher received no remu 
neration from the city, but the c 





placed the structure (that is, the academy) 
at his disposal.'5 Similarly, there is no hint that a sage received any pay 
ment whatsoever from the city institutions—he wa 





even forbidden to accept 
payment for the teaching of Torah—but the city placed the structure at his 


"2B, Yehamot 65). Iti told of R. Ammi and R. Assi that eventhough they had thirteen 
synagogues, they prayed only amon the columns (B. Ber. 8a & 30h); and B. Shab. 10a. And 
they apparenily did not study inthe synagogue ora leas inthe place betting them inthis 
structure. On study in the synagogue, sce also Deuteronomy Rabbah Sf 





Thus, for example, we find the Sages sting and eating in the synagogue, and it tums 
nt to be in the middle of thet study. See Y. Berakot ch. 2. Sd: Y. Shab ch. 1.34. “Our 
Teacher (R. Judah ha-Nasi) was stig and studying the Torah in front of the Babylonian 
Synagogue in Sepphors” (Genesis Rabbah, 13°), and also see B. 8Q 996: B. Halli 978; Y 











Meg. ch. 1, 70a; Genesis Rabbah 70; Leviticus Rabbah 38/12 and many other examples 

"§ The “gorna’ does not seem to be a mikveh, because 3 mikveh has its own designation. 
Likewise, iis not an ordinary citer which would mat be called a reservoir” I might be that 
the reference isto a practice alladed to in The Laws of th 






nd of Israel from the Genisa (M. 
Margalioth, ed. (Jerusalem: Mosad he-Rav Kak, 1973), pp. 131-132 [in Hebrew]) “and if 
donot have the Temple Mount, we do have a “miniature sanctuary 

(Ge. the synagogue) and we must condict ounelves with sanctity and awe as is sated (in the 
Torah, ‘and you shall wenerate My sanctuary”” Therefore. the Rishonim installed in all the 
synagogue courtyards basins of fresh water forthe ritual living of hands and feet. I his be 
the case, we are speaking of a small water ination, but it ie ot a regular migweh. Gorna 
(reservoir) is a Greek term for 3 kind of water basin and 
hasis mentioned ar those very rma . Dictionary, p. 129, Unmistakabe basis 
are found atthe En Gedi synagogue. They are stooc installations in the form of an open pot 
that were installed inthe courtyard ofthe sya 

'5 Im the Roman period, the matter changed and the philosopher became a salaried 
‘municipal functions 


















it reasonable to aesume that the 
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disposal and set aside part of the synagogue's auxiliary installations for that 


purpose.! 
(4) Individual Torah Study—an individual wishing to study would come 

to the synagogue either to study by himself, with others, or with a sage.!7 
AS we have implied, all 1 the rabbis’ study of Torah in 
the synagogue is from the amoraic period only.* It was in this period that 
the ideology of Torah study in a closed structure developed. Rabbi Yohanan 
preached, “And Rabbi Yohanan says, a covenant was made for study in the 
synagogue, and it will not be quickly forgotten.”!? Further on in the pas- 
sage, in an interpretation by another rabbi, the humble student is p 
this may represent a disagreement with R. Yohanan's interpretation regard 
ing study in the synagogue. Additional interpretations from the amoraic pe 
riod emphasize the importance of studying in a building, although the syna 
hose interpretations we also find 

erring study outside.» All the 








1 evidence regandi 











ised; 

















gogue is not mentioned. In the course of 





hints of earlier, opposing interpr 
evidence regarding batei midrash is from the amoraic period, as well, The 
process of introducing the study of Torah in closed structures is connected to 
social processes among the rabbis. This is, of course, beyond the scope of 
the present work, and here we will just note that the role of the synagogue 
d between the tannaitic and the amoraic period. We will return to this 





ions, pre 





ch 





issue later 
(5) bet ha-sefer and bet ha-mishnah—the most institutionalized forms of 
‘hacsefer and the bet ha-mishnah for the children 





studying Torah were the be 
and the young. Operating the educational system was one of the clear func 
tions of the city leadership, 


T6This is mot the place to deal with his serious problem. 
7B, Bee. 14b and 6a. The sages are commendatory: “Hence they 
ren who enter the synagogue are accompanied by 

sted: “God stands in the divine assembly."" The costent concems ten men who eniet (0 
‘study and judge, see Mekita de-Rabbi Ishmael, Jethro 11 (S. Horowite & 1. A. Rabin, eds 
[Jerusalem: Sefer Waheran, 1960], p. 243). Its interesting thatthe Mekita sems to cite 8 
tnishnah (the phrase “hence they ssid” is usually a quotation from the Mishaah). The 
feference is to M. Abot 3:6, which speaks only of "en who ate siting and studying the 
Torah (without any explicit mention of the synagogue). The prooftest in both insances is 
"God bly (Ps. 82:1) The similarity 4 also prominent in the 
continuation of the passage. Therefore, any ten studying are in the synagogue. In the 
Babylonian Talmud, the verse is interpreted a referring particularly to payer (B, Ber 6), 
tbat Babylonia and the Land of Israel are separate entities, and we shall treat this below 
Talmudic literature contains the requirement t go to the howses of prayer and the houses of 
study. The combination roves thatthe inent is fo attend primarily for sty. not for prayer, 
especially as we have sated thatthe place of prayer in the synagogue was secondary. See, 
for example, Genesis Rabbah 60:6, 673, and 

re 


4 that every ten 
thetinah (he Divine Presence), ais 






























© note 10, above 





WY. mer. $a 
20-Tanfuma Buber, Bechakota 4: Tanbuma Bechukotsi 3 
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The city’s compulsory education consisted of three levels: 
a. It was the parents’ duty to send their children to the bet ha-sefer (the 
elementary school). This is a mitzvah (a religious commandment) and ther 
is no evidence that the city was asked to compel performance of this obliga 
tion, nor was there any need to do so. 

». The city was obligated to provide an instructor and a place for study, 














and to supervise the instruction, 

c, Funding the educational system. 

Although we shall not deal here with the details of the educational sys- 
tem, we must establish 2 number of 
\ypes of institutions of learning: (1) the bet ha-sefer, in which the sefer, the 
Book of the Torah, was studied; (2) the bet ha-mishnah, in which they stud 
Jed Mishnaly; and (3) the bet ha-talmud in which the talmud was studied. The 





iiples. The sources mention three 





talmud study was done in the presence of and at the direction of a sage. And 
as stated h stitutionalized. The bet ha-sefer 
was much more widespread than the bet ha-mishnah and the ‘rule’ of com: 
pul 


jofore, this study was not 






0 the elementary level. 





ry education apparently applied only 





Large communities could afford separate schools, but in most communi: 


ties the school was in the synagogue. Many sources mention the presence of 


pupils or of the sofer (the 








smentary school teacher) in the synagogue. 





Furthermore, discussion about the school often relates to the sy 





pogue as 
self-understood with no fic mention. Thus, for example 
reported that R. Josh 


This Sage motivated his action 


itis 








sogue himself 





Is it of slight significance that it is 
written (in the Torah) ‘And make them known to your children?” (B. Kidd. 
30a). In the continuation of the passage, this verse is interpreted as the 
source of the obligation to teach one’s son Torah. If, then, it be the case 
that bringing one’s child to the synagogue is in order that he learn Toray 

and the Jerusalem Talmud also asks the same question—is it permitted to 
pass through the synagogue vestibule? In the continuation of the discussion 
it becomes clear that the concern is lest this disturb the group of students 
CY. Megillah ch. 3, 64a), And there is much similar evidence, part of which 











will be cited in the course of the discussion below.» 


In M. Shabbat 1:3, the hazzan (pl. hazzanim) is mentioned, not the sofer 
(pl. soferim), as the one who is with the pupils on Sabbath eve in the syna 
gogue. To be sure, itis not stated specifically that studies in the synago 
framework are being spoken of there. However, the example cited of who is 
‘with the children indicates the possibility that the hazzan was filling the role 

















2 On the educational system in the Jewish city, see §. Safa, “Ed: 
‘Compendia Rerum Judaicaram, vol.2 (Assen: Van Gorcom, 1 


and the Study of 
6). pp. 945.970, On 





To 
education not being forcibly imposed. see Y. Kidd. ch 1, 6 
2 Sach as Genesis Rabbah 65:19, 264, ad S24 
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of the sofer. The hazzan, in this instance, is fulfilling a function in the 
complex of the communal activities implemented in the synagogue. It may 
be that this was the situation in the small communities. Similarly, it might 
be that what we have here is an early law. The Mishnah opens with the 
phrase “In truth they said,” and it might be that this is an indication of a 
early redaction 

Only the ber ha-sefer is connected with the synagogue, not the bet ha- 
mishnah. The difference is emphasized in the Midrash: “to set up soferim in 
the synagogues from the tribe of Simeon and teachers of talmud and 
Mishnah from the tribe of Levi in the Houses of Study." 

















To sum up, in the city the synagogue served as th 
study of Torah on all its levels: private study, the Sag 
academy, the organized study of Torah in the bet ha-sefer, 
study in the framework of prayer. 


main locus for the 
*s study, the folk 
ind even textual 














BET HA-DIN (THE COURT) 
In the Jewish town there were three kinds of courts (barei din ):3* 

a, The “private” bet din (court) of a sage who was a member of the 
Sanhedrin. This bet din was a city institution. Its authority was very broad 
but the appointment of the dayyan (judge, pl. dayyanim) was not based upon 
the communal institutions but upon the authority and prestige of the 
Sanhedrin, 

b. The city ber din appointed by the local community. This court did not 
enjoy religious authorization but rather the authorization of the community 

¢. The non-rabbinic (lay) bet-din. Arbitrators were sometimes appointed 
by disputants to deal with and decide a specific problem. 

As we have said, at least from the beginning of the amoraic period the 
Sage sat and taught in the synagogue. He studied and taught where the bet 
din sat, Clearly, then, the court proceedings were generally conducted at the 
synagogue. It is reasonable to assume the the city courts also sat in the syn 
agogue. This claim, however, is difficult to prove for a number of reaso 

















23 Genesis Rabbah 97:1 and see Alteck's notes to the passage, (J. Theodor and Ch, 
Albeck, Bereshit Rabbah, second ed. (Jerusalem: Sefer Wabrmann. 1965). p. 1207 {in 
Hebrew). Ht should be noted that according to the ms. 3 version of the Midraih Tanshurna 
(S. Buber, od. [Vilna, 1885], part 1, p- 70) the Hebrew word hamar (lawlessness) in the 
phrase “their weapons ae tole of lawlessnest” (Gen. 49:5) is imerpreted as an acronym fot 
hazzanim, melamedim, and zferim. The reference apparcaly is to the blessing (the curse?) 
that there were soferim and tachers of Misheah. And the Midrash adds hacoanim aswell, 
this is 0, then bere, 00, the Aazzon joins tbe list f the teachers in the schoal 

G. Alon, “The Stratego inthe Palestinian Cities doring the Roman Epoch,” in Jews, 
Judaism and the Classical World erasalem, 1977), pp. 458-475. See also Sarai, Comma, 
hap. 2. 




























188 SAFRAL 
‘a, When a Sage sits as judge, there is no way to know whether he is 
only acting as a Sanhedrin member, or as a member of a town bet din. (It 
turns out that a Sanhedrin member interested in this also received a munici- 
pal appointment.) 

b. Most of the items mentioned in the talmuds are decisions of the 
‘Sages, for understandable reasons. 

. When a court is mentioned with no further identification, there is no 
knowing which court is involved. 














ome evidence indicates that legal proceedings took place in the syna 
gogue. For example, the sources cited about the 
gogues deal, in part, with legal rulings. The fifth-century Christian writer, 
Chrysostom, relates that the Jews 
at they will be turned over to the Sanhedrin and 
flogged in the synagogues;** Paul attests to his having himself flogged 
Christians in synagogues,” and that this flogging was the court's punish- 
ment, which was probably meted out where the court sat. Paul himself was 
parently not a Sanhedrin member. One may assume that he gained pres 
tige by virtue of his being a representative of the leadership in Jerusalem, 
bbut the legal power was in the hands of the local ber din. These things oc 





ges sitting in the syna. 


e oaths in the syn: 





rogues; Jesus 





warns his disciples 1 


















fe there were no Sanhedrin members 
and, 
iccording to this evidence, functioned 


curred in th 


functioning, for the Sanhed 





Diaspora, that is, whé 








functioned only in the Land of Israel, 





these were local courts only, which 





in the synagogue 
Important evidence lies in the tale of the man who deposited money with 
Bar Tamalion, and when he requested his money back Bar Tamalion clai 


that the money had already been returned. The depositor therefore asked that 








Bar Tamalion take an oath—a ritual that must be performed in the syna. 
gogue.** The synagogue is simply mentioned as the place where the oath 
took place. Presumably the reference is to the ber din that sat there. The ref 
Jinary cour, since the very decision about the oath 
had already been decided upon by the two earlier. Furthermore, Bar Tamalion 
appears not only as a cheat but also as one who is “anxious to swear.” One 
would conclude that the oath itself was superfluous and certainly not ruled 






erence here is not to an 0 











25 John Chrysostom, Orat, 1. Needles to-say according tothe halakah there is no oath 
except within the framework of legal decision, See also Kraus, p. 188 
2 See Krauss, p. 186. Matt 10:17, Mark 13:9, Luke 21:12. 


19, See aso Epiphanies, Haeres 3011; Eusebius, History of the Church, vol 












The Ten Commandmeats |, p. 1134; Midrash HaGadel, Exodus, 
7. The sory also occurs in 8. Nedarim 25a snd refers to Rava. The story per se 
uso known in noe-Jewish literature and the mention ofthe synagogue asthe place where on 
‘swears seems incidental. And see S. Licberman, Greeks and Hellenism in the Land of Israel 
(erosalem, 1963), pp. 100-101, note 129 fin Hebrew), 
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ssary by a court of a Sanhedrin member.” If that be $0, the court sit- 
ting in that synagogue was a local one that only decided Torah matters. 
Clear proof of the connection between the 0 
gogue is the fact that the hazzan was the one who flogged the guilty.» It 
reached such a point that the midrash claims thatthe officials mentioned as 
carrying out the decisions ofthe magistrates are the hazzanim: “these magis- 
© the dayyanim and these officals are the hazzanim."3! The haz 
part of the regular staff of the court and the dayyan is responsible 
for their salary. In another source, the Sages condemn the dayyanim who 
have become the “tod of their ha poken of here, then, is a court 
that serves as an instrument of the relatively low-rank officials of the local 








anized court and the syna- 


























community, In all these instances the connection with the haz 
that the court is functioni 








g in the synagogue. Mor 





ver, the ha 
city official (parnas, pl. parnasim); hence the assumption that the court in 
question is the town court 

In the Beth She'arim sy 
cently marked the seat of the 











agogue, an inscription was found which appar 


‘arbitrator’ (borrer), Since bis name is not men: 





tioned at all, itis not the seat of someone who just happened to fill that 


role, This is the official seat of the one holding that post. In our discussion 








of the judicial system in the Jewish city (alluded to above), we suggest ex 

plaining this term as referring to a member of the town court. Even if this 

explanation be imprecise, it is clear that the arbitrator is part of the local 
mmunity’s system of justice. 


Presumably, the inscription did not indicate the arbitrator's se 





only dur 





ing prayer but his place during communal events as well. Indeed, he would 


* recording tothe Pesikta, Bar Tamalion claimed thatthe money had been returned, and 
this claim requires an oath. However, according tothe Midrash HaGadol he denied ital (in 
this mideash the hero is anonymous), and clearly does not have to take any oath a all. 











seers 0 us thatthe Pesikta version was corrected to have it conform more o the Hslakah 
Otherwise, one canoot see Bar Tamaion as roshing to swear but rather as a person obeying 
the Law. And see Lisberm ald be te hat oe soa tae 





thatthe oath simply tok pl 
is no significance tothe synagogue. And see Krauss, pp. 1 
swear where there ae Torah Scrolls. 

30M. Makkot 3:12, and many 

31 Mideash HaGadol, Deuteronomy, 16:18, In this spirit one should understand the 
homilies wherein the ‘officials” are parnasim. (Tanhursa Buber on Shofetim 3, and Tanhums, 
Shofetim 2). Inthe Aramaic targums, the Hebrew shoter is translated as sarkan which m 
an ‘offcial”(parnat). The fnction ofthe shoterrequites Further claification, but this isnot 
the place for it 

32 Midrash HaGadol, Exodus 21 mple i of 
the sons of Samael whose halakic stats isu ot 10 pay the hazsanie to much 
is addressed, generally speaking, othe doyyan (the jodge) snd iti logical to assume that this 
primarily means the city judge, {oe not every Sanbedrin member was 3 hazzan. And sce also 
B. Sanhedein 17 
33 B, Shab, 1390 








188. Yeu its abo posible to 
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have especially occupie: carried out his duties. Otherwise, 
the name of the office-holder would have been mentioned, not just the of 
fice. It is difficult to assume that every parnas had a fixed place for prayer by 
virtue of his function. It is possible that the parnasim did have personal 
marks of honor, but not seats reserved for them because of their role. 
Everything above proves that the arbitrator functioned in the synagogue in 
the hall itself, or in one of the structure's side rooms. 

ed in the synagogue 





js seat when he 














To sum up, all the organized courts opet 
synagogue ‘apparatus’ was in actuality available to the court in order to en 
force its decision of to see to the court's needs. This institutional structure 
will return in other contexts. For 
from the amoraic period. For the local (community) court, we 


the rabbinic court we have evidence only 














‘mation also from t 





THEHOSTEL 


Within the synagogue or connected to it, a hostel for wayfarers was often 
operated. R. Abba bar Kahana tells of a group of rowdy hired laborers at 
Kefar Hittin that used to eat in the synagogue and throw the bones on the 
sofer. But when one of them was about to die, he deposited his will with 
occured every 
‘day, the sofer was found in the synagogue because 
eve of the Sabbath is strange. 








that same sofer.™ According to the story, the mistreatme 
Friday, On a regular wee 
hhe taught there; but his presence there on th 
Perhaps the text needs correction, or it might be that the school also oper- 
ated on Friday, as we saw in M. Shab. 1:3. In any case, itis clear that both 
the sofer (and his pupils) as well as the laborers were to be found in the 














synagogue.’* 
This combination of hostel and sofer in the synagogue is also found in 
Y. Megillah ch. 3, 74a, R. Immi instructed his soferim that if a person 








4 Genesis Rabbah 65:16: Krs 
Klein, the hazoan had a rest 
Furthermore, the hazzan's residence is mentioned almost entely inthe Babylonian sources 
See, for example, B, Erubin 5Sb, with Tos. Erub, 6; B. Yoma 1b: and, especially, 
Dewteronomy Rabbah 7:2. But se Tos. Maas. 22 second proof that Klein brings i from 
the inscription at Kefae Ramah published by Lahak Ben-Zvi, see 1. Ben-Zvi, "A 3ed Centry 
‘Aramaic Inscription in Ravna.” JPOS 13 (1933) 94.96. It explicitly mentions a “guest how, 

ription bas teen exarined again recently by Naveh and it contains no 
indication ofthese words at all See Naveh, p.33. In the Vatican ms. of Genesis Kabah 
65:16, it says thatthe event took place ata place called “bei zara’ which apparently isthe 
‘ame ofthe community hostelry 


5. pp, 195-196; Klein, Land, pp. 107-108. According 10 








However, the 





35 One should assume that these laborers were aot residents of the city, otherwise they 
mare, when one of them was dying, he would surmmon his 
rd the emphasis on the frends attest to the fat that outside 





would be eating at home. Furth 





family, The absence of amily 
laborers are being spoken of 
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comes who knows little Torah, he along with his mule and his clothing 
should be accepted. The picture here is that the sofer sits in the syn 
and the travelers who reach the synage matter 
of course. It turns out that the hostel generally did not provide food; but if 
‘one learned in the Torah arrived, he should be given special attention, in- 
cluding food and personal service. The leadership probably allotted a special 
budget for this purpose, 





vue warrant his attention a5 











The synagogue’s role as a hostelry also appears in an account about R. 
Meir who lodged at an inn “in the south.” The innkeeper (conspiring with a 
band of bandits operating in the area) tried to persuade him to start out at 
night. R. Meir objected, claiming that he had a friend sleepit 
gogue. In the end, it turned out that R. Meir had outwitted the innkeeper. 
This city had an inn near it and a synagogue which included a hostel. 
Presumably, the synagogue provided hospitality for the poor, while the 


wealthier slept at the inn. (This is probably a late story about a sage from 























the second century.) Talmudic literature has additional references to hostels 





at synago} 
The hostel at Kefar Hittin was in 








de the synagogue building, and this is 





borne out by the last story. Yet in the Theodotos Inscription, the hostel is 





presented as a structure found attached to the synagogue but not within it, 
for it says: "He built the synagogue...and the hostel and the rooms and the 
installations.” The assumption, then, must be that the 








wat were different 





customs about this and no single, set practice. (Rooms for guests excavated 
discussed below.) 





near synagogues will be fu 


CHARITY 


One of the Jewish town leadership's chief areas of activity was charity 
Taxes were imposed for that purpose and an apparatus was set up for the col: 
lection of funds and their distribution, One way of gathering the money was 








the ‘allocation’ (psikah). This was do 
the purpos 

present contributed as he saw fit. Sometimes a person was ‘pledged’ even 
without his consent.3* Since most of the city’s communal assemblies were 


at a community meeting at which 





‘or specific need for the funds was announced and everyone 





held in the synagogue (prayer, preaching, and public meetings), as we shall 





6 Genesis Rabbah 92:6, 
See Klein, Land. pp. 

38 f have dealt with this iste more extensively in my article, “Security.” See 
pp. 191ff 





Kraus, 
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see, it was natural thatthe ‘allocation’ also genet 
gogue.? 

‘The synagogue became synonymous with the place for giving charity, or 
more precisely, for announcing the giving of charity. As Jesus said, “Thus, 
when you give alms, sound no trumpet before you, as the hypocrites do in 
the synagogues and in the streets” (Matthew 6:2). Clearly Jesus is alluding 
to the accepted custom of giving charity publicly in the synagogue. Further 
evidence comes from the Tosefta, which rules that “guardians (of or 
phans)...do not allot them charity in the synagogue.” This implies that or 
dinary ates, 
“Thus was R. Simeon b. Eleazar wont to say: ("The hou: 


lly took place in the syna- 

















locations were made in the synagogue.*? The Tosefta also re 





of Shammai say) 
that charity for the poor is not allotted in the synagogue...on the Sabbath 
and the House of Hillel permit it.™! This passage further indicates, there- 
fore, that the ordinary allocation of charity is implemented in the syna. 
gogue. This source speaks not only of a ment but of imposing 
such a charity allotment upon the community (according to the Munich ms. 
on the Gemara at this pas mu- 
nity 














gular all 











), that is, imposing a tax upon the con 





‘Some activities were conducted in the synagogue because that is where 
the community gathered. Indeed it can be argued that giving charity is not 
institution; the link appears only because 
it happens to serve as the place the public gathers to study and pray. There 





connected to the synagogue as ar 





is some support for this claim in that the allotment was occasionally an: 
nounced in the bet midrash and that the collectors of charity funds circulated 
and gathered the monies in streets and residential courtyards.*® There is no 
doubt that sometime ed the 





community gatherings at the synagogue provi 
reason for the allotment in the synagogue. The following story is an ¢ 
ple of this: 





‘A certain Babylonian came to the Land of Israel and R. Berechiah knew that 
he was a bastard. The Babylonian came to him and said: “Give me charity. 
R. Berechiah replied: “Go away now but come tomorrow and we will make 











39 Part of the allocations were made on the Sabbath, when people gathered in the 
synagogue for prayer, a homily (above), and a general mecting (below). Of cours, this in 
and of itself rales certain halakic problems. See also note 41 and Z. Safral, “Financing 
Synagogue Construction in the Period ofthe Michnah aod the Talmud.” in A. Kasher et 
cide, Synagopues in Antiquity Uerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben Zvi, 1984), pp. 7.96 (in Hebrew), 
40-Tos, BB 8: Tos. Te. 1:10; Y. Ter, 40k; B. Gitio 2 
41 Tos, Shabbatl 641 














22, snd B. Shab. 12a. On imposing a tax on the community, see 
abo. 





2 Sara, "Security," pp. 80-82 
* Tos, Demai 3:20; ¥. Demai ch. 3, 23h: Y, Horayot ch. 3, 48a; Leviticus Rabbah 5:4 
Deuteronomy Rabbah 4:8 
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public allotment..." The next day he came and found him atthe synagogue 
sitting and preaching 


In this case, itis clear the allotment occured in the synagogue because the 
community was gathered there for a sermon. It is interesting that the 
Jerusalem Talmud’s version of this story fails to indicate that the sermon 


‘was in a synagogue. The original version is difficult to ascertain, but even if 





the original version did not specify the location, it is logical to assume that 
the person who corrupted the text knew that the ordinary allocation was in 
the synagogue; it would be hard to argue that such information was known 
to a later scribe. Therefore it appears that if there was an addition, it had al: 
ready been done by the editor of the midrash and it attests to the reality of its 
day 

For a number of reasons it appears that the allocation was occasionally 
part of the community activities organized at the synagogue: 

8, Apparently a sizable portion of the charity activities were organized by 
the community and hence the unavoidable claim that these organized activi 
ties were also centered in the synagogue where most of the allotments were 
made, 

b, Some sources (cited above) speak of the imposition of a tax upon the 

















‘community inthe syni 
€. The haz 
pledged at the time of the alloca 
(gabbaei tzedaka)or the community leaders (p 
the task of collecting the monies, for they are town and community offi 
cials.# But it seems that the synagogue’ ha: 
in certain situations. Presumably, in large communities, the collection 
apparatus was independent, but in smaller ones it was also the task of the 





id this certainly is an organized community 





gue, 





an of the sy 





ogue appears as a collector of the monies 


jon. Generally the charity collector 





mnasim) are those who have 





san also fulfilled this function 





synagogue’'s hazzan, 

‘To sum up, most of the charity allocations were made in the synagogue 
because that was where the community normally gathered and be 
community meetings for distributing charity and setting the charity taxes 
were held there. The synagogue as an institution was sometimes part of the 
n and synagogue officials also functioned as part of this 
also the case with the court structure and the education 














city's charity syst 
system, This wa 
system. The ha: 











n, as part of his synagogue functions, also served as a 











4 Leviticus Rabbah 327: Y. Qid ch 3, 6te 
4 Leviticus Rabbah 16:5; Ecclesiates Rabbah 5:3 and Midrash Tebilim on Psalm S21 
shalich tebbur instead of hs 
46 such as Tos. Demai 3.20; ¥.Demai ch 3,236; Tos. Megillh 34 and parallels; Tos. 
BM39; B. BB #0b; BBM 383; 8. Pes, 3a; Tos Sheqslim 28 
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ther and as an officer of the court” ‘The sofer likewise functioned in a 
nilar manner. He was not a synagogue employee, but a municipal official 
who worked at the synagogue and was responsible for hospitality within the 





synagogue’ framework. 





PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY MEETINGS 


Public meetings were held at the synagogue. Although the functions and au 
thority of such 





atherings is not within the scope of this discussion, it is 
clear that the meeting was 





ion which occasionally in- 
and authorization of activities of the 
municipal management.** Josephus tells of a public meeting that took place 
in the Tiberias synagogue at which the subject under discussion was the 
le against the Romans, The meeting began on the 
The Bavli provides other support 





volved itself with the implementatio 











conduct of the strug 





Sabbath and was continued the next da 
for this observation in the names of P: 





estinian si 








And R. Eleazar said: “We allocate charity for the poor on the Sabbath.” And 
R, Jacob bar Idi said that R. Yohanan said, “We save an immediately endan: 

the lives of many on the Sabbath and 
public affairs on the Sabbath.” 5° 











ed human life (pikwah nefesh) a 








he synagogues to superv 








‘See above, notes 27,41; M, Shab. 1 23 The source of the word is Akkadian and means 








withthe Temple. Another hazzan is Baitos ben 











tions within the framework of his 
function in the synagogue. And we diferent discussions, above and below. on the mater. It 
would seem thatthe haczan fulling the general communal functions might not be the 
ynagogue haszan. Nevertbeless he di fil function that were not directly connected with 
the synagogue, such at Tos. Sokkab, 411-13 and the sources in my notet 27, 41, and 64 
Moreover, inthe later tannstic berate there isnot 3 singe clear mention o n who 

function in the synagogue. I seems, then. that in thi period the term became applied 
exclusively tothe symagopue functionary 



























® Josephus, Vita 
59, Shab, 1503; B. Ket. Sa. Rabbi Eliczr’s opinion differs from that of Bet Shamnai 
above, note 41), “Saving the lives of many" [pitwah rabbi) seems to mean dlcissing 








important public ses that are 


rally and immeiately “fe saving.” The term pia is 
ica term which comes from the casein the Mishoah which deals 
with the question of whether i i pezrmsible to pic {to uncover] a pile of rubble on the 
Sabbath in onder to save the life of someone bured under i. Thereafter, the term became 
more general to mean any lifethreatening sit 




















ion. The teem “to un 








matters sa bit strange since, in the terminology of the sages, the root uth has 
savsupervision. And was changed because of the pituah rabbim 
pinage. See the 
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If that is so, then important public affairs such as described by Josephus b. 
Mattathias are dealt with in the synags 

In a similar vein, we should understand the law which forbids the eulogy 
of an individual in the synagogue but which permits and even terms it most 
proper to deliver a “public eulogy.” The distinction between the two lies the 
the importance of the deceased individual to the community.! At any rate, 
despite the conflicting version in the Tosefta, the sources indicate that the 
synagogue served as a central place of assembly for eulogies and the com 
forting of mourners. It may be that all the sources actually refer to the eu- 
logy “of many," but itis also possible that the early religious practice that 
appears in the Tosefta was expanded. As early as the Mishnal,, which serves 














as a basis for the Tosefta,’? as well as in many other sources, there is re 





peated mention, in general terms, that “the synagogue that was de 
stroyed...there shall be no eulogizing within it 

G., Foerster argues that the architecture of the synagogue is dk 
the community centers in Syria whose primary function was as a public 
thering place.** There is no doubt that this was indeed one of the syna- 
od by this combination of 












gogue's main purposes as demonstrated and verif 





THE COMMUNITY OFFICES 


Apparently the synagogue was where the city's parnasim and functionaries 
regularly sat. According to the Mishnah, the difference between city and vil 
lage is that in the city there are ‘asarah batlanim ("ten idlers”) (M. Megillah 
1:3) and the talmuds explain th 
of their work [so that they can go} to the synagogue.”* Krauss dwelt upon 











ers to “ten people who 








51 Tos, Meg. 42)7. The version of the Vienna ms 
receive a public eulogy Utesped shel rabbi.” This sentence does not have a parallel in Y 
‘Meg. ch. 3, 74a, In B. Mey cession about what 3 “pal 
And see Lieberman, Tosefta, Mella, pp. 1163-116, who suggests differentiating between 
a synagogue of the “many” [rabbim| of which these laws speak, and a synagogue of the 
individual [ya]. should be pointed oot that term rabbim often refers many people, but 
terest and it eto such a eulogy that t 


8) is of interest, “They should 











fometines it meaas the community inthe organized sense of the word. The A 
above-mentioned section in the Babylonian Tals 
52 See M. Meg. 3:3 and Y. Meg. ch. 3, 74a 





rabbi then, is a eulogy which is 











5 Such as tos. Sanh, ch. 6; Pes. ch. 8, 360; Neg. 7:11. See also Sofim 19:12; 26: and 
other sources 
4 G, Foerster, “Ancient Synagogues in the Land of Ise” Qadmoniot 5 (1972): 38-42 





(in Hebrew), 

53, Meg. ch. 1, 70a; B. Meg Sa: Krauss, p. 105. Krauss mentions » synagogue in 
Tiberias whose name was the Boule Synagogue, in our opinion this was the syaagogve in 
which the bowlé of Tiberias sat. We are not sure that this interpretation is compelling. The 
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the importance of this evidence and worked hard to attempt to Tink the “ten 
idlers” with the town leadership. Most of the Rishonim (the early talmudic 
commentators) and Krauss were influenced by the reality of the medieval 
Jewish community. This Jewish community abounded in Jewish scholars 


who studied in the syn: 





wgogue and did not work. As early as Rashi, these 
were already identified with the “ten idlers.” Krauss, therefore, tried to con. 
nect the “ten idlers” and the hever ha-ir. This reality of a community that 
does not work and devotes itself to the study of Torah was almost non 
existent in the Land of Israel in the ancient period. Even the greatest of the 
sages worked for their living. Furthermore, at least in the days of the 
tannaim, the sages did not tend specifically to study in the synagogue, and 
certainly there was not a place for study in every community but only where 
there were ordained sages. Generally speaking, it is difficult to match this, 
explanation with the reality of the rabbinic period. It seems to us that S. 
Safrai is correct in explaining that, based upon the traditions in the 
nidrashim and geonic literature, that the reference is to the 
the town.5 The difference, then, between town and village is that the 
village, because of its smaller, poorer population, did not have public 
nstitutions. All the town functionaries regularly sat in the synagogue, and 
the synagogue is their ordinary location. In the Beth She'arim synagogue, 
nscriptions were found for the seats of the ‘arbitrator’ and the one 

















parnasim of 








responsible for public sales (or properties). We examined this evidence 
above and saw that it attests to the fact that these appointees functioned at 
the synagogue. We have indicated elsewhere the close connection between 
the town court and the communal leadership, and in practice the arbitrator is 
a member of the city leadership (one of the city notables).°” This then is 

the office for the community 











further proof that the synagogue served 
administration and its various pamnasim. 








OTHER ACTIVITIES 


According to the Babylonian Talmud and a passage in the Tosefta, eating 
was forbidden in the synagogue proper but permitted in the side rooms, In 





name could have been given even if number ofthe Council 
pay and study i this synagogue 

% Safrai, Town,” p. 232 and Safeal, Community, chap. 2. It shouldbe noted that a hever 
ir existed only in the large central communities, whereas the “Yen idlers” indicate i a city 
rather than a village. The term “s large city” mentioned in these sources is used in contrast 
a small city” that i, that it 6 village, sot a town. The entire matter ofthe terms wed for 
setlements requires a detailed eady oot of place here 


16] members happened to 

















57 Above, note 24 
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the Land of Israel, it was customary to hold festive meals celebrating the 
performance of a mitzvah there, most commonly that of the New Moon.$* 
There are a number of proofs for this, such as: “R, [Judah the nasi] said 
“Money may be lent at interest to mitzvah associations (specializing in the 
performance of a specific mitzvah} and for sanctification of the new moon, 
R. Yohanan used to go to the synagogue in the morning, collect crumbs, 
eat them and say: "May my portion be with those who ate here in the 
evening.’ And so does R. Hiyya bar Ba (in the name of R. Yohanan) in 
struct the synagogue of Kafra (near Tiberias) to partake of the New Moon 
Meal before evening, when there still isa bit of light. From both sources 
itis clear that the New Moon Meal was regularly held at the synagogue 

In the synagogue at Qasrin, an inscription mentioning “revua” was 




















found, Itis difficult to interpret this word, but apparently it refers to a place 
where feasts are held.* According to the Tosefta, as previously noted, it wa 
possible to hold feasts only in the secondary rooms or in the gallery, but in 








feasts 





some of the sources the synagogue as such is mentioned, as if 
were held in the main hall. As in the case of the eulogy of an individual, 
passages in Tosefta Megillah and in the Bavli contradict the implications of 
the more general versions in the sources. We have no way of explaining this 








discrepancy 
Many activi 
gathering place. Thus, for example, one who sought testimony in his favor 


es were held at the syn: 





gogue because it was a popular 


was liable (0 have those present in the synagogue swear that “if you have 
any evidence relating to me you will come and testify for me."* 
cal that this action be done at the synagogue because the public was there. 
The synagogue is also cited as an example of a place where a married 
woman and a strange man are likely to meet by accident (or not) and that it 
be halakically permissible.® Announcements of lost items were made in the 





3F Above, note $1. A festive 
{important components ofthis holiday. See Masscket Soferim 19:9; ¥. MQ, 
Sanhedrin 70 

59 Y. MQ ch. 2 8b; ¥, San. ch, 8,26b. The Feast of the New Month as beld in the 
evening (also see note 58). Assumedty this occurred when R. Johanan was along in years 
since when he was active he would participate, if he wished, in this mitzvah-celebeating 
meal, Hence sages did eat inthe synagogue. See. for example, Y. Ber. ch 2, 5d. 

© y, Taa, ch, 4, 68, 

1, Meitis, “The Significance of the “revua® in Qastin.” Tarbis $3 (1984): 465-466 (in 
Hebrew) 

'M, Shebuot 4:10; Sifra 52 (Parashat Vayyigra Dibura Dehobah 8:5) and 

5 ¥. Sotah ch. |, 16e, Acconfing to the halakah a husband may forbid is wife to meet 
with a specific man. "Yet, he cannot prevent them from meeting atthe synagogue since the 
entire community comes there. And see S. Safrai, “Was there a Women’s Section i the 


Synagogue inthe Ancient Period?” Tarbxr 32 (1963): 329-338 (im Hebrew). 





neal on the beginning of the new month was one of the 
h 2. Sib: B 
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gue following the destruction of the Temple. Likewise, other pub- 
lic announcements such as about a woman who has ‘rebelled’ against her 
husband, a son who neglects his father, and a son who has been barred from 
inheriting his father. The anshei ha-ma'amaad (the division of Israelites as 
sisting the priests on duty) who were the representatives of the city and the 
region, also sat in the synagogue. On the mosaic floor of the synagogue 
at En Gedi there is along inscription containing a number of declarations of 
importance in the life of the community that have no direct relationship to 
the syni 

















tances, the syna; 





gue. In all of these 
for informal public assembly. This function has been treated and mentioned 
above, 

We shall now examine some of the archaeological examples that support 


ue serves as the place 








nclusions, and prove that various communal structures were found 
within the synagogue or connected to it. 


Beth Alpha—a col 





ection box with coins in it, which may have belonged 
to the city, A similar box was found in the synagogue at Ma‘on, A slightly 
different box was found at En-Gedi 


Beth Yerah—The synagogue is in the context of a group of public 





buildings (a Roman stronghold, a magnificent bathhouse, and a church), 





This is clearly the settlement’s public area, and the synagogue is 
incorporated in this entity 

Beth-Shean—Many auxiliary rooms at various periods. There is a clearly 
evident process of how their number grew. Various utensils such 





pails 
‘were found in some of them. 

Beth She‘arim—In this large township were two synagogues. Near the 
western one, there were rooms north of the synagogue, directly adjacent to 
it, A bathhouse or furnace also stood beside the synagogue. Near the eastern 
synagogue was a cistern, a migweh (perhaps more than one), a public street, 
and another public building with a sitting room (ped 

En-Gedi—A collection box, 
yard. West of the synagogue, beside the prayer hall 





aps a bet midrash) 
any auxiliary rooms, lavers, a large court 





an unfurnished building 





served as a hostel, or a room for offices 








a BM 28 
65 y. Peah ch, 15d; Y. Qi. ch 1, 61e; Peska Rabbi 23-24; Krauss, p. 186, I could 
toe tha & kind of reception forthe groom was held inthe sypagogve, see Yalkut Shimon, 1 
Kings, 13 ch. 201; Sofrim 19:12. See also note 76 below 
© 8, Tan. 27b, The presence of the "many" inthe synagogue is the real background of 








the expression “the siting 
(M_ Abot 3:10 and parallels 

7 To move the discussion, we will nt delat length with the literature onthe synagogue 
Anyone 40 minded can turn 40 the bibliopaphy of R.P. Goldschmidt (above, note 1), 
Holtenmeister and Reee. of lian, Symagoguer. Occasionally the material has not received fall 
publication, and particulary the ad 
of ongoing excavations. In these cases, my discussion i bated upon ste visits 





the synagogue the Land’ 





those making their pilgrimage 

















onal stuctres were not mentioned in the bre! repots 
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Eshtemoa—a large cistern of water in the courtyard before the synagogue 
and auxiliary rooms. 

Gaza-Yam—The synagogue is in a public area which includes workshops 
and storage facilities. It appears that the synagogue building replaced part of 
the public buildings. 

Hammath-Tiberias—Here ruins were found next to the synagogue of a 
multi-room building with no furniture or other equipment. The archaeolo 
a hostel. All the evi 








gist therefore hypothesizes that this building served 
dence of hostel at the synagogue is from the amoraic period. We will return 
to this point later 

Horvat Susiya— Near the synaj 








gue hall, in the synagogue complex, 





there is a mikveh; in the courtyard there was a large water cistern; beside the 
synagogue, a lower milistone for grinding flour. 

Khirbet Shema'—A migweh in the syn: 

Kefar Bar'am—A large cistern at the synagogue entrance 

Kefar Nahum (Capernaum)—A large courtyard with columns within the 
synagogue complex east of the prayer hall 

Ma‘on—A miqweh near the synagogue, and adjoining it, an additional 
water installation. A collection box was found within the synagogue, 

Maon (in Mt. Hebron area)—a mi 

Meiron—Auuxiliary rooms and stor 
within the synagogue. 

Meroth—A courtyard with a sitting room (perhaps a bet midrash). 

Ni The synagogue is incorporated in the network of aqueduct 

In a number of synagogues (Meroth, Ramon, Gush Halav, Caesarea, 














weh 


facilities; a water installation 














Beth She‘arim, and others) hoards have been found that apparently contained 
the community funds. Kindler has collected the list of these hc 
discussed the Meroth hoard in depth. This hoard was the richest of all, and 
included numerous gold coins. The hoards found in other synagogues were 
also very rich and some included gold coins. Apparently, these were the 
funds of the community leaderships. This testifies to the connection 
between the synagogue and the community leadership. It is only natural that 
the town treasury should have been held in the offices of the community 
and the synagogue served as the natural location of both the offices and the 
treasury 

To summarize, many of the synagogues (almost all of those whose sur- 
roundings survived) had auxiliary rooms. Very often the synagogue is 
connected with or is near public structures such as cisterns, miqwaot, bath- 
houses an oil press or mill, These findings fit our conclusions about the 











‘communal function of the synagogue. 


8 A. Kindler, “The Coins of the Excavation.” in Z. lan and A. Damati, Meroth (Tel 
Aviv, 1988), pp. [21-125 (in Hebrew). [Eds —See also Man's article in this volume) 
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In many of the villages in the Land of Israel settlement has continued 
without interruption. During the various historical periods the village was 
never completely abandoned. In these places it is sometimes possible clearly 
to discern the continuity of the public area, That is to say, after the 
synagogue ceased to function, the area continued to be a public one and was 
used in keeping with the character 
a number of examples: 











the population and its needs.® Here are 


“Synagogues that were converted to mosques or on part of which a 
mosque was built, such as at Eshtemoa, Susiya, Qasrin (a mosque and a 





sheikeh's tomb), and others 





*Synagogues now situated in a public a 





Eshtemoa—The synagogue is in the center of the village near the new 
mosque. 

Bar‘am—The synagogue is in the center of the Arab village with the 
church nearby on the south and the hostel (madafa) on the north.” 

Sepphoris—The sy 





agogue is beside the Crusader church and the modern 
monastery 


Gush Halay (Giscala)—The settlement's large syn: 





gue was swallowed 
up in the church building erected at the 





art of the century. Previously this 
Was an empty public area. Other examples of this sort can be found which 
lend further evidence of the synagogue’s location in the public area of the 
village. 

The early synagogue served as both a community center and a house of 
prayer. For our concerns it i of no importance when prayer and divine wor 
ship in the syn 





ygue were established, but it is clear that from the Yavneh 
generation onward, the arrangement of prayer was institutionalized and im: 
proved, and it occupied an increasingly important place in social life and 
consciousness. By virtue 














fits role as a house of prayer, the synagogue was 
considered a holy place; it was here that the holy books were kept and her 
that public religious cei Id. Naturally there was a tension be- 
at in the early syna the role of 
ner was of greater importance; this was major daily function 
of the building. In contrast, in Babylon, the s 

holy buildin 








wonies were he 





tween these two functions, It seems 








rgue was considered as a 
only, and the community functions were secondary. ‘The 
Babylonian Talmud presents the syn: holy building, as al: 
ready discussed by Gafni, at the same time as its public functions were 








gogue solely as 








# This phenomenon is recognized and known inthe development ofthe settlements inthe 
Land and throughout the world and this isnot the place to deal withthe peneral aspect of the 
Phenomenon, 





"tn our opinion, the arab village of Bar‘am preserves the basic plan ofthe village of the 
Roman period. The planned character of the village andthe centrality of the early synagogue 
are characteristic not of the structure of an arab village bet rather of an ancient one. We 
hope to deal with this Further elsewhe 
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reduced.7! The synagogue was located outside the city, it did not house the 
school, rabbis sat and studied in other buildings, and the community leader- 
ship did not work out of this building. This is reflected in the probibition in 
the Babylonian Talmud—or at least the lack of evidence—of the custom of 
eating in the synagogue. This stands in sharp contrast to the custom of fes 
tive meals in the synagogues in Palestine.”? 

Moreover. the components of the ‘holiness’ were concealed in the ancient 
synagogue in Palestine which is the reason that only a few of the rituals of 
the Temple were transferred to the synagogue. Later, at the end of the 
amoraic period and later, rituals and the ritual component were added in the 
synagogue and the institution of prayer grew.’ After the amoraic period, the 
diminished. However the increasing importance of the 
‘holy’ component evidently stems from other factors, which are beyond the 
scope of this work. 














Jewish communi 





‘THE SYNAGOGUE IN THE TANNAITIC PERIOD 





The nature of the synagogue in the tannaitic period is one of the myst 
in the study of Palestine, It is mentioned frequently in the literary sources, 
but to en one building that could have been 

yynagogue between 70 and 200 C.E. This issue is beyond the scope of the 





we have not found 











present discussion; here we must ask only which functions the synagogue 
fulfilled during the tannaitic period. In the course of our discussion we have 
mentioned several functions, all the evidence of which comes from the 
amoraic period only. Itis reasonable to assume, then, that these did not ex 
ist during the tannaitic period. In the tannaitic period, the synagogue already 
served as a community center; we know this not only from its name but 
‘As we have shown, the 








also from the activities that took place there. 
national assembly was held in the synagogue as was collection for charity 
including the ‘allocation,’ taxation, and tax collection. The court, and appar 
ently the municipal leadership, as well, were housed in and worked out of 
the synagogue. In contrast, we have no evidence from the tannaitic period of 

















71 Gafni, “Synagogues in Talmadic Babylonia: Tradition and Reality” in Kasher etal 
ed. Synagogues in Antiquity eraslem: Yad tak Ben Zvi, 1987), pp. 155-164 

72 Above, note SI. As noted, it might he argued that these feasts were held in the 
Auditional rooms. On this ss, i implied inthe Bavt thatthe synagogue served as a hostel 
and that guests resided there On the Sabbath, and because of them there was nced for the 
‘iddush a the end of the prayer. However, this argument is only presented in a dialectic 
discussion in order to explain an existing custom Moreover, this sentence may refer to the 
castom in Palestine and notin Babylonia. See B. Pes. 10la 

73 7. Safrai, “From Minor Temple to Synagogue,” P 
Congress of Jewish Studies erusalem, 1990), pp. 23-28 














seedings of the Tenth World 
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the operation of a hostel in the synagogue, with the exception of one story, 
of late character and style, about Rabbi Meir who slept in the synagogue. 
The issue of Torah study is more complex. The interpretation is that 
public Torah study, and of course reading and translation of the Torah took 
place mainly, or exclusively in the synagogue. However, we have no evi 
dence of rabbis who studied with their groups in this building. Only at the 


cend of the amoraic period did an ideology develop regarding the importanc 
of studying in a building, that is, in a constructed ber midrash or synagogue. 
On the other hand, the Theodotus inscription mentions study of the Torah 
and the commandments; this may refer only to the interpretation and reading 
of the Torah during prayer, but it may also refer to regular Torah study, and 
it may only be by chance that we have other evidence of this from the 
tannaitic period. The evidence regarding the court that operated in the syna- 
gogue should evidently be interpreted as referring to the municipal commu 
nity court and not to the rabbinical cours 

‘As to education, itis reasonable to assume that the children sat and stud: 
ied in the synagogue but there no tannaitic sources indicating this. In our 
discussion we presented Mishnah Shabbat 1:3, which mentions the hazzan 
who teaches the children, but does not state that this teaching took place in 




















the synagogue, although it is likely that the hazzan is the hazzan of the 
synagogue and that he worked in the building that he managed. In the 
parallel in the Tosefta (Shabbat 1:6) there is mention only of “the babies 
correcting their interpretations.” Even here it is unclear that this refers to 
regular school activity. It is also possible that the Theodotus inscription 
which mentions I nts refers to the school, but this is 
nding the character of th 




















wrning the comman 





only a hypothesis. The conclusion reg synagogue 
in the tannaitic period requires, as noted, a broader discussion than 
appropriate here 


SUMMARY 


The synagogue was the main public institution inthe Jewish city and many 
of the organized community's activities were implemented in the syna- 
gogue. The communal leadership met in the synagogue and part of the 
‘communal activities took place therein, such as the study of Torah on all 
levels, compulsory education, public meetings, and the communal collec- 
tions of funds, wayfarer hospitality, and communal services. Presumably, 
City officials also operated from the synagogue and its attached rooms, The 
synagogue had an independent public administration, apparently not identical 
With the leadership of the city, even though, as we have seen, some of the 
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synagogue’s parnasim played roles in the Jewish town’s leadership." One 
can assume that in small communities the connection between the syna 
‘gogue leadership and the municipal leadership was much greater than in the 
large communities. Similarly, it is clear that in a community that had a 
‘number of synagogues, the connection was even weaker. 

‘The hazzan is a perfect example of the synagogue’s communal functions. 
‘The holder of this post also functioned, as we have seen, as sofer, as the one 
implementing the religious court's decisions, the collector of charity and the 
municipal taxes, He also carried out other communal functions such as 
sounding the shofar to signal the end of the work week on the eve of the 
Sabbath, and the pilgrima 
In this instance he is called hazzan ha-kneset, the kneset being the 
ion,” and the hazzan, as it were, an official of the ‘congregation’ 
nunity). Similarly, the hazzan appears on the list of the “seven 
who occupy themselves with the imunity."7® The story of 
the appointment of R. Levi bar Sisi of Simonia (Shimron) is charact 
of this situation.”” Accordin; 





es to Jerusalem were also led by the hazzanim.” 




















to the version in Genesis Rabbah, the resi 
dents wanted someone “who would teach them Scripture and Mishnah and be 
our judge.” According to the Jerusalem Talmud, they asked for a person who 
‘would be preacher, judge, hazzan, sofer, teach them Mishnah, and tend to 
all their needs," If so, it was an undeveloped community, without institu 














tions of communal le 





Jership and the residents were seeking a person who 





e, sofer, and overall community official 
08 
true community center, encompassing nearly the entire constellation of ser 
u 
were counted among the parnasim of the town and the line between the syn 


would be hazzan, jud 


In light of all that has been said, the syna may be defined as the 








vices that existed in 





e Jewish community. The officials of the synagogue 





agogue and the communal leadership was blurred. Thus, for example, the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem which was a general community event appears as 
‘an activity of the ‘town residents.” That is to say, all of the town's residents 
go as a single unit. Concomitantly, we hear that the pilgrimage is described 


74 See Saft, “Towo,” pp. 933-897 

78 Tog. Bikkurim 2:8; Tos. Sukkah 412-14 

76 Huppat Eliyahu Rabbah, se Menorat Ha-Maor 14, of R. Israel ibe al-Nakawa, 4 vol. 
(New York: Bloch, 1929-1932), p. 487. In the Geonic period the term hacean was replaced 
by the erm shaliah tbr (emissary of the congregation) In Pirkei de-Rabbi Eliezer, the 
hhaczan appears as the ope who blesses the brie at ber huppak {wedding canopy] and it my 
ta that the instance isthe shah rbbur. And similarly Masekbet Soferin 107 
and Hot, S 

77 Genesis Rabbah 81:2; Y. Yeb, ch. 12,133; B. Yeb, 1053 and in the Tanhuma (8 
ciition) 96:7 and 96:5, What i spoken of scaly 3 person to teach the eit folks. And seal 
4 similar story ofthe Bosra community (already considered to be outside of the Land of 
Israel), ¥, Shei, ch. 7, 36 
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by the tannaim as it was done within the synagogue framework.?® And in 
deed the synagogue and the residents of the city are one and the same 


7 On the pilgrimage to the Temple in Serosalem a6 sn activity of the city residents, see 
M_ Bikkurim 3:1; S. Saftal, The Festival Pilgrimage during the Days of the Second Temple 
(erwsalem, 1965), pp. 106-107 (ia Hebrew). On the festival pilgrimage within the synagogue 
framework, se Tor Bik 











SYNAGOGUES AS ‘HOUSES OF PRAY 
AND ‘HOLY PLACES’ IN THE JEWISH COMMUNITIE 
HELLENISTIC AND ROMAN EGYPT 








ARYEH KASHER" 


Until the first century, all the Jewish synagogues in Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt were called ‘mpoaeuxii’—a ‘place of prayer’ or a "house of prayer’ 

at least according to inscriptions, papyrus documents, and literary sources, 
The archaeological, or more precisely, epigraphic finds reveal the existence 
of synagogues in the second half of the third century B.C.E., that is to say, 
from the reign of Ptolemy III Euergetes (Benefactor) (246-221 B.C.E.), 
‘These synagogues were located in Schedia south of Alexandria, in Arsinod 
Crocodilopolis in the FayOm, and in a Jewish settlement in Lower Egypt 
whose name is unknown.? According to S. Safrai, the source of the growth 
of synagogues was not in the Diaspora, as is the prevailing widespread opin 
ion, but rather in the reality of the Land of Israel in the period of the Return 
to Zion. Their coming into being, he believes, is rooted in the public as 
Semblies held in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah in the Temple courtyards in 
which the reading of the Torah (the Pentateuch) played a central role, with 
prayer also involved. These gatherings were at first held for special and spec- 
ified purposes, but over the years they became fixed ga bbaths 
and festivals and then also on weekdays. The institutionalization of this 
practice of holding the gatherings and the festive convocations is what, in 
his opinion, created the infrastructure for the establishment of synagogues. 
Even if, ike Safrai, we deny the accepted opinion that the synagogues were 
considered substitutes for the Jerusalem Temple, we cannot ignore the fact 
that it was a likeness of that Temple which was always in the mind’s eye of 
the bearers of the Talmudic tradition. These sages specifically interpreted. 























rings on S 








This essay was originally published in A. Kasber, A. Oppenheimer, and U. Rappaport, 
eds. Synagogues in Antiguity Uerusalem, 1987). pp. 119-132 (in Hebrew). It has Been 
translated with the permission ofthe author and of Yad Ishak Ben Zvi It was translated by 
De. Nata 

"For detailed lists of references, see Kraus, pp. 263-265; Schire, vol. 2. pp. 425-426 (a 
5) and 439-440. See also Ill Maccabees 7-20; and CPJ, 1, 129. On the ws of this term in 
Philo, see Mayer 

2 For Schedia, see C1, I, 1440 (= CP. i, 1440) and Kasher, pp. 106-107 (English. ed 
pp. 107-110), For the Fay, see CPJ, Il, 1832s: Kasher, pp. 1280 (English ed. pp. 13St0. 
For he other settlement, see CU, I, 1449 (= CPJ, I, 1448), Scher, vol. 2p. 4256 

4 See Safi, “Symagogue” pp. 46-47 
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Ezekiel 11:16 (“Although I have removed them far off amo 
and although I have scattered th 





the nations, 








among the countries, yet have been to 
them as a little sanctuary (migdash 
come”) as referring to the synagogues and houses of study in the Diaspora, 
The same is the case with other biblical verses such as Psalms 90:1 (“Lord, 
Psalms 26:8 (“Lord, I love the 


neat) in the countries where they are 








Thou hast been our dwelli 





place”) 
habitation of Thy house”) which the sages also interpreted in the same 
context as meaning synagogues and houses of study. It is probable that this, 
emblance was created against the background of the fact that, in the 
of the Torah and pi 
# for both the individua 








Diaspora, the readin yer were the two clearest and 








strongest expressions of worshipping and the 





community.‘ Indeed, in our opinion, syna 
Diaspora on this basis. But they also stemmed from the builders’ deliberate 
intention thar they should resemble the Jerusalem Temple in their functions, 


gues Were erected. in the 





and more precisely, for those functions not involved. with the sacrificial 
worship, as we shall see below. In other words, the aspiration to resemble 





the Temple, not to replace it, guided t 
the Dispersion, Such, at Teast, was the case in Egypt, to which we will de- 


ose who erected the synagogues in 


vote our consideration he 





The truth is that in this matter, as in others, there is no comparing one 
dispersion to another. For example, itis clear that the Jews of Egypt, unlike 
their brethren in Babylonia, 
with the impure status of the land of Egypt (being in the 


Jid not refrain from sacrificial worship. They 





were not concerne: 





religious category 
from erecting two temples there 


a foreign country’) and therefore they were not deterred 





the course of history: one at Eleph 
at Leontopolis. They offered sacrifices at both, The prophecy 
there be an altar to the Lord in the midst 
border the 
at least for the erection of the temple of 





ntine 
and the second 
of Isaiah 19:19, “In that day st 








of the land of Egypt, and a pillar at the “of to the Lord,” served as 
a biblical basis and just 


Onias,$ whose str 








e built with the intention of imitating 





* See B. Meg. 29a and the Aramaic 
agogses sochadary ss My Seaccamy 
pinion on this matter, see J. Wel Geschichte (Berlin, 
101), pp. 149 IL 196 ff; Oesterey & Robinson, pp. 243 (Laer Robinson even argued tha 
the liturgy of the synagogues wat established by Ezra but was inspired by what was being 
done in the Babylonian Exile from which be came. See W. 0, E. Oesterley, A History 
Israel (London, 1932), pp. 137. 167. Al tte opinion of Ephal who sccs prayer a6 
an alternate way of worshiping God in the Babylocian Exile. He refrains however from 






of Ezekiel 11:16: “And Ihave given them 
ve example of the prevalent 




















ing definiwely whether and 1 what extent prayer was insitutionalized inthe life of the 
‘Community there cr even if tis alteady possible inthe sixth-fith centuries BC.E, to find the 
beglaning of the synagogue, Se Ephul, p25, note 37. 

5 Jewish Antigites XU, 64, 68; The Jewish War VII, 431-432, Thus also inthe talus 





tradition: Y. Yoma 6, 43¢ ff; B. Men. 10%b (f And see Kasher, pp. 
132). Tes possible, and even logical, o thik th 
provided the 


24ff (English ed. pp, 
sy of Isaiah quoted above aso 
the Elephantine Temple, ee B 
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the Temple in Jerusalem.® Certainly also the ritual worship itself conducted 
therein was done as an imitation of the worship service of the Jerusalem 
Temple.’ Nevertheless, the offering of sacrifices by the Jews of Egypt was 
not, as we know, an easy or simple thing to implement. This becomes cl 
from the enmity and obstructionist activity of the Egyptian priesthood 
against the worship at the Elephantine Temple and that renewal of worship 
there be only on condition that there be absolutely no offerings of sheep, 
goats or, oxen—only frankincense and meal offerings.* It seems that the 
problem of religious hostility on the part of the Egyptian priesthood, in 
addition to the jealousy and the differences of opinion among the Jews 
themselves, was also the lot of those erecting the temple of Onias 
(Antiquities XII, 66). Perhaps primarily for this reason, among the oth- 
ers, the royal permission to erect this temple was given at the outset for a 




















“God-forsaken" site like Leontopolis on the edge of Egypt's eastern desert 


‘and not in a large Jewish center like Alexand 





a. Almost certainly the origi 
nal purpose of the temple was to serve only the military settlement of the 





Posten, “The Jews in Egypt." in Restorai 

6 Jewish Antiquities XI, 388; XI. 6 
in Jewish War Vil 
Temple, but it specially 
alae in Jerusalem. V, Tcherikover (in his book Hellenistic Ciiliza 
‘York: Atheneum, 1977] p. 499, n 34) property noted, “It isin any cate clear that Onias built 
fis temple wholly o partly in intetionsl ‘the Temple of Jeruslens” 1 should be 
‘ted that this is indged well verified by the archacological finds, see F Petrie, Hyks 
Iuraelte Cities (London, 1908), po. 19-27; F. Petes, Egypt and lirael (Landon, 1923), pp. 
102 

‘testing to this isthe invitation to Jerasalem of the Jewish kohanim from Egypt (in the 
original, from Alexandcia) who were skilled craftsmen in “the making of the shew-bread? 
and “the making of the incense.” in order to overcome the obstacles resulting from the 
sanetions placed by the Kohanim of the Howse of Garmu and the Howse of Avtinas. I the 
‘ewish priests in Egypt had 00 inal tual worship radiions as they were 
practiced in ferusalem, they would not have been tumed to at all I is not improbable, and 
perhaps even logical, to think that tho expert-priests were of the Howse of Onias, since itis 
presumable thatthe ‘Alexandria ofthe Talmodic traditions about this incident is a Talmudic 
{erm borrowed and applied to all of Egypt as expressed in the Talmadic legends about the 
establishment of the Hoase of Onias. See Y. Yoma 3, 41¢; Tos, Yom haKippurim 2:6 
‘Zackermandel edition, p. 188): B, Yoma 38s: B. Sheq. (4a, B. Arak. 10h, Cp. ¥- Yona 6, 
#3e ff, and B. Men. 109% f 

See Cowley, No. 33. The research literate on this is rater extensi 


1-98; S. Talmon, “The Beginning ofthe Return 











XX. 236; Jewish War 1,33. Only the version 
points ov thatthe Temple of Onias was dot like the Jerusalem 
tat the altar was built onthe bass of an exact replica ofthe 

mand the Jews (New 



































9 The differences of opinion among the Jews are well intimated in Jewish War VIL 431 
It sates there that “(Onias) had a competitive instinct regarding the Jews of Jerusalem 
against whom he held a grudge becaute of hie Migh." See Kasher, pp. 124-127 (English ed 
pp. 132-135). In this conient the significant fact should be noted that the Temple of Onis left 
fo impression whatever on the Jewish literatare in Egypt expecially since the Jews of 
‘Alexandria in particular preserved their loyalty and evidenced great admiration for the 
Jerusalem Temple. See A. Kasher, “Jerusalem as 2 Metropolis in Philo's National 
Consciousness.” Cathedra 11 (19 
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‘land of Onias.* Because of its location far from large centers there was no 


fear it might rouse the ire of yptian populace by the sacrifice of ani- 
mals sacred to them, nor would it stir up differences of opinion among the 
Jews themselves. It should be noted here, and with the utmost of emphasis, 
that the temple of Onias left no impression whatsoever upon Egyptian 
Jewry; it is not mentioned even once in the rich local Jewish literature. Not 
only did Philo fail to mention it, but he expressed his complete admiration 
for the Jerusalem Temple, This fact reveals the reservations that the Jews of 
igypt had about Onias’ Temple, even though the Sages of the Land of Israel 
did not entirely invalidate the worship there (Y. Yoma 6, 43c ff; B. Mer 














109b ff). To sum up, there were essential internal and external Jewish rei 
sons as well as pragmatic reasons, given the background of Egyptian reality 
which prevented the Jews of Egypt from building other temples in which to 
perform sacrificial worship. They therefore, in practice, made do with less 
ostentatious institutions which fulfilled only part of the Temple worship, 
that is, ‘houses of prayer." 





Let us return now to the original and first name by which synagogues in 
Egypt were designated—npoae vy) (a house of prayer)—which can help us 
J the background of the establishment of this institution on the ba 

{sis of its similarity to the Temple. As is known, prayer held an important, 
nd often central, place in the worship of God as early as the First-Temple 
lperiod: it was crys 
pf the sacrificial worship.'" Indeed, it could take place anywhere and not 
necessarily in the Temple, although its being held there gave it greater im: 
portance because it was thought one was closer to God.'? Not for naught 
was the Temple considered as the ‘house of prayer’ par excellence, not only 
for Israel but for all the nations in the prophet Isaiah's vision of the end of 
days (Is. 56:7). In truth, the image of the Temple as a house of prayer is at 
tributed in the Hebrew Bible to its having been established from the very 




















lized as a self-sufficient religious activity independent 














beginning, a fact which can better explain how it served as a source of inspi 
tion for other houses of prayer both in the Land of Israel and in the 





0 On the personal pretentiousness of Oniss 1V as a main cause for the erection of the 
Temple, see Jewish Antiquities XM, 63-64; Jewish War VIL, 432 

Y See B. B. Urbach, The Detert and the Chosen Land, vol 2 (Tel-Aviv, 1963), pp. 195 
196, 240-241 (in Hebrew): Kaufmann, yol. 4, pp. 34-39; vol. 5, p. S01: The Biblical 
Encyclopedia, vol. 8 (1982), pp. 910, 916 (in Hebrew): sce Further Ephal, pp. 25-26 

12 See 1 Samuel 1:9 ff, | Kings 84, See also Kaufmann, pp. 500-50, 542. It should be 
noted in this context that when Plo of Alesandris made his holiday pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
he sought to pray inthe Temple and not oely to offer sacrifices therein, see On Providence 
64, Iris almost cerain that also in Elephantine prayers were held near the altar for the 
restoration ofthe local Temple, along th lines ofthe Biblical examples mentioned above, see 
Porte, p. 156. And in general, peaye fulfilled an important fonction in the ritual worship 
‘herein, consul the fll details im Port, pp. 14-1 
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Diaspora.'3 Indeed, just as prayer and sacrifices were combined in the con- 
sciousness of the Israelite prophets as two central components of the wor- 
ship of God (compare, for example, Isaiah 1:11-16; I Kings 8:27-28), so 100 
were these things perceived in the consciousness of the Jews of Egypt 
headed by Philo, who even raised prayer to an ethical and philosophical level 
high above that of the sacrifices. In this way, he expressed the ethical and 
philosophic uniqueness of the religion of Israel as compared to other 
faiths." From this perception, the conclusion necessarily follows that the 
‘house of prayer’ could well fulfill the non-sacrificial functions of the 
‘Temple, and therefore it was thought of as the place in which Jews could 
give faithful expression to their beliefs. The Septuagint translates "house of 
prayer’ (bet tefillah)—olwos mpooeyxiis—which, as has been stated, is one 
of the designations of the Temple, and from which, apparently, the short 
ened designation rpocevxi\ is derived which we know from the Jewish syn- 

















agogues in Egypt.! 

The term auvayury in the Septuagint (and in the parallel Aramaic trans 
lations), by contrast, generally indicates a ‘gathering” (7B), a ‘community 
(779) and a ‘congregation’ (7p). It is no wonder then, that, in the course of 











time, this term came to indicate the organized Jewish communities, that is, 
the gehillot.'6 Instructive is the fact thatthe distinction between these two 
terms appears in a single context in the Septuagint, in connection with the 
prophecy of Isaiah $6:6-7, As stated, the Temple was called olo: 
ooeuxtis, whereas the completing verse (8) “Yet I will gather others to 
him, beside those of him that are gathered" is translated thus, &rt ovdEw 
abrov owarywyiy. Rs literal meaning is, “Yet will I gather him a gah 
or “Yet I will congregate him a congregation.” Of significance for our 
study are these esse usages based upon the same distinction 
that occur in an Egyptian Jewish papyrus document from the second half of 
the first century B.C.E. (CP, 1,138). The document clearly refers to “an as 

sembly that was held in the house of prayer" (@ri 7 
awayuriis év 74 Tpoceuc4) on behalf of some society or association 
(crivo8os). In spite of the fat thatthe document was preserved in a very 
m ovvob0s is discernible at least another three times, 




















yerngecons 





poor condition, the te 








13 See 1 Kings 8:22, 2 Che 
30:27, ee 

See Aviteas 234 and Philo. On Nook's W ter, 126, See at length 1 
Heinemann, Phils srechsche und jadache Bildung (Bex, 1932), pp. 66, 472: Walton, 
Phila vl 3, pp. 237252: Henge, Proscuche.” pp. 157-184, cop. . 162 

1S See the Septuagint on Isiah S67, 60.7. Cp. Maccabees 7:37; Mark 11:17; Mathew 
21:13; Lake 19:46 

‘See Schirer, ol. 2, pp. 429-430; Safrai “Synagogue,” pp. 47-48 Ht should be noted 

here thatthe standard opinion is that the ovvayryi designation is due 
influence. See Hengel,"Prosexche.” pp. 18 


es 6:12, 2 Kings 19:14, Isaiah 37:14, 2 Chronicles 




















Land of trae! 
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indicating that the designation owaywyi was intended to define in that 


context the very act itself of convening in the “house of prayer’ and not the 
body that was convening.!” To summarize: npoaeuxr} is the official and 
accepted designation of the synagogues in Egypt in the Ptolemaic and 
Roman period, and itis self evident in the inscriptions of dedication to the 
kings. The fact that this designation is rep 
times—in Philo’s historical writings, while the term ovvaywy 
mentioned even once, requires explanation. 

‘There is every basis for thinking that the term 
for the full name 

















od again and again—nineteen 
is not 





Deux! is also short 
(“house of prayer to the 
d,” or “...the Most High God”) which appears three times in the 
Egyptian inscriptions: two inscriptions of the second century B.C.E.—one 
from Athribis in the eastern delta (CPJ, Il, 1443 = C1J, Il, 1443) and the 
second from Alexandria itself (CI, I, 1433 = CPJ, II 1433)—where 
third is also from Alexandria, but a bit later, from the end of the first cen 
tury BCE, (CH, I, 1432 = CPJ, Ill, 1432). Ithas a slight change of text 
the way that the expression “to the Great God” (ei) weyahy 




















s the 








replaces the 
expression “to the Supreme God.” These inscriptions have not the slightest 





connection whatever with the worship of Zebs ti 





aos which spread 
mainly through Asia Minor in the Roman period, since the “Supreme God" 
designation was customary, first of all, in the Jewish world and common 





enough in the Septuagint and Hellenistic literature in general. Therefore itis 
no wonder that other synagogues in the Hellenistic-Roman Diaspora, not 
only in Egypt, also were dedicated to the “Supreme God,” 

As stated above, the two most prominent non-sacrificial functions ps 
formed in the Temple in the presence of the community and which served 











jogues as an example were praying and Torah-reading. It is logical 





nection with gatherings inthe 
1,127, And see futher Scher, vol. 2. 440 
Proseuch.” pp. 169-170 

in Philo, see Mayer, p. 247. The fact that Philo call 
Synagogue in Alexandeia a hoo of prayer (bet tila) dsproves Oeste and 
s theory (Oesterley & Robinson, p.295) thatthe “house of prayer’ is a smal 
f.a small setlerent and that “synagogue” se characters ofa large city 






























19 See the Septuaginc om Genesis 18:20; Psalms 78, 17:14, 49:14, 67:38; 2 Maccabees 
3:31; 3 Maccabees 7:9, Josephs, Jewish Anigulies XVI, 163; for references in Philo see 
Mager, p. 291. See also fn the New Testameat: Mark :7; Luke 1:76, 635, 8:28, Acts 7:48, 
16-17. Hebrews 7:1, Oo the synagogues dedicated to the "Supreme God” in Delos, Phrygia, 





and Bosphorus, see C1 1,690, 7 And sce also Smallwood, Philo, p. 241; A 
Pelletier, Legato ad Caium, traduction et notes (Pais. 1972), pp, 181-182; Wolfson, Phi 
vol lp. 40; A. T. Kraabel, “Texo7os snd the Synagogue at Sardis,” Greek, Roman and 
Byzantine Stdies 10 (1969). 81-93; L_ Reth-Gerson, “The Jews in Asia Minot in Diaspora, 
pp. 4-85, $8, 91.93 (in Hebcew); M. Stern, “Jewry of Greece." in Diaspora, pp. 118-119, 
and note 32; B. Lifshite, “The History of the Jews in the Kingdom of the Bosphorus,” in 
Diaspora, p. 129, 131-133. Farther sce M. Heagel, Judaism and Hellenism (London, 1974), 
vol. 1, p.298; vol. 2. pp. 199 note 261, 200-201 (notes 262, 265. 
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to assume that these liturgical activities began to crystallize in Egypt after 
the Torah was translated into Greek mainly after the reign of Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus (285-246 B.C.E,). Itis likely that the story in the Letter of 
Aristeas (305) about how the translators of the Septuagint prayed every day 





and busied themselves with the Bible and its translation provided an impor- 
tant paradigm for imitation. This observation probably also holds true for 
the ceremonial convocation held in honor of the translations completion— 
during which the Torah was read with great festivity.» Philo provides a de- 
scription of Sabbath worship, which probably reflects the rites of the 
idrine Jews (Philo, Moses Il, 41-42): 





to gather in one place on the Sabbath days and, siting together in awe 

ary order, t0 listen to the reading of the 
Torah...and a Koken (priest) among those present or one of the Elders (that 
is, one of the members of the Gerusia council) reads before them the sa 
cted laws and explains them one by one, until the later hours of the after. 
noon approximately! 





some reverence and exci 














It seems that lines of similarity exist between the description in the Letter 
of Aristeas and Philo. It reves 
convocation for reading the Torah but also the participating in, or n 
cisely, the conducting of it by a Koken or a Gerusin member (see Aristeas 
310). Even the duration of the convocation “till the late hours of the aft 

noon approximately” was done in imitation of the duration of the work of 
the Torah translators (Aristeas, 303; Antiquities XII, 104). The worship of 





is not only the actual existence of a festive 








ore pre. 








God in the synagogues of Alexandria thus not only developed from the aspi: 
ration to duplicate the non-sacrificial worship of the Temple, but alongside 
this imitation developed independent patterns based upon the convocation of 
the Septuagint translation preserved in the local tradition 

Philo's works give full and detailed description of this activity of the 
synagogues on the Sabbaths and Festivals, as it took place in Alexandria 
(see below) and most probably in the provincial towns of Egypt.2? In his 
On the Embassy to Gaius (156), Philo attests to the ancient custom of the 
Jews to assemble in their "houses of prayer’ “primarily on the holy Sabbath 
days, when they publicly study the wisdom of their fathers.2 In On the 











20 Aristeas 30ST. Josephus adds in hs parallel lewish Antiguties XI, 107-108) that at 
sembly they aso interpreted the scriptures forthe assembled. 

12-13; cp. Special Laws, Book I, 62, except that there he does not 

e “one of special experience” who reads the Torah as specifically one ofthe priests 









‘Verification ofthis can be found in an inscription from Nascratis in which “a Sabbath 
gathering” (oivatos oayBarvei) is mentioned, see A. Berar, Le Delta égyptien apres les 
tester grecs, vo. 1 (Caio, 1970), No 

23 jn tis context attention shouldbe paid to the fact thatthe synagogue was sometimes 
called by the gentles oayibareiov (=Sabbsth hows). This és mentioned, foc example i one 
ofthe Imperial orders to the Jews of Asa Mir, see Josephus, Jewith Antiquities XV 1,164 
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Life of Moses (1,216), Philo adds that they dedicate their time on that same 
occasion also to acquire knowledge and delve into the matters of Nature in 
general, and that the “houses of prayer’ are really only ‘houses of study’ 





(iBaoxacia) of good sense, courage, temperance. righteousness, fear of 
God, holiness, and every virtue by which one’s duties toward God and man 
ccan be discerned (Special Laws, II 62). In spite ofthe connection of these 
things to the biblical topics and the explanation of the 








ts, they are also 
directed to the realities of Philo's time—witness the analogy to the customs 
of the Therapeutae with which Philo was closely acquainted (Contemplative 
Life 30-32). It is worth noting that Philo uses similar terminology in his 
‘comments about the man who reads the Torah: he is one of the “Elders,” that 
is, someone of great stature, such as a scholar and leader. There is good 
reason to assume that one of the sources of Philo's Jewish knowledge was 
the Great Synagogue in Alexandria, which was most likely also visited by 
the sages from the Land of Israel and who brought their teachings, preach: 
ing, and wisdom to their brethren in the Diaspora.2* Josephus also bears 
witness to the study of Torah and its homiletic exposition in the syn 
gogues on the Sabbaths (Against Apion II, 175; Antiquities XVI, 43) as do 
the books of the New Testament (Mark 1:21-22; 6:2; and Luke 4:15 ff. 31; 
6:6; 13:10; John 6:59; 18:20 etc.). Elsewhere Philo attests to the gatherings 
of the communities of worshipers in Egypt on holidays and festivals (in ad 
dition to the Sabbaths) in the synagogues. For example, in his work 
Flaceus (116-118) he describes the custom of his brethren to live in sukkot 
(‘booths,” or ‘tabemactes’) for the entire festival. The Jews also come to- 
gether for festive gatherings that 
































ake place in the synagogues—during 





tn Greek, ‘the philosophy of ther futher.” a term 
refer tothe Jewish Holy Scriptures. See Moses 216; On the Creation | 28; Special Laws, 
Book It 61 ative Life 28. It seems that Philo thoegh this custor fo he ancient, 10 
have begun with Moses; se Hypothetica 7:12; cp. Eusebius Praeparatie Evangelica, VI 1.1, 
3594-3608. See also Josepbas, Against Apion I, 10, 17S; Acts 15:21; M. Meg. end of ch. 
Y. Meg. 4, 7S: Targum Pseudo-Jonathan on Exodus 1820; Yatkut Shimoni, Exodus 408 
(Parathat Vayakhel). There is no doubt thatthe traditions which attributed this practice of 
tathering inthe synagogues on the Sabbath fo Moses were intended to make ita force of 
compelling sanctity and they im no way relate to the pure historic truth, 

Btn the source: 6 npcoBirepor wal x ds duneipiratos and Wikewive 
Hypothetica 7:11 & 13; Contemplative Life 67. He was chosen as President of the ceremony 
(6 0890s) who would teach those assembled chapters fromm the Holy Scriptures (rd Le 
Yodiiara), repeat the material aloud with them, and interpret the material thoroughly 
Placidly and pleasantly, Finally be would conclude with a ceremonial rendition of psalms of 
Praise and glory to the Creator, in which the congregation also took an active part (bid 


by Philo on other occasions to 
























25 Compare it with the introduction to Ben Sira, see M.H. Segal, The Complete Ben Sina 
erusalem, 1959), p. 1 (in Hebrew). See iso. Y. Amit, “Philo's Homilies on Feat and Love 
and their Relation to Palestinian Midrashim’ Zion 30 (1962): 47-60 (in Hebrew): ¥. Ami. 
Philo of Alexandra.” in Diaspora, . 240 
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which there certainly are ceremonial readings of the Torah” That there was 
1 special festive character during the days of the Festival of Sukkot we also 
know from the Jewish community at Edfu (Apollinopolis Magna) from a 
defective papyrus document of the second century C.B. (CPJ, Ill, 452a), 
where “a pannychis of the Feast of Tabernacles” was held, This apparently 
refers to simhat bet ha-shoevah (the Water Drawing Festival) 8 These fes 
tivals were also observed in the synagogue of the Jews of Berenice in 
Cyrenaica along with the New Moon feasts and other festivals.” There is 
no doubt that Sukkot's centrality in the lives of the Diaspora communi 
in general and in the worship of God in the synagogues in particular 
stemmed from the importance of this Festival in the Jerusalem Temple from 
the First-Temple period and especially the Second-Temple after the 
Covenant ceremony by Ezra and Nehemiah. This was particularly evident, as 
we have said, in the festive convocations held on the basis of their similar 
ity to the fulfillment of the commandment of haghel (“Assemble Me the 
people”) for the purpose of reading the Torah. Not for nothing did the en 
mies of Israel in Alexandria choose to attack the Jews and their synagogues 
in the years 38, 41, and 115 C.E. specifically on the Festival of Sukkot (see 
below). 

‘The functioning of the Great Jewish Synagogue in Alexandria as a 
house of prayer in which ceremonial holy Torah-reading convocations were 
held accompanied by public blessings led by a special memuneh 
appointee") and a hazzan is wel illustrated in the Talmudic tradition (¥. 
Sukkab 5, 55a; B. Sukkah, 51). The fact that the congregation praying in 
the synagogue “did not sit mixed but rather each craft by itself," is indicative 
not only of the internal structure of the community but also of this organi 
zation’s view of the status of the Torah reading and the accompanying cere 
monial blessings." 

The central place of the synagogues in Jewish religious life ipso facto 
also gave them central place in the social and organizational life of the 
‘Jews, with all of the influences and the legislative and judicial consequences 
resulting therefrom. Not in vain did Teherikover determine that whenever the 
existence of a synagogue is mentioned in a place of Jewish settlement, one 
‘ean also assume that an orderly and recognized communal organization ex 

Such an institution can be erected only where a sizable Jewish 
























































7 On the plots agains the symap 
see below 

28 For details onthe special importance ofthe Festival of Tabemactes in te life ofthe 
Jewish communities of the Hellenistic Roman Diaspora, see Stern's explanations of that 
document See also Kasher, pp 153-154 (English e. pp. 165-167). 

2 See C1G, $361-5862: REG, LX (1949): 283, 2866, 

39 See Kasher, pp. 311-314 (English ed. pp. 349.355) 

31 See CPJ, pp. 7M. and also Kasher, pp. 104-106 (English ed. pp. 106-107). 


ues in Alexandtia during the Festival of Tabemaces, 
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community required its services, which means that the synagogue was situ: 
ated at the very heart of the area of settlement, a Jewish residential area such 
as a town or village, or a neighborhood or quarter of a large city. Any 
Jewish community with a synagogue must number at least some tens of 
families, for it would otherwise be difficult to understand how that commu: 
nity could build such a structure and maintain it properly. The erecting and 
building of a synagogue certainly required considerable sums of money and 
the existence of communal funds to underwrite its organized activity 
Furthermore, one cannot ima, 
tution without goven 


























inc the erection and operation of such an insti 





nent authorization, especially not in a country with a 
centralized, absolutist regime such as Egypt in the Ptolemaic and Roman 
period. In addition, we can also conclude that the synagogue building, in 
cluding the land on which it was erected, was community property owned by 
all the Jewish residents of the place, Its erection and regular ongoing opera 








tion could not take place without the existence of an organized religious and 
‘communal lea thorized by the 





\dership recognized by the authorities and a 
Jewish community itself to make decisions and act in its name.22 All this 
adds up to the conclusion that the existence yogue clearly points to 
the existence of an organized, well-established Jewish community 

‘What is known of most of Egyptian synagogues comes, as stated, from 














epigraphy. These con 





st primarily of dedicatory inscriptions placed in the 








synagogues or upon their gates in honor of the royal family at the time. 


These inscriptions cat 





teach us not only about the right of decision 
(the ‘psephisma’) which the local Jews possessed, but also about their orga 
nizational structure. This organiza ccessary, for without it they 
would not have been able to make and implement even the simplest deci 
sion, such as dedicating an inscription in honor of the royal house. The ter 
‘ommunities that 














minology adopted in those inscriptions, as far as the 
‘erected the synagogue are concerned, isin keeping with the accepted official 
rules relating to organized local organizations, The formulations such as 


“The Jews of place such and such” or “The Jews from place so and so 











sted 10 a Jewish in 
dependent organization separate from the local community organization by 
whose name the community was called (see note 31 above). The legal basis 
for such an organization could only be with governmental permission 
which recognized the right of the Jews “to live by their ancestral laws,” a 


pts 








right which was also given to other ethnic communities 





22 The right to make a cormmunity decision (gown) was characteristic right granted 
to bodies organized and tecopsized by the central authorities; see Kasher, in a number of 
places 

33 About this version in anti. 
2:18 & VU, 1207 
usages of the f 





in general, sce for example, Arran, Anabasis 1, 4:17, 
G. 1.4, 390: BCH 44 (1920): 73, No.4 et al. ula Inthe 
rinection with Diaspora Jewry, see for example, Jewish 
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‘The permission to erect a synagogue and hold regular activities was, in 
pra -onditional and obviously dependent upon official recognition by 
the central authorities of the synagogue's status as a ‘holy place," which en- 
joyed protection against desecration (the right of asylia).™* One of the in 
scriptions from an unidentified community in Lower Egypt (C/J, Il 
1449=CPYJ, Ill, 1449) confirms the existence of this right in the clearest way 
“By order of the Queen and King, in place of the previous tablet of the dedi- 
cation of the house of prayer, let there be written above what had been writ 
ten below 




















‘ng Ptolemy Euergetes [proclaimed] the house of prayer as a 
(Gov\ov), At the bottom of the inscription there appear a few words 
in Latin—"The King and Queen have ordered (this).” Scholars are divided 
over whether the reference is to Queen Zenobia of Palmyra and her son (270 
C.B,) of to the last Ptolemaic Queen, Cleopatra VII and her son Caesarion.'S 
In any © to the right of asylia already given 
{o the synagogue in the days of Ptolemy III Euergetes I (247-221 B.C.E.) 
ymmunity and the early 














3e, the later inscription rel 











This date thus reveals the antiquity of the local co 
royal recognition of its sanctity. A papyrus document from Alexandrou 
Nesos in the Faydm of 218 B.C-E, (CPJ, I, 129) also verifies, albeit indi 
rectly, the right of asylia which protected the local synagogue in such a 
arly a period, The document is arranged as a petition of an anonymous 
woman who complained that a local Jew named Doroth 
k and demanded justice be done, From her charge, it turns out that when 
she called out for help, Dorotheus fled to the synagogue with the ite. With 
party, the stolen cloak was deposited with the 
edict would be decided. The very fact 















the involvement of a thi 





nakaros of the synagogue until the v 
that the item was deposited with the nakoros (the one in charge of the set 
vices, the maintenance and supervision of sacred property) attests to the 
right of asylia which the place enjoyed. Another inscription, f 
Alexandria itself, n 
plohos), in which the loc: 





rentioned the existence of a ‘sacred precinct’ (b le 








house of prayer’ stood along with the struc 
tures or installations appended to it (ré ovyetpovra) which we shall discuss 
later. The very definition of the area as a “sacred precinct’ indicates the power 





Antiguties X1,338: XI, 126, 150; XIV, 213, 234, 242, 246, 260,263, 

34 tn this 
asylum in ancient Egypt, ee F. V. Woess, Dar Asyiwesen Agyptent. in der Prolemderzet 
(Munchen, 1923), M.1- Rostotzelf, Social and Economic History of the HelleisticWorld 
(Oxford, 1941). pp. 899 ff. See-also on this right given to the synagogues, W. Schrage 
owwayiays,” in Theologisches Warterbuch zum Newen Testament, vl. p. 285, nos. 175 
177; Keawss, pp. 2264 

S For details sce: CU, Ml, 9. 144; and Hkewise Henge, p, 169, ote 2 

36 For full details on this document, sce Kasher, pp. 137-138 (English ed. pp. 146-148), 





64; XVI. 28, 60,163 


tly places. On the right 
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of the sanctity afforded it and those in need of the religious services which 
the structures and installations erected therein provided. This picture also 
finds verification in Philo's writings about the synagogues in Alexandria of 


his day (Flaccus 48, and compare Gaius 137) as well as the epigraphic evi- 
dence touching upon other synagogues throughout the Hellenistic-Roman 
Diaspora.%? The fact of the existence of non-Jewish ‘sacred places’ in 
Alexandria that also enjoyed asylia, indicates that the synagogues were com. 
parable to them in status in this regard. They enjoyed protection by virtue of 
orders and dectees of the central authorities and not of the urban authori 
ties—the sworn enemies of the Jews."* Very instructive in this context is 
the fact that the synagogue in Arsino8-Crocodilopolis was erected on a plot 
of land whose official legal definition was ‘sacred land! (cepa yi), It was 
istered in the local land registry at the end of the second century B.C 
(CPJ. 1, 134) to indicate that the synagogue w 

















recognized as a ‘sacred 
place’ in the eyes of the authorities and placed on par with other sacred sites 
in the city 

Information about structures and installations connected with synagogue 
buildings have survived from a number of places in Egypt. In Xenephyris in 
the northwest Delta, a *gate-house’ (muiv) was mentioned upon which had 
‘a dedicatory inscription in honor of King Ptolemy VIII Physcon Euergetes II 
(145-116 B.C.E,) affixed to it by the local community (C1, Il, 1440=CP/, 
TH, 1440). Since normally such a structure was erected at the entrance of 
compound which surrounds the main building for purposes of protection and 
supervision, one can conclude that the synagogue at Xenephyris stood on a 
plot of land surrounded by a wall or a stone fence so that the gate-house 











lowed supervision of those who came there.®” It is very logical to posit that 
the plot was called a ‘sacred precinct’ or a “sacred plaza’ (6 ‘epi 

Tepiohos) as in the instance noted above. The mention of buildings or ap- 
urtenances (rd cvyxipovra) but without details, is expressed in the dedica. 
tory inscription in honor of King Ptolemy VIII in the synagogue at Nitriai 
which is surely Natrun on the western desert border of the Egyptian Delta 
(CU, Il, 1442 = CPJ, IIL, 1442). In Athribis in the eastern Delta, there is 
mention in a private dedication inscription, apparently to Ptolemy VI 

















7 See Cll I, 738 (Phocaea}; CU, , 752 (Thyateira). Compare Sukenik’s comments on 
the finds from the synagogues of Milets, Priese, Siobi and Dura-Europos, see Sukenik, 
ASPG, pp. 40, 42, 49,79, 83. The same bald forthe synagogues i the Land of Irae, sch 
26 Capernaum, Chorazin, and Naaran (ibd, p, 8,22, 28). The right of asylum is indirectly 
also indicated by the writings of Josephus (Jewish Antiquities, XIV, 261; XV, 163-164) in 
relation to the synagogues inthe cites of Asia Mince. 

Cp. for example. Gaia, 150-151; Flacear $1. For complete details on religious ie in 
Alexandria, including mentions of the temples and the places of rtual-wrship, ee at engih 
P.M. Fraser, Polemaic Alexandria, vo. (Oxford, 1972), p. 189 
29 See M. Maas. 3:6: M. Erb. 8c: M.Sotah 89 
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Philometor (180-145 8.C.E.), of an exedra structure contributed by some 
family or other and appended to the synagogue building (C1J, I, = CPJ, Il, 
1444).4° In a papyrus document (CPJ, Ul, 432) from Arsinoi 
Crocodilopolis of 113 B.C.E., prepared as an official accounting of the in- 
come and expenses relating to the city water supply, two local synagogues 
were mentioned among the largest of the water consumers. The large water 
bill may indicate that they had a few water installations stch as migwaot for 
ritual-purity immersions, water basins for ritual washing of the hands and 
for drinking, and perhaps even installations for the household needs of the 
Jews living nearby.*! It is very plausible that in the protected “sacred 
precinct’ of the syn: mmunity archive in which 
Jews deposited for safekeeping ‘papers’ and documents of importance (wills, 
contracts, deeds and the like). ? It was also customary to preserve in the 
archives the genealogical lists of the members of the community and espe- 
ly of those eligible to marry into the priesthood.*® The monies for sacred 

auses and the contributions of the half-shekels collected 10 be sent to 
Jerusalem were also deposited there, and also, of course, the community 
funds for underwriting the life of the community itself To the extent th 
in different communities there were permanent religious courts, of the sort 
we have found in Alexandria, itis logical to assume that they a 
the synagogue.** The accepted opinion is that the court in Alexandria 
was organized along the lines of the Great Sanhedrin, which sat in the 
Chamber of Hewn Stones in the Jerusalem Temple, and is the basis for the 
tradition that the Great Synagogue in Alexandria had seventy (or seventy- 








ygue there also was a ci 





























40 The exedra was an enirance hall portico o arcade built at an appendage tothe rsin 
building, and itis known in the Greck ymnasia as well at in the Jewish commonal 
constuction inthe Hellenisic-Roman pero. For futher details sce Rasher, pp. 112-113 
(English cp. 116-117 

For an extensive discussion of this document, see Kashet, pp. 132-133, 135-136 
(Baglish ed. pp. 140-181, 189-148) 

* Papyrological evidence of ths ha survived from Alexandra, see: CPI, Ml, 143, There 
is a recollection of another Jewish archives in the Hellenistic Roman Diaspora from the 
Phrygian Hierapolis (C11, 77S). The fact that i Alexandeia thee also existed a parallel 
city archives (CPJ, Tl p. 9) and likewise in the Pheygian Hierapois (ce CU, I, 776, 7% 
779) may be indicative Of toe parle Tegal stats a nations recognized and protected 
by the force ofthe 

43 Se, for example, Against Apion, 31-36; Life 6. And sce Kasher, pp. 123, 151, 238,309 
(English ef, pp, 132, 162,262,347) 

See, for example, Philo, Galas 156-157, 216,201,312, 316; Special Laws, Book I 
Cp. further, Jewish Antiquities XIV, 110-113, 227; XVI, 27-28, 45.160, 166172, 
Cicero, Pro Flacco 28. 66-67. For further details see Kasher, “Jerusalem as a Metropolis.” 
Cathedra 11 (1979: $1, noe 26 

45 See Tox. rah 4:6 (Zackermandel edition, p. 23); Tos. Ket. 3:1 (ibid, p. 263): B. Ket 
25a, And see also §. Lieberman, Toeftski-Feshutah, Moed (Subhah) (New York, 1962), 
Bp W89-90; iid, Peak p. 182: and Jewish Antiguties XIV, 235,260. 
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ven if we have our reservations about that detail, ar- 
guing that the similarity is only based upon the sanctified Biblical model 
mentioned in Numbers 11:16," we cannot ignore the actual existence of a 
similarity. After all, the Talmudic traditions about the Great Sanhedrin in 
Jerusalem also aver that its composition was on the basis of that very 
Biblical model itself.** Be that as it may, the functioning of the Great 
Synagogue in Alexandria as the seat of the community religious court, 
according to the Talmudic tradition, can strengthen our argument above 
arity of synagogues and the Temple in Jerusalem.*? 


one) seats of 














concerning the simi 





As stated above, Philo tells of the synagogue’s use each and every 
Sabbath also as a *house of study’ (615a0xah 





1a) for learning good sense, 
humaneness, temperance and righteousness, fear of God, holiness, and every 





virtue by which one's duties toward God and man can be discerned (Moses, 
I, 216). In his work On the Embassy to Gaius (115), he praises and glories 
in the tutors and instructors that have always existed in all the Jewish com: 
munities, enjoined to instruct in the Written Torah and the Oral Torah, to 
teach one both about the educational and scholarly ceremonial-festive activi 
going daily activities that took place within the 
synagogue or the nearby structures. 

The protection of the public using the synagogues and their inst 
could in no way be adequate if based only upon the right of asyli 
the place and its precinct. The right to assemble itself had to be lega 
valid, properly formulated, and publicly known. Indeed, Philo a few times 





ties and also about the 0 









stressed that the gatherings of the Jews in their synagogues were permitted 
by law, and that the known prohibitions of assembly that had been inst 


tuted since the days of Julius Caesar and Augustus did not apply to them.*° 


Y. Sukkah $Sa; Tos. SuAkah 4:6 (Zuckermandel edition, 198) B, Sukkah Sib, And 
1e, for example, Schirer, vol. 2, .211; 8. Hoenig, The Great Sanhedrin, The History and 
Activities of the Great Beth inthe Days ofthe Second Temple (Jerusalem, 1961), pp. 87 
8 (in Hebrew), See Kasher. p. 310M (English ed. pp. 349 fF) 

47 See ¥, Efron, Studies of the Hasmoncan Peried (Tel Aviv, 1980), pp. 268, 287 and. 
note 135 (in Hebrew 











4 See, for example, Mishnah Stahedsin 15 
‘The similarity motif was od even in relation tothe glory ofthe synag 
Similac linguistic style. “Whoever didnot sce the ds nade of Alexandria never in bis 
life saw the the glory of lraet” (Y. Sukkah SSa:) as was said ofthe Temple of lerusalem: 
‘Whoever didnot sce the glory of 
structure” (B. Subkah S16) and “Whoever 
a beaut strcture”(B. Baba Batra 4 
30 on Lex Julia Caesaris de Colepts. see Suetonius, Julius 42:3; ibid, Augustus 1:32, And 
se the comprehensive survey of Z. Yav (Caesar and His Public Image (London, 
this, see Placeut 5, 135-136; Gaius 156 311 
312, 316; cp. Josephus, Jewish Antiguiier XIV. 213-216, and see also: E, Schier 
Geschichte des judischen Volkes im Zeitater Jesu Christi (Leipzig, 1909). pp. 6 
‘Smallwood, Philo. pp. 205-206,236237; 1. H. Levi, Studies in Jewish Hellenism (Jer 
1960), pp. 102 fF, 198 (in Hebrew) 


4; and Sehirer, vo. 2, p. 210, ne 











tare never in his life saw a magnificent 
ot sce Herod's structure never in his life saw 











1983), pp. 8596. As for what Philo wrine 
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Therefore he condemned the desecration of the synagogues as a “rev 
olutionary innovation and an abomination that has never been done” 
(Flaccus 41). His emphasis on “the revolutionary innovation” which was 
strongly expressed in a number of his attestations, was intended to protest 
against the desecration of Jewish sancta or to denounce and condemn the 
damage to their laws in general.5! Not for naught did Philo raise the alarm 
at the danger of the Alexandrine precedent for the Jewish communities in the 
Roman Empire (Flaccus 45-47, 152; Gaius 346): The desecration of the 
synagogues in Alexandria was expressed in practice in many ways; syna 
gogues were seized and plundered (Flaccus 52, 123), which is obvious from 
the information about the banishment of the Jews from four of the city's 
neighborhoods t small neighborhood in the eastern scetion of the 

cy (Flaccus 55 ff, & 171; Gaius 121 ff). The seizure of the synagogues in 
the four neighborhoods was also accompanied by their destruction and razing 
to the very foundations, including the burning of the structures made of 

j\0-AEcfvood (Gaius 132-133). This was made possible by virtue of the fact that 
cooperative non-Jews also lived in those neighborhoods. On the other hand, 
the attack on the synagogues in the residential area with a dense Jewish 
population was not accompanied by such acts of destruction and arson 
(because of the absence of cooperating enemies living there), but it was 
expressed by the removal of the dedicatory plaques, the various shields and 
steles in honor of the emperors (Flaccus $3; Gaius 133) and especially by 
the erection of images of Emperor Caligula, and in the Great Synago; 
large bronze statue (Flaccus 41, 43, 51; Gaius 134ff.). It should be pointed 
‘out that the disturbances in Alexandria continued through the entire month 
of September (38 H.C.E.) and reached their climax during the Feast of 
Tabernacles (Flaccus 1 16ff.). That is to say, they continued through the en: 
tire Jewish holiday period, when Jewish communal life was especially 
lively. In 4.E£C.E,, the disturbances were renewed twice: first atthe begin- 
ning of the year with Jewish instigation which began immediately after the 
death of Caligula, and second, in the months of September-October with 
reek instigation.*? It is reasonable to posit that, as in 38 49.C.E., the 
zeks directed their attack upon the Jewish community specifically during 
the holiday period in order to do damage to their sancta and their religious 
sensitivities in the most painful and malicious way. It could not have been 



































152, 157, 165, 208, 292, 300, 333, The 
ns of the verb veurepiC 






51 See, for example 

52 Also, the restoration of thie righs to the Jews of Alexandra, and foremost among, 
them the defense of the things sacred to them and the laws of their forefathers, was 
considered a paradigm anda legal, mmtable eorm throvghowt the Empire. Not incie 
did Emperor Claudivs also pobish slongside his Alexandnan Edict lewsh Anigiis, Book 
XIX, 280-285), his Ecumenical Edit (tid, 286-291, 2 

53 Por complete details on this, see Kasher, pp. 247-249 (English ed. pp. 2 
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accidental that the period of the “battle of the Romans against the Jews” in 
the ‘War of Quietus’ also took place during the holiday period, and most 
likely was done with the cooperation and inspiration of the hostile Greek 
population in Alexandria, 

In sum, the Jewish synagogues in ancient Egypt were erected on the ba- 
|sis of similarity to the Temple in Jerusalem as a place of prayer and gather- 


fab sun, hey stat at thc fhe day wish communal 
1s 10 wonder, then, that in days of calamity the synagogues were the fic 
and primary targets forthe attack and malevolece of Israel's enemies 


The date ofthe publication ofthe Eict by the poverior, Lopas—the 13th of October 
115 C.E.—may allude to this, since itis the terminus ante gem forthe outbreak of the 
Aistarbances. See CPJ. I, 435: E. Fuchs, “The Revolt of the Jews in Egypt, 115-117 CE. in 
Light ofthe Papyri"in D. Rokeah, ed, Jewish Rebllions inthe Time of Trajan, 115-117 CE 
(Jerusalem: Zalman Shazar Center, The Hisorical Society of leracl, 1978), pp. 12446 (in 

























SYNAGOGUES IN BABYLONIA IN THE TALMUDIC PERIOD 


ISAIAH GAFNI" 





The Babylonian Talmud records the following statement, which, while 
somewhat enigmatic, nevertheless suggests a unique status for the syna 
gogues of Babylonia, in comparison to their counterparts in the Land of 
Israel: “Rav Assi said: Synagogues in Babylonia are built ‘with a stipula 
tion’ (xan $2) and nevertheless they may not be treated disrespectfully” (B 
Megillah 28b). The ‘stipulation’ here, following Rashi’s commentary, is 
that upon their establishment it was understood that they may be used for 
certain non-sacral purposes, as oppose 
the following baraita lists precisely what is permitted 
the synagogue: 














to synagogues in Palestine, where 
id forbidden within 





Our Rabbis taught: “Synagogues! must not be treated disrespectfully: One 
‘cannot eat in them, drink in them, dress up in them, stroll about in them 





nor enter them in hot weather to get out of the sun or in rainy weather 10 
‘escape the rain, nor eulogize in them a private eulogy; it is, however, per 
missible to read (ic. Torah] in them and stody in them and speak a 
public eulogy in them.” R. Judah said: “When [are these laws applic: 
able}?—when they [ie. the synagogues) are in use, but in their destroyed 
state you leave them and allow the grass to grow in them, and the grass is 
not plucked s0 as to cause anguish, 














Ray Assi's statement regarding the uniqueness of Babylonian synagogues is 
thus intended as a qualification of the above prescription that regulates syna- 
‘gogue behavior, although the various medieval talmudic commentators dis 
agree as to what he precisely meant. It is unclear whether the special 
‘stipulation’ regarding Babylonian synagogues indicates they may be used 
for non-sacral purposes only once they have been destroyed (unlike 
Palestinian synagogues), or that even when they are functioning synagogues 











"This essay was orginally polished in A. Kasher. A. Oppenheimer, and U. Rappapor, 
s,, Synagogues in Antiquity (Jerusalem, 1987), pp. 155-162 (in Hebrew). It has been 
translated by the author and with the permission of Yad Izhak Ben Zi 

"Ms, Munich rads: 73 (synagogues and houses of stay), as do other 
manuscripts and medieval commentators: ef. Digduge Soferim ad loc, p. 145, the addition of 
‘batel midrashot” also appear ia the parallel ia Y Megilsh 3:4, 4a 

25 Megillah 28a-b; cf. Tosefta Megillah 2:18 (ed. Lieberman, p. 353) and Y Megillah 34 
74a; for a discussion of the baraita cf Lieberman, Toseftaki-Fshatah, Mocd (New York, 
1962), pp. 1162-11664 
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the structures may be utilized for certain non-sacral purposes. Whatever the 
original intention in Rav Assi’s statement, one thing is apparent; someone, 
at some time, considered the formal status of synagogues in Babylonia to be 


different from that of their Palestinian counterparts, While we might never 








successfully uncover any explicitly cited ‘stipulation’ r 
tions behind the very building of synagt 
nevertheless may be raised, did syn: 





ding the inten 
gues in Babylonia, the question 








nian Babylonia perform a 





different social function or operate in a communal context that would sug. 
‘gest a social setting at variance from that of other synagogues, whether i 
Palestine or the Greco-Roman diaspora? It is this question that serves as the 
focus of the follow es, at the outset, certain methodologi: 
cal observations and words of caution, which relate to the broader question 
of any historian’s attempt to recover Babylonian Jewish social history 
Research on the social life and communal structure of Palestinian Jews 











ig study. It re 











under Roman and Byzantine rule has a varied corpus of source material from 
in. Although the problems re- 





which a fairly convin 





picture can be 


ature for historical purposes have be 





lating to the use of rabbinic lite 
recognized and enunciated by scholars of various disciplines, this literature 
ism in Late Antiquity in a vac 
the sing 


does not present itself to the historian of Jud 





‘uum. For many questions, it serves neither e source of informa. 
tion nor even as the prin 
and the Greco-Roman diaspora in late antiquity is a case in point. Alongside 


the numerous rabbinic lit ogues and their functions, 


ary one. The history of synagogues in Palestine 








we have a wealth of parallel, non-Jewish, literary sources—contempora 


neous with rabbinic sources but nevertheless from a different vantage point 





or for decidedly tendentious reasons—that describe what others saw as 
happening in the synagogues. These sources include, of course, the 
numerous Christian references to synagogue activity—from the New Testa 
‘ment to the writings of Church fathers—even the vehement anti-synagogue 
polemics evinced, for example, in the writings of John Chrysostom.5 To 








these we can add the numerous legal issues relating to the synagogue and its 





For a list of both opinions among various medieval commentators cf, Talmudic 
Encyclopedia, ol. 3 Gerusalem, 1981), p. 195 and notes 193-197 (in Hebrew), 

# See, for example: J. Newsser, “History and the Stody of Talmadie Literature” The Alan 
Bronfman Lecture, Shaar Shamayien Synagogue. Montreal 1978; W. 8. Green, "Whats in & 
Name"?—The Problematic of Rabbinic Biography.” in hes to Ancient Judaism 
Theory and Practice vo. |, e8. W. S. Green, (Missoula, MT Scholars Press, 1978), pp. 7. 
06; D. M. Goodblatt, “Towards the Rehabilitation of Talmudic History.” in B. M. Bokser, 
History of Jedaism—The Next Ten Years (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981), pp. 31-44% L, 
Levine, The Rabbinic y Uerusalem-New York 
1989), pp. 16-20; J. Frac ok io the Future” Jewish 
Studies 30 (1990): 21-3 

5 Much ofthe material has been cl 




















Roman Palestine in Late A 
esearch on the Aggadic Story: A 
on Hebrew 

















ted and examined in Cohen, “Evidence: 
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leadership, taken up in the Roman Imperial legislation of the time ® Ye 
third literary component of the non-Jewish sources on synagogues are the 
references to the Jewish institution found in the Greek and Latin writings of 
pagan authors.” Most of # 

involved in the study of the ancient synagogue, whereas our own generation 
has been enriched by the mass of archaeological evidence concerning 
synagogues. These discoveries are indispensable nat only for examining the 
development of the synagogue in all its physical manifestations, but also as 
a control for appraising rabbinic of non-rabbinic influences that ar 

in the structure. Furthermore, the archacological evidence enables scholars to 
establish the general position of the rabbis within Palestinian Jewish 














se sources were available to our predecessors 














society. Much of this holds true, albeit to a lesser degree, when discussing 
diaspora Judaism. While we have archaeological evidence of synagogues in 
the diaspora, this amounts to much less than what has been unearthed in 
Israel. But luckily, archaeological 
information about diaspora synagogues. Ri 

to Palestinian ones, and clearly some 








nce is not our sole source of 





0 Ie 





al decrees relate to 
diaspora synagogues no less thi 
Christian or pagan authors have the 
before them, 

All this changes radically when focusing on the role of the synagogue in 
the largest of all Jewish diaspora commu 
Babylonia. Here our information derives from one source alone, the 
Babylonian Talmud, Indeed, physical evidence of these structures is non 











ies of late antiquity, the Jews of 





existent, and few Christian authors writing 
the Jews there (e.g... Aphrahat)—supply us with any 


smount of material available for the synagogues of 





ast of the Euphrates—not even 









thing remo 
the western world, Needless to say, therefore, our ability to derive hard real: 
ly diminished. The nature of our 





ity from this unique literary so\ 
sole source requires not only a careful preliminary textual, philological and 
literary analysis, but we must constantly distinguish between two types of 

asmuch as the Bavii follows and 











synagogue discussions in the Bavli, I 
| mishnaic and other early Palestinian sources on syna- 
ny of these discussions are only academic 
lier, Palestinian statements. These have the 





elaborates on 
gogues, we must realize th 
and hypothetical analyses of 
aim of establishing halakhic principles and guidelines—regardless of 
whether these guidelines accurately reflect the historical n-leben of 
Sasanian Babylonia, For our purposes, the stories of 
bout their synagé 

















\gogue reality 
Babylonian sages a 








Jes are far more important. Although 








See Linder, and listings wader ‘Spa 

See M. Stern, Greek und Latin Au 
1974-1984), and listings under ‘Synagogue,’ “Archisynagopus: aod “Prosenche” inthe index 
‘of subjects ia vol. 3, 


eve” inthe subject index. p 





rs on Jews and Jadairm, vols. 1-3 (Jerusalem, 
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itis certain that these stories contain a legendary component that may render 
the vast majority of events described totally unhistorical, it is no less prob- 


able that a certain perception of the synagogue—one which relates to what 
the storytellers assumed was the obvious activity taking place in the syna: 
‘gogue—clearly presents us with solid information concerning the nature of 
synagogue life in Babylonia. Moreover, to the extent that Babylonian and 





Palestinian sources preserve parallel accounts or commentaries on earlier 
sources relating to synagogues, a comparison of the contents of these ver- 
sions may often reflect the different settings and realia familiar to each of the 
transmitters, This comparison may enable us to identify Babylonian reality 
‘unknown to and therefore lacking in the parallel Palestinian version. Indeed, 
itis precisely through such a process of comparison, and with all the above- 
stated reservations notwithstanding, that a particular picture of Bi 
mudic sto 











ylonian 





synagogues emerges from the Babylonian ta 
gogue life and activity. Moreover, these stories may shed light not only on 
the nature of Babylonian synagogue activity, but also on the organization 
and authority structure of the Babylonian Jewish communi 

Much has been written about synagogues serving not only as centers of 
worship (that is, prayer) in their earliest Palestinian settings, but also about 





ss concerning syna 











as a whole. 











their role as the nucleus of local communal life,* providing the population 
® Synagogues can serve as the location for 
courts of law, the collection of local charity funds, a hostel, a banquet hall 
‘place of refuge and a local primary-level schoolhouse, To the extent that 
some formal form of worship played a part in synagogues of the Second: 
‘Temple period, this frequently focused on the reading of the Torah 
struction of the Law, either by means of a translation and elaboration of the 
text or in the form of a public sermon. Indeed, the question of how early we 














can identify fixed and obligatory prayer as a function of the synagogue has 
repeatedly been raised, most recently and forcefully in a major study by E 

Fleischer. He not only raises doubts regarding the very establishment of a 
fixed prayer system in Second-Temple Palestine,"" but categorically states 








¥ See §, Zeitlin, “The Tefillah, The Shemoneh Esrek: An Historical Study of the First 
Canonization ofthe Hebrew Liturgy.” JOR $4 (1963-1964). 228-238, Baron, p. 28010; S 
Safrai, “The Synagogue,” in S. Sarai and M, Stern eds, The Jewish People in the First 
‘Century, vol. (Philadelphia, 1976), pp. 942.984, 











Levine, SLA. 14 
'0 See Z. Safrai, “Communal Functions of the Synagogue in Eretz Israel during the 
Mishaaic and Talmudic Periods” in S. Schmit, ed, Memorial Volume for Mordechai Wier, 
erusalem: Yavnch, 1981), pp. 230-248 (in Hebrew) (=Z. Safral, ed. The Ancient 
Synagogue, Collected Articles (erasalem, 1986), pp. 105-124) {Iti aso translated jn this 
volume —Eds | f. Baron, p. 286: "In a word, the synagogue focalized in ise the whole 
‘omsmual fe of Jewry, and tha besate the culminating expression of Jewish autonomy 

"1 E. Fleischer, "On the Besinnings of Obligatory Jewish Payer.” Tare 59 (1989-1990): 
397-441 (in Hebrew). 
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that “the early synagogue, in all the authentic sources, was not a place of 
prayer but a forum for public gatherings and for reading and studying the 
Law and the Prophets." 

Be that as it may, the picture reflected in the Bavli is dramatically 
different from the varied communal roles commonly ascribed to the 
synagogues of Palestine and the Greco-Roman diaspora, A systematic 
review of all synagogue stories in the Bavli shows that the dominant— 
almost exclusive—activity described as taking place within the confines of 
the synagogue is prayer, and sometimes the reading of the Torah, Moreover, 
the Bavli frequently alludes en passant to the synagogue asa place of prayer, 
While linking most other manifestations of communal activity listed 
{o other frameworks or authority structures within Jewish Babylon 

few examples ofthis one-dimensional representation of the 














following are 
synagogue in the Bavli 





1. B Berakhot 7b; “Rav Isaac said to Ray Nahman: Why does the Master 
(you) not come to the synagogue to pray? He replied: I cannot [come], 

2, B Rosh Hashanah 24b: “There was a synagogue at Shaf ve-yateb in 
Nehardea that had a statue (andarta; Rashi: a statue of the king), and Ray. 
Samuel, Samuel's father and Levi would enter and pray there, and were n 
afraid of arousing suspicion (of idolatry) 

3, B Baba Batra 3b: “Rav Hisda said: One should not tear down a synagogue 
until another synagogue has been built. Some say this is out of fear of ne 
sligence (i.e, not fulfilling the plan to build another synagogue), and 
some say because of prayer (i.e. that prayer will be discontinued until a 
new synagogue is built)” This tradition, in passing, fears that the absence 
Of a synagogue will disrupt prayers, but makes no mention 

public functions that are likely 1o be neglected. 

4, B Berakhot 8: “Rava told his sons: *,.and do not walk in back of a 
synagogue while the congregation is praying. 

5. B Berakhot 30b; “Although there were thirteen synagogues in 
Tiberias—R. Ami and R. Assi did not pray except among the columns, the 
place where they would study.” (This is one of numerous examples 
purporting to describe a Palestinian setting, but possibly also reflecting 
the Babylonian reality with which the transmitters of the source were 
familiar) 

6, B Megillah 29: “Abaye said: At first I would study at home and pray in 
the synagogue, but when I heard what David (i.e. King David, author of 
Psalms) said: *O Lord I love the habitation [me’on] of Your house’ (Ps, 
26:8) I would study in the synagogue." In the parallel to this source, in B 
Berakhot 8a: “When I heard what R. Hiya b. Ami said in the name of 
Ulla—‘From the day the Temple was destroyed God has in His world only 
the four cubits of halakah'—I pray only where I study. 
















































This last source is interesting for a number of reasons, If we noted the ele- 
‘ment of learning or teaching as one of the major functions of the Palestinian 





id, Eng. Summary p. IV 
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synagogue, with prayer possibly establishing itself only later, in Babylonia 
the process may have been reversed. The synagogue serves primarily as a 
place of prayer, with other functions—such as learning—entering only later 
and with some difficulty. This process is apparent in yet another tradition, 
which describes two sages—Ravina and Rav Adda b. Matna—standing near 
akah with Rava. “It began to 
avily and they entered the synagogue, saying, We entered the syna- 
ie not because of the rain but because the halakic discourse requires a 
clear mind like a day of the north-wind” {that is, a clear day); (B Megillah 
28b). While the 
1¢ to get out of the rain, itis nevertheless noteworthy that the rab- 









gue and discussing a question of hi 
















question here was obviously the permissibility of entering a 








synagog 
bis make excuses for entering the synagogue for the purpose of studying, 
Moreover, the highlighting of prayer in the Babylonian synagogues 









points to what is lacking in those same traditions, namely, the projection of 
institution of Jewish communal life and the 








\gogue as the centr 
seat of its authoritative officers. Thus, for instance, much has been written 




















(on the “archisyni 
Greco-Ron 
position of 


found in sources relating to Palestine and the 





le some see this as referr 





nan diaspora." W 





ng to a particul 
¢, others consider the phrase to be 
ity.” This last use apparently is sup 





adership within the synagi 





synonymous with ‘head of the commu 
ported by the references to the office in the Theodosian Code, but the term 


may have taken on d rent localities." In Babylonia, 





erent meanings in di 








nowhere do we encounter any such link between officers connected to the 





ie and any role of communal authority. In fact, the Bavli hardly 


synagog 





even refers to such officers connected to the synagogue 
In general, the reality and activities connected with synagogue life 
essed far more in Palestinian sources than in the Bavli, even when the 
at hand does not relate directly to aspects of the synagogue. A 


mn of this may be found in t 














particular ca 
good illustrat 





he two traditions surrounding the 





attempt of Hananiah, the nephew of R. Joshua, to intercalate the calendar in 
Babylonia, only to be forced by the Palestinian authorities to back down.!6 
The context of the clash between Hananiah and the Palestinian messengers 
is strikingly different in the two versions. In the Bavli’s version, the mes 


ers literally pick a fight with him in the following manner: “They told 




















™ See Juster, pp, 450-483; Kraus, pp. 114121; and Scher, vo 434-436, 
us 1634 (Linder, ». 6p. 135); 16:13 (Linder, p. 202); 16:14 





Codex Theodos 





(Linder . 216); ef Linder, p 
'S The Bavli refers a few times o the Aazan in Babylonia: B Eruvin 74b, Berakhot $3, 

Arathin 6b Chazonel de-Pumbediha’ are missing in Arakbin 6b in Mss. Munich and Vatican 

119}; ef. M. D. Yadelowite. Jewish Life in Talmadic Times: Sefer Nehardea (Vilna, 1905, 

repr, Jerusalem 1971), p. 26 and n. 6 ‘who suggests that these references may 

be lst ations tothe original Ba ext. po 

"© B Berakhot 63a-b; Y Sanbedrin 1:2. 193 
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him; We have come to study Torah...He began to proclaim ‘unclean’ and 
they decreed: ‘clean,’ he proclaimed “forbidden,” and they—‘permissible 

He said to them: Why do you declare clean when I declare unclean?... hey 
said: Because you intercalate years and fix New Moons outside the Land of 
Israel.” The framework for this episode is obviously the ‘bet midrash,’ and. 















in fact after the clash erupts, Hananiah is warned that if he does not ac 
the demands of rs, he will be ‘excommunicated’ ( 





This phrase, in the Bavli, almost always alludes to a banishment from the 
bet midrash, and is the logical conclusion in the context presented in the 
Bavli.'7 Not so in the Palestinian Talmud, where tradition places the clash 
in a totally different context: “R. Yizhak arose and read in the Torah: These 
are the festivals of Hananiah, nephew of R. Joshua....R. Na 
completed (the haftarah); For out of Babylonia shall come Torah, and the 
word of God from Nehar Pekod"! For the Palestinian storyteller the public 
clash would naturally take place in a synagogue setting, whe 
Prophets are read publicly, and it is highly probable that the two versions in 
fact reflect the differences in communal life between the two Jewish centers, 
The probability that synagogues in Babylonia did not assume the same 
| position they occupied in Palestine and the Greco-Roman 




















ppora may also be adduced from the fact that, although persecutions were 
not unknown to the Jews of Parthia and Sasanian Babylonia, these attacks 








ygues to the degree that is apparent in the 
western communities. Synagogues were singled out for attacks both in 
econd-Temple Palestine as well as in the Egyptian diaspora,'® and it goes 
without saying that the synagogue became a primary target during the 
Byzantine period.'? Not so in Babylonia, where attacks against Jews- 
althe 
dey 














igh less frequent than in the Roman west—took place, but rarely 





ct local synagogues as a major target. During the middle of the first 
century C.E, the two major diaspora communities—the Jews of Alexandria 
in Egypt, and those residing in and around Seleucia in Parthia—felt the 
wrath of their neighbors vented upon them, While reports of the events in 
pt single out the synagogues of Ale! 


mob,2 











andria as a major target of the local 





the sources that describe the slaughter of fifty thousand Jews at 


Seleucia make no mention of synagogues.2! The same holds true for the 





7D, Goodbliat, “The Story ofthe Plot against R. Simeon 
351-361 (in Hebrew). 

18 Ja Judaca, sce the case ofthe synagogue at Caesarea, Josephus. Jewish War 2-285 
for the events in Roman Egypt in the days of Gaius Caligula see Pil, Gaus 134 

9 yen tothe extent that the Chistian R Felt 
thereby prevent the destruction of synagogues in the mame 
Theodosianus 16:8:9 and sce Linde, pp. 189-191 

20 Cf. Smallwood pp. 235-242 

ay 


smal HL" Zion 49 (1984) 

















melted to sntenene, and 
‘Christianity; cf Codex 











hus, Antiquities 18310379, 
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latter part of the period under discussion, the fifth and sixth centuries C.E 
While the harassment and even destruction of synagogues in the Byzantine 
world has been documented and frequently discussed,” the role of 





synagogues as targets of the Persian clergy in the Sasanian empire is far 

more subdued.* Sherira Gaon notes only one case of synagogues in 

Babylonia being closed down,** with the major targets of the persecutions 

there being the rabbis and Exilarch, accompanied by the destruction of batei 

‘midrash, religious decrees outlawing Sabbath, and in certain cases the for 
idren at the hands of Zoroastrian clergy 25 











conversion of cl 
Ina legal and formal sense as well, the synagogue in Palestine was iden 
tified with the community at large far more than in Babylonia, Palesti 
sources refer en passant to the synagogue as public property, belonging, 
equally to all residents of the community. Consequently, if a man has taken 
an oath to derive no benefit from another, he is forbidden not only to derive 
any advantage from that other person's private possessions, but also from 
those things that belong to the particular town: “And what are the things 
that belong to the town? The public squar 
the Ark [of the Law] and the Books of Scripture} (M. Nedarim 5:5) 
Although Palestinian sources also mention a “private synagogue,” these 
‘not the norm.% Respoasibility for building and maint 














he bath-house, the synagogue, 








synagogue is almost always assumed to have fallen on the en 
community. In contradistinction, the Bavli frequently refers to single per 
sonali -omplete control over their synagogues, and 
therefore having the authority to either tear it down or build another one. 
Examples of such authority include; Maremar and Mar Zutra rebuilt a sum: 
ing the winter and a winter synagogue during the summer 


jes and sages as having 








mer synagogue d 








The incident of» synagogue a C 
wider phenomenon, of J. Parkes, The Conf 
1934), pp. 166-168, 

For general overviews ofthese events, sce G. Widengren, “The Status ofthe Jews in 
the Sassanian Empire" ranica Antigua 1 (1961): 142M; 1. Newsne, A History ofthe Jews in 
Babylonia, vo. 5 (Leiden: Beil, 1970), pp. 60-89: it should be noted, however, thatthe 
persecution of Jews or Judaism in Satanian Babylonia wat nota standing and ongoing policy 
of the Zoroastrian church, but rather 2 sporadic phenomcoon. By and large a spirit of 
coetistence seems to have prevailed between Persians and Jews in the talmudie era see R 
Brody, “Judaism in the Sasanian Empire: A Case Study in Religious Coexistence.” [ra 
Judaica 2 (190): 52-62 

2 Iggeret R. Scherica Gaon, ed, B. M. Lewin, (Haifa, 1921) p. 97 

25 thi, pp. 94-97: Seder Tanai ve-Amoraim, ed. K. Kahan, (Frankfurt, 1935) p. 6 (00 
mention is made here of the detrction of synagogues); cf alvo Sefer Ha-Qabbalah, ed. 
D. Cohen, (Philadelphia, 1967) p. 31, which only refers to forced conversion. The Bavli 
refers only once to the destruction of synagogues (Yoma 10s), but as will be noted below 
this reference indeed points tothe role and satus attributed by the Babylonian rabbis to the 
synagogue 

 Mishnah Mepillh 3:2: Y Megilsh 3:4, 74a 


zum being bert in 388 is only one example 
i of the Church and the Synagogue (Londo, 
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(B Baba Batra 3b); Rav Ashi, who saw cracks in a synagogue at Mata 
Mehasya and tore the building down (ibid.); Rami b. Abba, who built 
synagogue and attempted to tear down another one to use the bricks and 
beams (B Megillah 26b); and one source records a gentile contributing to 
“the synagogue of Rav Judah” (B Arakin 6b). 

Is there an underlying reason for the different projections of the syna- 
gogue in the Palestinian and Babylonia sources? Quite possibly the answer 
may be found in the patterns of communal development among the Jews of 
abylonia, which appear to be strikingly different than those known to us 
from Jewish communities in the Roman world. The autonomous lifestyle 
granted the Jews of Babylonia at least as far back as the Parthians, seems to 
have led to the creation of uniquely Babylonian patterns of communal life 
and authority structures. The very same functions that were assumed by off 
cials attached to the local community and synagogue in Pa 
in much of the Roman Empire, seem to have been taken over in Babylonia 
by the centralized Jewish governing bodies—in particular the Exilarchate, 
and later the heads of the rabbinic institutions. Thus, for instance, I have 
elsewhere attempted to show that atleast a major component of the judiciary 
functioned—and was physically situated—either alongside the rabbinic 
academies?” or was attached to the court of the Exilarch.2* In a similar man: 
nner, charity was neither collected in Babylonia by anonymous gabbaim, nor 
linked at times to public appe 
frequently in the Bavli is th 














estine, as well as 











js made in the synagogue, What we find more 





fone or more of the well-known Talmudic 


sages is responsible for the local system of charity collection and disburse 
ment; indeed, the Bavii is not the least bit hesitant to declare a rabbis over: 
riding responsibility for these activities” 

If, indeed, the practical role of synagogues in B: 
‘comparison to that of their Palestinian counterparts, why the great stress in 
the Bavli regarding the antiquity of these synagogues? The phenomenon 
itself has been documented by A. Oppenheimer (see his article in this collec 
tion), and the results of that study dovetail quite nicely with what we have 














bylonia was limited in 











seen here. The references to the antiquity of the synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb 
in Nehardea, or of the synagogue at Hutsal where God's presence is to be 
found (B Megillah 29a), and likewise Daniel's synagogue (B Erubin 21a) 





do not stress any major role for those synagogues in contemporary 

2 Cl. 1, Gafnh, “Coun Cates inthe Babylonian Talmud: Literary Forms and Historical 
Limplications,” PAAJR 49 (1982) 23-40; see also D. M. Goodblat, Rabbinic Instraction tn 
Sasanian Babylonia (Leiden, 1975), p. 272, who deseibes the rabbinic disciples in Babylonia 
as “apprentice Lawyers’ who sit before ther mentors asthe later seve at juges 

2 See Beer, pp. 57-93 

29 B Megillah 27b; B Babs Batra Sb: B Baba Qamma 119; B Ketubot 67b; B Babs 
Qamma 93a. See also I. Gafni, The Jews of Babylonia inthe Talmudic Era: A Soc 
Cultural History Geresaler, 190), pp. 105-106 (in Hebrew), 
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Babylonian life. What they do stress, rather, is part of the all-embracing 
Babylonian Jewish preoccupation with the continuity of their communal ex 
istence, stretching as far back as the end of the First-Temple period, The 
rubble of the destroyed Temple was removed to Babylonia where it served as 
the building 

tion in the ongoi 















agogues, and this too serves as ammuni 
g debate between Babylonia and Palestine over iss 
supremacy and legitimacy.%® These sources on the antecedents of the 
Babylonian synagogues go hand-in-hand with the Babylonian claim to the 
longevity of the office of Exilarch, who was considered none other than a 
descendent of Jehoiakin, King of Judah.>! Through these claims, the 
Babylonians transferred to their own community the two social and religiou 
underpinnings of ancient Pale nd 
Monarchy. This will explain the frequency with which the Bavli identifies 
synagogues with the Temple: "And I was to them as a minor sanctuary’ 
(G20 272; Ezek. 11:16)—These are the synagogues and houses of study in 





s of 














nian Judaism, namely, Temple 











Babylonia” (B Megillah 29a). Wherever Israel was exiled, the shekinah ac 




















companied them ™...and where is it in Babylonia? Abbaye said: In the syna 





gogue of Hutsal and the synagogue of Shaf ve-yateb in Nehardea” (ibid,) 
This would also explain an interesting association between the two institu: 
tions found in the Bavli, namely, the laws of synagogues are frequently dis 
cussed in conjunction with the laws of the Temple, A lengthy discussion 





B Baba Batra 3b raises the question of tearing down a synagogue before a 
new one is built, Since the decision there prohibits such an act, the Bavli 
immediately asks: How could Baba ben Buta advise Herod to tear down the 
Temple before a new one was erected (B Baba Batra 3b-4a)? 

Yet another example of the Babyl 





in perception of a linkage between 
synagogue and Temple is found in an interesting exercise in what might be 
ised, Will 
Rome fall to the Persians, or Persia to Rome? The solution offered follows 
ypical talmudic 


termed “future history’ carried out by the Bavli. The question is, 








ri (Kal va-homer? 








If the First Temple [was] built by the descendants of Shem (ie., the 
Israelites) and destroyed by the Baby d] the Babylonians fell to 
the Persians: the Second temple, built by the Persians and destroyed by the 
Romans—is it n hat the Romans fall to the Persians? Rav said 
Persia will fall to Ré ahana and Rav Assi asked Rav: The builders 

hands of the destroyers? Yes, he told them, it is the decree of the 



























On the Controversy of Fi 
965), pp. 2664 (in Het 





Cf. S. Spice in HA, Wolfson Jubilee 


Hebrew Section Ueruslem 








3) A, Neubauer, “Seder Olam Zula." Medieval Jewish Chronicle, I, (Oxford, 1895). p 
74; see also Seder Tannaim ve-Arworaim (above n. 25) p. 4 (and the city of Nehardea was 
setled fromm the days of Yehoiskhin wnt the death of Sarmac!: see Bee, pp. Uf. 
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King (=God); some say he told them: They (the Persians) also destroy syn: 


agogues (B Yor 10a) 








in, the stress here is not on the synagogue as the center of communal 
life, but rather as the equivalent of the Temple destroyed by the Romans. 








‘When a Palestinian sage was asked how one knows that God's preset 
may be found in the synagogue, he answered: “The Lord is in the 


Community of God” (8 m3; Ps. 82:1).3° When, on the other hand, the 








Babylonian Abbaye explains why he transferred his studies to the 
synagogue, his choice of scripture is: “O Lord I love the habitation of Your 


house Ps, 26:8). Might it be that the two perceptions of the 





essence of the synagogue are reflected in the different choice of Scriptures? 
For the Babylonian it is the house of the Lord, as was the Temple in its 
day; whereas for the Palestinian sage, the synagogue is indeed a sanctuary 
but the source of its sanctity derives from the fact that God resides within 








His community, and the synagogue is, in the final analysis, the focal point 


of His community 


32-This anonymous elaborat 
of the third century, fol cceution of religious mine 
Rosenthal, “For the Tall in S. Shaked, ed, Ira 
1982), p. 63-68 and notes on p. 131 (in Hebrew), 

33.8 Berakhot 6a 

4B Megilah 29a 


om of Ray's statement may have been added in the Inter part 
ities by Karte, cf. ES. 
o-dudaica | (Jerusalem 














THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY AND THE HOUSE OF STUDY 
ARE THEY ONE AND THE SAME? 







DAN URMAN* 














Ina colloquium, F. Hut the question of the connection be- 
tween the ‘house of assembly’ (ber ha-knesset) and the ‘house of study’ (bet 
+ha-midrash) in the Land of Israel during the rabbinic period,! and his main 
conclusion is that "in general, one building served for prayer and instruction 
and was called both ‘bet knesser’ and ‘bet midrash,’ according to its function 
n that particular context.”? In his opinion, this also explains why no re 
mains of buildings dedicated to function as houses of study have thus far 
































been uncovered? 

A. Oppenheimer and S. Safrai have not accepted this conclusion, * 
stressing that from the corpus of sources of that period “it is clear that what 
is being spoken of are two differe 











« institutions located in separate build 


ings."5 There was also no unanimity of opinion among the colloquium par- 





ticipants on the question of “the absence of any archaeological find related to 
“houses of study’ as against the abundance of such concerning every aspect 
of ‘houses of assembly,"" even though one can occasion 





ly discern points 





of contact among their various conclusi 

According to Hittenmeister, “the sources that specifically speak of two 
separate buildings may refer to large cities in which it was not possible to 
conduct both activities in the same building; rather, the *house of study’ ex. 





ted in a nearby building that was part of the ‘house of assembly’ building 
complex." 
In Safrai’s opinion, 





e house of study was not “necessarily a small | 
room attached to a ‘house of assembly,” for at times the *house of assembly” 





" This essay orginally appeared inthe Jowmal of Jewish Suadies (1994). lt is reprioted by 
the permission of the Editor. Journal of Jewish Studies. It was translaed by Dr. Nathan H 
Reimer, 








" Hilteneeister, “Connection” pp. 3 
2 Hitenmeister, “Connection.” pp. 43-44 | 
* Hutenmeister, “Connection.” p. 44 
4 Oppenteimer, “Stay.” pp. 45-48; Sara, “Halakah,”p. 49 
5"Thus Oppenheimer, “Stidy,”p. 46. And Safai “Halakah” p.49 noted, “In my opinion, 
two specifically separate bua poke of ia many of the sources. 
The formulation is Oppenheimer’, see Oppeaheimer, “Stody.” p. 48 | 
Holtenmeister, “Connection,” p. 44 
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itself was small...” On the other hand, he argues, that “one need not 
necessarily find a separate structure for the ‘house of study,” since few used 
it.”® A similar claim emerges from Oppenbeimer's conclusions: “It is clear 
that the ‘houses of assembly” very greatly outnumbered the “houses of 
study.’ Whereas in each and every settlement there was one or even more 
‘houses of assembly,” only central settlements or locations of important 
iges possessed a ‘house of study.” Third, while "houses of assembly’ were 
constructed in known characteristic forms that are uniquely theirs and allow 
for their identification, we have no knowledge of a special construction 
method customarily used for the ‘houses of study.""!° 

Oppenheimer goes on to say: “Not only is it logical to assume that the 
‘house of study’ was not in a special building, which naturally contributes 
to the difficulty of identification which may be insurmountable, but it turns 
ut that it sometimes was not even in a separate building of its own... ie, 
there sometimes is not even the possibility that there be anything 
to survive; and more than indicating this building or another, the ‘house of 
study’ concept appe: These 
Oppenheimer's were later carried further by Z. Safrai to the conclusion that 
in most “of the instances in which the sources mention ‘the house of study," 
they refer not to an architectural structure but to the fact of people's gather- 
ing to study together.” 

We are witness here to a series of conclusions, some of which swallow 






































in the sense of a ‘school. st statements of 














up the institution of the house of study in the house of assembly complex 
(Huttenmeister and Z. Safrai),"? while the rest transform it from an impor- 
tant, central institution in the landscape of Jewish society in the Land of 
Israel in the rabbinic period into the abstract concept of a ‘school,’ of “the 
fact of people's gathering to study together.” These surprising conclusions 
warrant reexamination, using all of the mentions of the house of assembly 
and house of study in the historical sources touching upon the Land of Israel 
in the mishnaic and talmudic periods. 

It seems that the source of the weaknesses in the above mentioned con- 
clusions stems largely from a misreading of the place and functions of the 
house of assembly in the life of the Jewish community in the Land of Israel 
at that time. Was the house of assembly there really a house of prayer 
throughout the entire period of the Mishnah and the Talmud, as 














¥ Satta, “Halakah.” p. 49 
9 Safsi, “Halakah” p. 49 
"0 Oppeneimer, “Study.” p48 
1 Oppenbeimer, “Study.” p48 
'2 See Z. Safai, “Notes on the Essence ofthe “House of Study” in the Land of lac 
Cathedra 24 (1982). 185 (in Hebrew). 
1 pi. 
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Hittenmeister* and many other scholars maintain?!> A systematic study of 
the literary sources of the period leads to different conclusions. 






‘THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


For a hundred years now, so much has been written about the house of as 





mbly as an institution in the life of the Jewish people in the Land of 
Israel and in the Diaspora during the days of the Second Temple and the 
Mishnaic-Talmudic period that it woul 








seem that everything about it in 
those times, about its place and functions in the life of the Jewish society, 
is already known.'® However, one who attentively reads the instructive 
chapter that S. Safrai devoted to the house of assembly will discover how 
many are the questions for which modern scholarship has not yet found sat 
isfactory answers, questions related to the beg: 





ings of this institution, its 
the different generations, its contents, its 
procedures, its prayers, its conduct, and the like.'” For all that, no one today 
challenges the conclusion that after the destruction of the Second Temple the 
house of assembly be 





developmental fluctuations 








ame the central institution in the religious and social 
munity in the Land of Israel. 

If, during the days of the Second Temple, the houses of assembly in 
‘general served the communities as such,'® and for the reading of the Torah, 
and the derashah (the ser 
Temple that mostly ser 





life of the Jewish com 


* nevertheless, it was the 


ed as the focus of religious life in the Land of 
Israel, It was after its destruction that the religion of all the communities in 





1on) in particular 





* Hunenmeister, “Connection” p38, wes: “The House of Assembly according to the 
Talmud the Babylonian! DU] i a place whercin they raise wp peaye”in eter words, 
the house of assembly tsa hous of prayer place of worship 

15 among the scholars ofthe eater generations, see, for example, Elhogen, Jewish 


Prayer. pp. 331-368. (Note the chaplet heading on p. 331: ~Bate} ha-Tefilah"), Of 
contemporary scholars, see E Meyers, "The Early Houses of Assembly in the Galle,” E 
Schiller ed, Sefer Zev Vilnay, (Jerosalem, 1984), pp. 259-262 (in Hebrew): Trait. pp. 165 
189, 265-299 (In Hebrew). See expecially what he wrote on p. 165, “Its logical to assume 
that in every Jewish commenty in the Land of lerael (and in the Diaspora) there was & 
house of prayer’: if not an elaborate synagogue, atleast a modest prayer room such a5 the 
cone in the Leoatis Hovse at Beth-Shean (designated by the scholars at "the small 
synagogue). 

' Among the pionecring stdics ofthis subject, especially noteworthy is Elbogen, Jewish 
Prayer and the important work ofS. Kraut, found in Krauss, Foran extensive bibliography 
‘on the subject, up-dated 10 I Roth Goldschmidt-Lebmann, "Ancient Synagogues io 
the Land of Isl,” Cahedra 4 (1977): 205-222 (in Hebrew). For the recent years, se the 
notes in Taf 

"7 Satta, Second Temple, pp. 143-170 (in Hebrew), 

18 See, for example, Josephus, Life 277: “The next day there was a general assembly in 
the Prayer-house, a huge building capable of accommodating a large crowd. 

"9 CE, Lake 41622: Acts ofthe Apostles 13:1 
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the Land of Israel became cé 
lic prs 





tered on the houses of assembly and fixed pub- 
ral liturgical component? 

Safrai has already emphasized the fact that when the tannaitic sources 
the house of assembly and its functions, they first and foremost 





ers gradually constituted their cer 





mentior 
point out the reading of the Torah, and prayer is frequently not mentioned at 
all?! The outstanding example of this is found in the baraita 





Houses of assembly, one does not conduct oneself frivolously in them, nor 
enter them to escape the heat of the sun, no cold, nor to take 
shelter from the rain, and one does not eat in them, nor drink in them, nor 
sleep in them, nor stroll in them, nor enjoy oneself in them, but one reads 
[Scriptures] and studies (Mishnah] and teaches [delivers homilies} in them. 
‘A public eulogy is delivered in them 




















It is interesting to note that even in the passage from Avor de-Rabbi 
Nathan, upon which Hiitenmeister sees fit to base his point of view, which 
says that “the house of assembly is a house of prayer," prayer is the last 
item mentioned in the order of things the Jew does upon entering the house 
of assembly in the evening after his day's work 











‘And what is the limit that the Sages placed upon their words? ‘That the 
Sages recite geriat shema in the evening ti and Rabban 
Gamatiel recites it till dawn. How (does this apply}? Let not 8 man who 
comes from his {day's} work in the evening say "I shall go home, eat bit 
drink a bit, sleep a bit, and then I shall recite the geriat shema and pray (the 
Eighteen Benedictions).” For sleep will overcome him and he will find 
himself without geriat shema and without prayer. However, when one 
comes from work, he should go to the house of assembly; if it was his prac 
3¢ Mishnah), fet him stu 
oes home, eats his 























lice to read [Seriptures), let him read; to study (1 
and then he reads the geriat shema and prays, and 


bread, and s 








And whoever transgresses the words of the Sages is de 





serving of death 
Only in the 


ored pl 
ple, in the Jerusalem 





\moraic sources does prayer gradually begin to occupy an hon: 


ce in the houses of assembly in the Land of Israel. Thus, for exam 











Rabbi Abba and Rabbi Hiyya in the name of Rabbi Yohanan: “A person 
should pray in a place that is set aside for prayer. And what of ‘in every 
place where I cause My name to be mentioned’ (Ex. 20:21)? ‘Where you 
‘cause My name to be mentioned" is not written, but ‘in every place where I 
‘cause My name to be mentioned.” Said Rabbi Tanbum bar Hanina: “A. per. 





26F, Safe. Second Temple. pp. 150-153, 


21 Sutra, Second Temple, p 

g. 2 (Erfurt ms. 3, 18, (Lieberman edition p. 353). And also sce Y Meg. 3:4 

8s In all raslations inthis essay, any words I have added to help make 
rackets 








B Meg. 
the English understandable have been inserted ind 





> See above, m. 14 
ARN, Addendum B 10 Version A. (Schechter eition, p. 154). CEB Ber. 4 
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son should set aside for himself in the house of assembly a place for 
prayer, And what of “When David reached the top’ (2 Sam, 15:32)? ‘Where 
he prostrated himself to God! is not written here but rather ‘Where people 


would prostrate themselves to God! (2 Sam. 15:32)."2° 









And further on in that same tractate we read: 





Hina said: “One who prays behind the house of assembly is called wicked, 
for itis stated, ‘On every side the wicked roam’ (Ps, 12:9)" Rav Huna sai: 
“Whoever does not enter the house of assembly in this world will not enter 
the house of assembly in the world to come.” What of “On every side the 
wicked roam"? Said Rabbi Yohanan; “One who prays in his house is as if 
surrounded by an iron wall.” R. Yohanan's statement must be reversed 
There said Rabbi Abba, said Rabbi Hiyya in the name of Rabbi Yohanan: 
A person should pray in a place that is set aside for prayer.” And here he 
said thus? One instance speaks of an individual; one of the public, Rabbi 
Phineas in the name of Rabbi Hoshaiah: “One who prays in the house of 
assembly is considered as if bringing a pure offering.” What is the reason? 
Just as the Israelites bring an offering in a pure vessel to the House of the 
Lord” (Is. 66:20) 2 






































It would seem, then, that seeing the house of assembly institution in the 
Land of Israel throughout the entire period of the Mishnah and Talmud only 
from the viewpoint (and conception) that the house of assembly is a house 
of prayer is both narrow and misleading 

Many researchers have already shown that in addition to the house of 
assembly being a place for the reading of the Torah and its “teaching,” 
also served asa platform for the derashaf® which was a frequent 
event in the religious and social life of the Jewish communities in the Land 
of Israel in the rabbinic period.” It seems that the public derashah had be 
‘come institutionalized in the Land of Israel long before prayer. About this 
Tast fact one can learn from the baraita quoted in full above: “The houses of 
assembly...one reads the Torah, studies Mishnah, and delivers homilies in 




















25 Y Ber, 4:4, 8b. See also L. Ginzberg concerning this passage in his work 
Commentaries and innovations for the Yerushalmi, vo. 3 (New York, 1941), pp. 360-366 (it 
Hebrew) 

26 Ber, Si, 8d 

27 This refers to the teaching ofthe mizvot, Cr. this wih the version appearing in the 
Theodotus inscription found in Jerusalem: .sbeodiynpe Thy olvayurA eis dvalybwaliv] 

y rahi” (bait the house of assembly for the reading of the 
teaching ofthe religious commandments); sce Schwabe, p. 362. 
About the discourses in the house of sxxembly, sce 1. Heinemann, Public Discourses in 
‘he Talmudie Period (eewsalems, 1971), pp. 7-29 (in Hebrew) andthe bibliography there 

29 We find clear evidence ofthis in ¥ Sotah 14 (16d): “R. Meir used to preach inthe 
hhoase of assembly of Hamath every Sabbath eve..." See also Leviticus Rabbah 9:9 (Soncino 
Press, English edition, p. 117; the Hebrew edition of Margulis, p. 191 also indicates the ether 
paral this), 











‘Torah and 
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them...” and likewise from other mentions of this in the sources of the 
period. 

In addition to the reading of the Torah, the study of mitzvor, and the 
public derashah, the house of assembly also served as the locus for a wide 
jety of institutions and activities in the religious and social life of the 
‘community with which S. Krauss has already dealt extensively.” Recently 
Z. Safrai has reexamined this variety that flourished in the period under dis 
cussion. and he suggests, among other things, that the house of assembly 
also “served as the office for the administration of the community and its 
various parnasim {i.e., communal leaders}.” It seems that this suggestion 
brings us closer to a more accurate view of it in the time of the Mishnah 
and the Talmud. 

In our opinion, the house of assembly in the period under discussion 
should be seen, frst and foremost, as a community center, bet ha-gehillah 
the community house.'S In the words of S. Safrai: “The term ‘house of as- 
sembly’ need not be interpreted specifically as a house in which people 
gather, but rather as a people's house, as the public house, the home of the 
community.” They assembled in the ‘community house’ (the ovvaywyt 
in Greek, the bet Kenissta in Aramaic, the bet ha-knesset in Hebrew) for the 
reading of the Torah, the study of the mitzvot and the derashah.>? But in ad 
dition to thes ly religious and religious-educational activities, reli 
ssious-social activities took place there, such as se‘udot mitzvah—namely, 
meals in conjunction with a pa 
organizational occasions such as charity collections,.” announcements of 


























icular religious event™*—as well as social 








307Tox Meg. 2:18 

31 See above, n. 19. And aso see Y Tas, 1:2 (64a); Leviticus Rabbah 35:12 (Soncino 
cditon, p. 453); Lamentations Rabbah |: (Soacino edition, p. 99): Ecclesiastes Rabbah 6:2 
(Soncino edition, p. 158); Pesta De-Rsb Khana 18:5 (Jewith Publication Society, Braude 
Kapstein edition in English, p. 319) and others. 

Krauss, pp, 182-198 

33, Safta, "The Communal Functions ofthe “House of Assembly" in the Land of Israel 
in the Period of the Mishaah and Talmd,” S. Schmidt, ed., Mordecai Weiter Memorial 
Volume (Jerusalem, 1981). pp. 230-248 in Hebrew). (ti translated in his volume—Eds} 

3 Ibid, p. 240. [In thi volume, the quote appears on p.196—Eds.] 

35 Domus ecclesiae. Cf. Y. Tsai, “On the Architectural Origins of the Ancient 
Galilean Synagogues—A Reconsideration” Cathedra 20 (1981): 38-39 (in Hebrew), But we 
must note that he has assumed that house of assembly= house of prayer. See above. n. 1S 

36 Safi, Second Temple. p. 143 

31 See above, notes 19, 22, 27-31 

38 See Y Ber. 25 (Sd); Taa 4:5 (686); MQ 2:3 (81b) = Sanh. 152 (265); and others 

2 Sce Matthew 6:2; Tos Shabbst 16 (in print and London me: 17):2 (Lieberman edition, 
1. 79); Tos Ter. 1:10 (Zuckermandel edition, p. 26) = BB 8:14 (p. 409); ¥ Dems 3:1 (230), 
and others 
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ions of the courts! etc. Occasionally, alongside the house 
hostels. 

As has been said, it was only in the 
pr componet 
Land of Israel.** But, in contrast to Christianity, where the liturgy in the 
nave of the church was already in this period seen as “the true and legitima 








nbly there were schoo 
rations of the amoraim that 
in the bet ha-knesset in the 





fer became a central litw 








heit” to Temple worship,“5 no clear proofs can be found in our sources indi 
he bet ha-qehillah (the 
#1 would there 





cating that ‘the prayer hall’ (the mpoceux,}) 
vuvayeryri) in the Land of Israel was perceived in this way 
fore be an error to define the Jewish bet ha-knesset in the Land of Israel, 
throughout the period of the Mishnah and Talmud, as a bet teffllah (a “hi 





of prayer’), 






THE HOUSE OFSTUDY 


1d of Is 
(a ‘community house’) we can 






If we see the bet ha-knesset of the La in the rabbinic period as a 








bet qehi derstand how, alongside the 


pearance of syn 





ygue buildings, separate buildings to serve specifically 
as batei midrash (‘houses of study") were developed and institutionalized 
in. Furthermore, we shall also be able to explain why many of the 
et, a fact with 








the batei midrash to the batei knes 





Palestinian Sages preferred 
which we shall deal below 





The sources of t ly indicate that after the destruction of the 
Second Temple. under the leadership of the Sages, the goal of limiting con: 
eliminating the sects current in Jewish society in the Land of 


nger within Palestinian Jewry." 


period cle 





Israel in the days of the Temple became 
Yet, while the Sages heading the Yavneh 








eration (and later on, those at 





the head of the Usha generation and those that followed) were very actively 





















40 See, for example, Leviticus Ratah 6:2 dition, pp. 78-79). And cf. BBM 

41 See M. Mak. 3:12 and parallels; Matthew 10:17; Acts of the Apostles 22:19, And see 
fuer in Kraus 

42 see M. Stab. 1:3; ¥ Meg. 3:1 (73d bi. 3: (74a); Genesis Rabbah 52:4 (Soncino 
cediion, p 452); and ober 

#3 Such a lodging is mentioned in inscription, see Schwabe, p. 362, And soe 
funter in Krauss. pp. 195-196 

sce the discoune ¢ for the building of churches delivered by 

Eusebius lo Paulinus, Bishop of Tyre —Easebuus. Mist Exe. X.1V2-71 





46CF. Henge “Pr 








#7 See Tos Ed, 1:1 Zackermandel edition, p. 488): Y Ber. 1:7 (3b); B Eruvin 13b. And 
also see S. Sali, "The Period of the Mishnah and the Talmud (70-680)," ia H. H. Ben: 
Stsson (ed). History of the Jewith People, vol. 1. (Tel-Aviv, 1969), pp. 313-315 (in 





Hebrew), 
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attempting to remove the barriers between the nation’s different classes out 
normative Judaism which would make ni 
life possible without a Temple; they themselves, as national leaders, bec 
an ‘elite’ social stratum which revealed, as is natural to the human species, 
clear tendencies to separatism and 


ofa strong desire to create nal 











gation. 


One of the clearest manifestations of this can be seen in the creation of 


a class called bnei hakamim (‘sons of the sages"),!? who gained that status 


by dint of zekut avot (‘the merit of their fathers’).% From the abundance of 


the Sages’ statements derog. 





ing the ‘am ha-are 





the common man’) 
en the destruction of the Temple 
and the time of Rabbi Judah the Prince’'—one can learn much about the 
ationist tendencies of many of the Sages of that period.5? Two such 
nents are of especial importance for our issue. In Mishnah Avot 3:10 
we read; “R, Dosa ben Harkinas said: ‘Morning sleep and midday wine and 
children’s talk and sittin smei ha-aretz, put 
‘aman out of the world,”"®? And in the Babylonian Talmud Shabbat 32a: “It 
has been taught in a baraita, R. Ishmael ben Eleazar said: “For sinning in 


two matters the common folk perish: for calling the Holy Ark “the chest,’ 


which became more and more caustic betw 














and for calling the ber ha-knesset “bet ‘am (i.e.,’the people's house") 
‘These two statements clearly reflect the daily reality of Jewish society in the 
Land of Israel in the period of the Mishnah. Many Sages of that time, as a 








‘and religious ‘elite,” absented themselves from the batei ha-knesset in 
which ‘ammei ha-aretz la-Torah (‘the common folk as to the Torah,” i.e 
those ignorant of the Torah) congregated.‘ In the light of this, it was but 
natural that these Sages and the circles of their students set up batei midrash 


for themselves as institutions that served their different needs, namely, for 








WF, Oppendcimer, ‘Am Ha-Aret.p. 18 








4 About this clas, see G. Alon, “Sons of the Sages” im Researches in Jewish Wistory 
vol, 2, (Tel-Aviv, 1976). pp. $8-73 in Hebrew 
50 See for example: ¥ Ber. 4:1 (74); B Ber. 27, and ef. Oppenbcimer, ‘Am Ha-Aret 





12.188 
51. Oppenheimer has aleady discused this f length in Oppeneimer, 
and especially se pp. 172-195 there 
be) 
$3 jn the Kaufmann and Parma m 


Ma-Are 





and in 4 Genizah fragment from the Antonine 








collection {see I. J. Katt, Ginzei Mishnah (Misbnah Genizah Fragments), (Hebrew 

Sersualem 1970, p11). the text ting in the meetings ofthe ‘ammel a are 
In the mss. and in the earlier rabbinic authorities (Rishonim) these are cited in the 

name of the fifth generation tunna, R. Simeon ben Elazr, see Dikdutel Soferim for tactate 





Shabbat. And it seems that it should be this way. ef Oppenbeimer, ‘Am HavAvetc, p. (74, 


On ‘ammei ha-aretz la-torah, sce Oppenbeimer, ‘Am Ho-Arete, pp. 97-118 and th 
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study and instruction, for preaching,*? and for various religious and social 
gatherings. 

We see further evidence of this Palestinian reality in the tradition pre- 
served in the Babylonian Talmud: “R. Ammi and R. Assi, though they had 
thirteen synagogues in Tiberias, prayed only between the pillars where they 
used to study.” From this tradition it appears that even in the generation 
of the amoraim, when the batei knesser gradually came more and more to 
serve as bateitefllah ("houses of prayer") and there had even been a soften 
ing of the attitude of the Sages to the ‘ammei ha-arete,® there were out 
standing Sages of the time who preferred not to pray in the bate’ knesset but 
rather where they studied, namely, in the bet ha-midrash.®! 























$6 Donens of texts testify the bet amidrash asa place of instruction and leaming.e 
And the boys grew” (Gen, BR. Phinehas said in R. Levi's name: "They were like a 
iyi and a wild rose-bash growing side by side: when they ataned 10 maturity, one Vielded 
its Fragrance and the othe is thorns. So for thirteen years both went to school and carne 
home from schoo. After this age, one goes to houses of eudy (bated midrashot) and the other 
to idolatrous shrines.” (Genesis Rabbah 63:10) [Theodor-Albeck edition, pp, 692-693 (in 
Hebrew), and sce the parallels references there}. “I will divide them in Jacob,.”" (Gen, 
49:7) —which means tat from Simeon there would be scribes in the synagogues, and stents 
fand teachers of Mishnah from the tibe of Levi engaged in the study of the Torah in 
houses of study. (NV Genesis Rabbah 97) (Theodor- Altec edition, p, 1207) 

57 See, fr example, Tos Sotah 79 (Lieberman edition, pp. 193-194): R. Yohanan ben 
Beroka and R. Eleazar Hiisms had come from Yavach 0 Ly8ds and paid thei respects to 
Joshua at Pek'in. Said he to them, “What was new for you today atthe house of stody? 
They replied, "We are your pupils andi is of your waters that we dink.” Said be to them, 
A touse of study with nothing new is imposibie, Whose Sabbath was i ie, whose tur Was 
itto deliver the Sabtuth discourse] 7"~It was that of REleazar ben Azatih” “And on what 
did he discourse?" “Gather the people—men, women, children” (Gen, 31:12}—The men 
‘come 10 learn. and the women come 1 bear but why do the children come? To gain reward 
for thote who bring themn!™ CI. Y Sotah 3:4 (184-193), Y Hag, 11 (780) B Hag. 3a; Meshilta 
‘Of. lms, fa, 16 (Hocowite-Rabin edition (Hebrew) pp. S8-59); ARN, Version A, ch. 18 
(Gehecher edition, p. 67) 


























58 The Babylonian Talmud contains afew statements in the name of Palestinian amoraim 
which indicate that inthe period of the Mishaah and the Talmd various gatherings were held 
both in the houses of study and the houses of assembly “to supervice public affairs,” For 
examples, see B Shab. 103aeKet. Sa; Ket. 638; BM 24b, But we cannot verify thi from 
Palestinian sources. On the ether hand, the Jerusalem Talmud indicates in a number of 
passages that se‘udor mitzvah were held in the hoses of stady in the Land of Irae. On hat 














tee below 
3? Ber, Ba and 306, 
6 om the sages" change in attitude foward the ‘ammei ha-arete inthe generations of the 





‘amoraim, se Oppenheimer. “Am Ha-Aret. pp. 188-195 

1 Rather than agreeing with Oppenbcimer, who sces the tradition preserved in B Ber. 83 
1s an indication that the house of sady “war net located in a separate building.” be, that R 
‘Ammi and R, Assi pursued theie studies between pillars in some som of open space (see 
‘Oppenbeimer, “Study.” p. 48). we follow Bacher. who concloded that these sages “used {0 
pray.."between the pillars’ inthe house of study where they were studying.” See Bacher, 
Agadah, vo. 2, pat |, p. 137 ofthe 1927 Tel-Aviv edition. It seems thatthe pillars mentioned 
jn this tration were those of some kindof exedr (open hall) of the house of stody in which 
they studied and aughe 
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It also seems that in the tradition cited in the Palestinian Talmud, 
‘Taanit 1:2, 64a, according to which “R. Aha preached in the bet ha-midrash, 
R, Jeremiah preached in the council bet ha-knesset,”* there are intimations 
of the prevailing ‘separation’ between batei ha-midrash and batei ha-knesset 
in the Land of Israel in the rabbinic period.* It was the practice of Rabbi 
Aha, apparently one of those Sages who kept away from the popular bate’ 
knesset, to deliver his sermons in the bet ha-midrash; while Rabbi 
Jeremiah, who from the sources of the period seems to have been an excep: 
tional personality among the scholarly circles of his generation,‘ preached 
in the bet knesset designated in the sources as the ‘council synagogue,’ and 
hhe may have done that when he was removed from the bet ha-midrash.® 

We shall now discuss a few of the mentions of batei midrash in our 
sources which indicate beyond a doubt the existence of separate structures for 
houses of study in the Land of Israel in the latter stages of the Second 
Temple times and in the Mishnaic-Talmudic period. An examination of 
these will also provide many details of the contents and procedures of the 
various houses of study in the Land of Israel at that time 

‘A number of traditions indicate the existence, even during the Second 
Temple period, of study-house structures in Jerusalem. The first of these 
which we shall cite appears in Tosefta Sanhedrin 7:1: 



































Bacher and Klein interpreted the Renishta debouled as & howe of assembly located 
tear the building ofthe council (Bouhi) in Tiberias. See Bacher, Apadah, ol. 3, part 1, p. 94 
1, Go the (1930 etion. See also Klein, Land, p. 99. 





W should be noted that HUtenmeister seex this tradition in pantcular as “a 
connection. between the house of asim and house of study. the reality of daily life 
for one buliding terved the two" (Httenmeiser, “Connection,” p. 43) 

For the existence of such houses of assembly see the words of R. Dosa ben Harkins 
Jn M. Avot 3:10: °R, Dosa ben Harkinas said: “Morning sleep and midday wine and 
children's tlk and siting in the mceting-housex ofthe “amet ha-arez, put & man out ofthe 
‘world”" It may be thatthe Kenishis debouled was counted among thee houses of assembly 
ee ¥ Sheg. 7:4 (508), 

65 See Bacher, Asada, pp. 90-100; Heiman, History. pp. 803-811; Albeck, Introduction, 
1p, 340-342, 622-625, 

& See 8 BB 23b: “Because ofthat they removed 
and B BB 16Sb: “Because ofthat they returned R 
Jeremiah’s ouster from the house of sty, se the 
(and the references thereto earlier investigators); Heiman, Hi 



















Jeremiah from the house of study 
tah to the houte of study." About R. 
iscussions in Bacher, Agada, 9.90, n. 

ry. 9p. ¥OB-B10 (and the 














references tothe earlier scholars). Albeck, Introd 2. 5p. 6 A. Steialte 
‘Why Was R, Jeremiah Removed from the House of Stody?” Sinai 54 (1964) 339-341 (in 
Hebrew) 

I should be noted that chronologically, the earliest mention ofthe house of stody in our 
sources isin Ben-Sira $1;47 (Segal edition, p. 358) “Draw near unto me, ye unleamed, and 








dwell in my house of staly.” Wf Ben-Sira was in facta Jerusalemite (see M. Z Segal, The 
Complete Book of Ben-Sir, 2 ed. [eruslem, 1972, p.6 fin Hebrew). then his mention of 
‘bet ha-midrash bere can be scen a the fist evidence ofthe existence of houses of stay in 
Jerusalem already inthe 2nd century B.C-E. About Ben Sira's house of stay, also sce Segal 
pt 
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Said Rabbi Jose: “At frst there were no dissensions within Israel except in 





the Court of Seventy in the Chamber of Gazith [ie., the Temple compart 
ment in which the Great Sanhedrin sat)....Although the Court in the 
Chamber of Gazith consists of seventy-one, there are {to be} no less than 
twenty-three. Should one have need to leave, he checks: if there are twenty 
three, he leaves; if not, he may not go until there are twenty-three, They 
sat there from the [time of the bringing of] the morning daily burt-offer. 
ing until the afternoon daily bumt-offering. On Sabbaths and festivals 
they would only enter the bet ha-midrash upon the Temple Mount. When a 
question [of law] was asked, if they had the answer, they gave it; if not, it 
‘was put {0 a vote—if those holding that it was impure were in the majority 
they ruled ‘impure’; if those ho 























ig that it was pure were in the majority 


they ruled ‘pure." From there the halakah went forth and prevailed in 
Israel 








This tradition indicates that on the Temple Mount some sort of structure ex: 
isted called bet ha-midrash in which the Sages of the Sanhedrin used to 
gather on Sabbaths and festivals to study Torah and issue rulings of ha- 
lakah.® It is difficult to determine if it is to that “bet ha-midrash on the 
Temple Mount” or to other houses of study that the words of R, Eleazar b. 
R. Zadok and R. Joshua b, Hananiah ref 
Jerusalem during the Festival of Tabernacles: 











when they recall the practices in 


Said R, Eleazar b, R. Zadok, “Thus were the men of Jerusalem 
do: he enters the bet ha-knesset with his palm branch in his 





and; he rise 
to translate and act as reader of the prayers, with his palm branch in his 
hand; to read from the Tora 

be 





and raises his hands to pronounce the priestly 
on, he places it on the ground; he leaves the bet ha-knesset, with 














his palm branch in his hand: he enters to comfort mourners with his palm 
branch in his hand he enters to visit the sick, his palm branch i in his 
hand; when he enters the ber ha-midrash, he gives it to his servant or his 





emissary who returns it to the house.” Said R. Joshua b. Hananiah, “All 
the days of the simhat bet ha-shoevah (ie. the festival of the place of the 
drawing of the water] we saw no sleep. We rose early for the daily morning 
burntoffering, from there to the bet ha-knesser...from there to eat and 
drink and from there to the ber ha-midrash, from there to the daily after: 
noon burnt-offering, thence to the simhat bet ha-shoevah."7! 

















However, as A. Oppenheimer has already pointed out, there is enough evi 
dence here to show “that from its outset the be 
tion separate from that of the bet ha-knesse 








hha-midrash was an institu 








‘8 This fe according tothe Erfurt ms. version (Zackerms 
Sanh, 12. 19e; Tos Hag. 29 (Lieberman edition, p. 383) 
®t Lieberman, Toft bfshutah, vO, , 9.1298 


8, p. 195; Lickerman edition, p. 265), Also see B 





el edition, p. 425). Alo see Y 





70 Tox Suk. 2:10 CZuckermandel 
Suk i 
Tos Suk. 45 (Lieberman edition, p. 








Also see B Suk $38 
? Oppenbeimer, “Study 
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It is also possible that R. Eleazar b. R. Zadok and R. Joshua b, 
Hananiah, who were considered part of the circle of Rabban Yohanan b. 
Zakkai's disciples,” were referring to the particular building of Rabban 
Yohanan b. Zakkai’s house of study. The Jerusalem Talmud discusses this 
structure when it deals with the question of whether it is permitted to “sell a 
bet knesset and purchase a bet midrash,” a matter to which we shall return 
later: 











May one sell a bet knesset to acquire a bet midrash? R. Joshua b, Levi said 
I is permitted." For R. Joshua b. Levi said, ““And he burnt the house of 
the Lord’ (2 Kings 25:9), ie., the Temple; “and the king's house,’ ie 
Zedekiah’s palace; ‘and all the houses of Jerusalem." There were four hun. 
‘red and eighty synagogues in Jerusalem, For Rabbi Phinchas said in the 
name of R. Hoshaiah: “There were four hundred and eighty synagogues in 
Jerusalem, and in each was an elementary school (bet sefer) and an ad 
tary school for Scripture and an ad. 
vanced school for Mishnah.” And Vespasian went up and destroyed all of 
them, "Even every great man's house burnt he with fire.” ie. the academy 
(bet midvash) of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai, where they studied the 
greatness of the Holy One, blessed be He, as in "Tell me all 
things that Elisha has done” (2 Kings 8:4)” 











vanced school (ber talmud), an elem 














he great 





If indeed Rabban Yohanan had his own academy building in Jersualem, then 





we have evidence that already in the days of the Second Temple there were 
private batei midrash in the country, “of the individual,""® alongside com- 
munal houses of study, “of the public.” It may be to such a reality that the 


tradition preserved in the Babylonian T 








It was said of Hillel the Elder that b 
half of which he would give to the 
the other half for his own and his f 
carn anything and the doorman would not allow him in. He went up fon the 
roof], dangled over the edge, sitting near the arubah [i-e., the roof aperture 
ooking towards the ground floor] in order to hear the words of the Living 
God uttered by Shemaiah and Abtalyon 





wsied himself to earn half a denar. 
man of the house of study, keeping 
ily's livelihood. Once he could not 














7) See, for example, ARN. Version A, 
Rabbah 1 (Buber eition, . 67); B Git. S6a 

4 Meg. 3: 7M, Also see Lamentations Rabbah, Proem 12 (Bol 
resikta De-Ray Kahana 4:10 (Mandelboum edition, p76); Pion Torah, 
Ha-Torah (Urbach edition, p. 181) 


(Schechter edition, p, 23); Lamentations 









edition, p. 12) 
esha Zot Hult 





750 the indvidual”—in the syle of “howe of assembly of he ndvidet” messoned in 
Y Meg 3:1, 73d: "Rabbi Saree b Nakman inthe nsne of RJoosthax: What you a ying 
refer tothe house of asiembly of the individ, whereas inthe hoot of assembly of the 
poblc iis forbidden: and in othe places. 
76 Yoma 38 
Tarik 
Money and Prices, (Ramat Gan 











lestine 200-400: 





alfa denar: See lastrow, p. $57; D. Sperber. Roman 
4p. 101 
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Whether this tradition is authentic or anachronistic 
or Babylonian motifs,” it can be taken as evidence of the fact that buildings 
were specifically set aside as houses of study in the Land of Israel during the 
rabbinic period. For this tradition, which mentions the arubah of the house 
‘of study, can be included among the references to the house of study in the 
Palestinian sources in which items and parts of the bet ha-midrash are men 
tioned incidentally. Thus, for example, it is reported that R. Judah b. Pazi 
went up to “the upper chamber ofthe house of study” and saw two people in 
close embrace," And itis told of R. Berekiah, that he would station his 
amora at “the middle gate of the house of study."" Likewise, itis related 
that one Sabbath they forgot the “keys ofthe great house of study” and came 
to ask R. Jeremiah, who apparently was serving at that time as head of this 
bet midrash,® what they should do. 

In the Babylonian Talmud traditions are preserved which mention items 
and parts of the house of study. And even though these traditions sometimes 


containing Palestinian 




















have no parallels in the Palestinian sources, it would seem that their authen- 
ticity should not be questioned." Thus for example, like the story of the 
keys of the great house of study” in the days of R. Jeremiah, we have in 
the Babylonian Talmud a report that R. Isaac b. Bisna lost “the keys of the 
house of study” in the public domain on the Sabbath and came to R. Pedat 
to ask what to do.® It is likewise reported that R. Abba, son of R. Hiya 
bar Abba, and R. Zeira were standing in the market-place of C: 
“the entrance to the house of study” when R. Ammi came out and found 
them there.*® 

From the tradition about Hillel the Elder's great dl 
learn of a door-keeper toa house of study who collected the students tuition 




















nce one can also 





See J. Newsner, The Rabbinic Traditions About the Pharisees before 70, (Leiden, 1971), 
vol 1. pp. 258.259; §, 3D, Coben, Patriarch and Scholarchs.” PAIR 48 (1981): 78, n, $1 
79'Cf. §, Safi, The Land of lrael and ft Sages inthe Period of the Mishnah and the 
Talmud, (Serusaem, 1984), pp Hebrew}: D. Goodblat, “On the Story of the 
‘Conspiracy’ Against Rabban Simeon ben GamalielI:” Zion 49 (1984): 361 (in Hebrew). 
But on the other hand, se what he wrote in his article “New Developments in the Study of 
the Babylooian Yeshivet,” Zion 46 (1981): 35 (in Hebrew): “The term bet midrash is 
lestinian in origin. A comparison of the use of its parallel Aramaic. term b 
asha/midrasha in the Babylonian Talo withthe use ofthe tem bet rav (It. pce 
teacher) indicates a cleae inten to 
1 sores about Palestinian 
80 Y Sanh, 136, 
SY Ber. 76 te 























he 
fe the first term in Palestinian matiers (Le, in salements 
es) and the second, in matters Babylonian 

















See Goodblat’s sttement quoted above in n, 79: and likewise in his book: D. M. 
Goodblt, Rabbinic Instraction m Sassanian Babylonia, (Leiden: Bill, 1975), passim, 

3S Yeb.113b, 

35 B Hl, 86, 
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fees before allowing them in? There is also an allusion to the existence of 
functionaries who looked after the houses of study in Jerusalem during the 
Second Temple days in the tradition respecting the start of R. Eliezer b. 
Hyrcanus’ study with Rabban Yohanan b. Zakkai 
at that very day Rabban Yohanan b. Zakkai was sitting and 
lem with all the great men of Israel before him. He heard 
iezer's father), and set up bodyguards with instructions that if 
fhe came, he should not be admitted. He came and they did not admit him.5® 














They said 








In the Babylonian Talmud it is related that on the very day that the Sages 
revolted against Nasi Rabban Gamaliel of Yavneh, “they removed the door- 
keeper {of the house of study] and gave the students permission to enter."®? 
‘And indeed, since the Yavneh generation there is no mention whatever in 
our sources of the presence of guards at the entrances to the houses of study 
the Land of Israel, 

While there has been some questioning of the veracity of the sources in 








relation to the presence of guards at the entrances to the academies and their 
ability to reflect the Palestinian reality, there seems to be no doubt con 
cerning the existence of another functionary at the academy, the meturgeman 
or turgeman ("interpreter’), who occasionally appears in the sources as an 
academies already in the 








‘amora."® Of his existence in the Palestin 
Yayneh generation, we learn from the Jerusalem Talmud: 








Once a student came and asked R. Joshua: “What is the formal evening 
prayer"?,..He responded: “Tomorrow, when I come into the bet ha-va‘ad 
Iie, the house of study],?? stand and ask for the law on this™...And. 
Rabban Gamaliel was siting and teaching and R. Joshua was standing on 
his feet, until the whole audience began to murmur against him. Said they 
(oR, Huzpit the Interpreter (turgeman]: “Dismiss the people.” Said they 10 
R. Zinon, the hazzan (beadle|: "Say ‘Commence {the debate}!"" They said 
{as they were instructed]: "Commence the debate!” and all the people stood 
fon their feet? 

















There also were interpreters (meturgemanin) in the Palestinian academies in 
the generation of Usha and those of the amoraim. Thus, for example, we 
read in the Babylonian Talmud: “It happened that the son of R. Judah b. Iai 








7B Yoma 35) 
85 ARN, Version A, chap. 6 (Sches 
#9 Ber. 28a 
9 See above, m. 79 
91 See ¥ Meg. 4:10 (75k B Sanh, Te: B MOQ 21a: Qidd.31b, CF. A. S. Amie Insitutions 
and Titles in Talmadic Literature leewsser, 1977). pp. 79. 86-87, 91 (in Hebrew), and other 





et ha-va‘ad=bet harmidrash CUI. N 
And ed, (Tel-Aviv. 1964), p. 489 (in Hebrew) 
Py Tan. 41,67 Also see Y Ber. 41, 76-4; B Ber. 27; 8 Bek. 36a 





he Tex of the Mishnah, 
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died and he went into the house of study. R. Hananiah b, Akavia entered and 
sat down beside him. He whispered to R, Hananiah b. Akavia who whis. 


pered to the interpreter, and the interpreter repeated it aloud publicly.” And 
in the Jerusalem Talmud: “R. Berakiah placed his interpreter at the middle 
gate of the house of study and he recited the grace afier meals for those on 
either side."®5 





The law in the Tosefta tel 
preter when he served the Si 
it e in the hou: 





us of the limitations accepted by the inter: 
in the house of study: “An interpreter stand: 
2 of study may not {redeem),% nor subtract, 
‘nor add, nor alter, unless he is his father or his teacher.”*” It should be noted 
that in the discussion of this law in the Jerusalem Talmud,” two names of 
Sages who served as interpreters are mentioned: R, Pedat who was R 
Yose’s interpreter, and Bar Yashita who served R. Abbahu.”” 

It is dif 





1g before a S 















icult to determine whether the amoraim or meturgemanin were 
in the Palestinian public houses of study only. From the Jerusalem Talmud, 
Berakot 7:5, Llc, (“R. Berakhiah placed his interpreter..."), it would seem 
that 

be sure that this was R. Berakiah’s own house or whether it was a public 
building, in which he served. 





n amora was possibly also pres 





tin a private house, but we cannot 


The inscription uncovered at Dabura in the Golan, “This is the house of 
study of Rabbi Eliezer Ha-Quppar,.” attests in a most tangible way to the 
existence of private houses of study in the Land of Israel in the rabbinic pe 

100 sre mentioned in the sources of 
the period. We have already the house of study of Rabban 
Yohanan b. Zakkai, the existence of which in Jersualem is established by 
the homily preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud, Meg, 3:1, 73d and else 
where.!°! In the second generation of rannaim, we know of the houses of 
study of R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and R. Tarfon that existed in Lod.'®? Of the 





riod.'® But other private houses of study 




















BMQ2Ia, 
95 Y Ber. 7.6, 11 
9 Thus according tothe Lieberman edt 
Tosefak-fohutoh, vol. 5,9. 1223, 


and see his comments on this in Lieberman, 





97 Tos Meg. 4 (3)41. This version is according to the Zackermandel edition, p, 229, Also 
sce the Licherman edition, p. 368 

SY Meg. 4:10 (75 

9 Foe additional names of ameruim and meters 





nim, see Amit (above. n.91),p, BAL 
00 See D., Urman, “Jewish lascriptioas from the Village of Dabbara in the Golan, 
Tarbie 40 (1971): 406-408 (in Hebrew idem, “On the Location ofthe House of Study of Bar 
Qappara snd Rabbi Hoshaiah Rabbab,” M. Ser, ed. A Nation and its Histo 








(Gerusalem, 1983), pp. 164-170 (in Hebrew 


The following tradition about the house of study of R. Eliezer ben Hyreanus was 
ved in Song of Songs Rabbah 1: 

‘Once R, Agiba came late tothe house of study, so he sat outside. A question arose, “Is 
such-sndsuch the halakah?” They said. ~The halakah is outside,” Again a question 
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fourth generation of rannaim, the house of study of R. Jose b. Halafta in 
Sepphoris,!0 and that of R. Meir,'% apparently located in Tiberias! are 
mentioned. In the fifth generation of tannaim, we hear of the house of study 
of R. Hiyya,! apparently also in Tiberias."®” Of the first generation of 
‘amoraim, the houses of study of R. Benaiah and R. Hanina in Sepphoris!®* 


arose, and they said, “The Torah is outside” Again a question arose, and they sid 
Aiba is outside.” They made way for him. He came and sata the fet of R. Elierer. 
The house of study of R. Eliezer was shaped like an arena, and there was in it 

which was reserved for him fo sit on. Once R, Joshua came in and began kissing the 














Stone and said, "This stone ts ike Mi. Sina, and he who sat om i like the Ark of the 
Cf. Aboth De Rabbi Nathan, Version A, chap, 25 (Schechter edition, p, 80) “When R. 





Eliezer became ill they said that it was Om the eve of the Sabbath (Friday) sn 
his colleagues came t 


. Agiba and 
‘visit him. He was asleep in his room, seated upon his curained covch, 
i mentioned in Y Erabin 





and they Sat in his reception room,” Rabbi Tarfon's house of sd; 
































4:4 (22a): "They said, Was not R. Tarfon's house of study within the two thousand cubits? 

OS B Ned. Bla: “Isi b. Judah did not come to R. Youe's academy for three days. 
\Vardimus b-R. Jose found him and said to Bim: “Why has my master not come tomy father's 
academy for these past tee days?” For new discessions of this segment, sce: 1. Gal 
Yethiva and Metivia,” Zion 43 (1978), pp. 35°37 (in Hebrew), D. Goodblat, “New 
Developments in the Investigation of the Academies of Babylonia.” Zion 46 (1941): 2541 Gn 
Hebrew) 

100"R Sanhedrin 11a: "A woman came to R(abbi) Micin’s house of study. She sai t 
him, My Maser, one of you has sanctified me ia mariage by means of intercourse. R. Mei 
rove, wrote her a weit of divorce, and handed tt hee 

105 We find allusions to this in Y Sota 1:4, 16d (=Leviticus Rabbah 9-9 (Margulies 
edition (Hebrew) p. 191, and se the references thereto further parallel): “R. Meir used 10 
preach inthe knishia of Hammath every Sabbath aight”: and in Y Ber.2 (4b): “R. Yohanan 
was leaning on R, Jacob bar Idi and R. Eleaza saw bi and bid from bien As they were 
Walking, he saw a house of stody; sald he to him: this is where R. Mir sat and preached 


lew of Tiberias—cf. 8. Klin ed), Sefer 


The lst account is undoubtedly taken from the 
Ha-Yshun, vol. Gersualem, 1939). p. $1 (a 

106 sifte Numbers, Selah, 115 (Horowitz edition, p. 129): “Said she to him: “I wear L 
shall not release you until you write me your name and the name of your city and the samme of 
your {house} of study where you stody Torah’ and be wrote her his name and that of his ity 
and the name of his Master andthe name of his (hosse 
the then proceeded to squander her money: thied tothe government. a third tothe oor, and 
‘thi se took with her and stood in the hows ofstdy of R. Hiyya” Ako see B Men 4, 

107 Cf, Heiman, History p. 44: Altec, Introduction, p. 144 

108/,-mention of R. Benaiah"s howse of study in Sepphoris has been preserved in the 
sources of the period thanks 1 the discourses Jeliveed there by R. Yobsnan the gress of 
‘he Palestinian amoraim. Thus, for example, in Y BM2:13, 84=Y Hor. 38, 48, we read, °R 
Hiyya bar Va(Abba) (vas) in Seppbors (and) saw everyone running. Sake to him: “Why 
is everyone running?’ He answered, "R. Yohanan is siting and preaching in R, Banaiah's 
house of study and everyone is burying to bear him” And in the Y Shab, 12:3, 13e=¥ Hor. 
3:9, i, "R. Simeon b, Lakish asked R. Yohanan (a legal question). R. Yohanan went and 
delivered (the answer) in R. Benaiah's house of study: ‘even {in situation of] a bastard 
Scholar and an ignorant High Priest, the bastard scholar hae priority over the ignorant High 
Priest” By contrast. B Ket. 23 tells of the house of study of R. Hanina, “Mar Samuel's 
daughters were taken captive and were brought to the Land of Israel. They let their captor 
Stand outside and entered R- Hanins's house of study 











9 wherein be stadies Torah 
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and, in the second generation, of R. Yohanan in Tiberias,!® are mentioned, 
Also located in Tiberias were the houses of study of Bar “Itiyyan and Bar 
Ulla, in the fourth generation of amoraim.!® 


It should be recalled here that the mention of Bar Ulla’s house of study 
in the Jerusalem Talmud, Shabbat 4:2, 7a is one of the two sources from 
which we can learn with certainty of the feasts—meals taken in a group as. 
sociated with a religious occasion—customary in a number of the 
Palestinian houses of study on Sabbaths and New Moons.'!! Thus we read 











there: 











R. Yonah and R. Yose visited the house of study of Bar Ulla where the 
was a feast, and there were beams there. They came and asked him whethe 
they were permitted to move them (on the Sabbath]. He replied: “If you had 
it in mind yesterday, you may move them; but if not, you may not. 








The second source is in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sabbath 20:1, 17c: 


In the days of R. Judah b. Pazi there was a feast in the house of study, and 
they would spread the curtains a day before to the length of four cubits, 
the next day they would spread them all. They thought it was in 

with the words of R. Judah b, Pazi. They investigated and found that it was 








Ad 





tedly, in the Jerusalem Talmud, Meg. 3:4, 64a it says: 


It has been taught: In houses of assembly and houses of study, one does not 
behave frivolously, one does not eat oF drink in them, nor stroll jn then 

nor sleep in them, nor take cover in them from the sun when it is sunny, 
nor from the rain when itis rainy, bot one studies (Mishnah) and lectures in 
them. 





10? Sotah 22a: “There was a widow who had a synagogue in her vicinity. E 


th day the 
and pray in R.Yohansa’s house of study. Said he to her. My daughter, i there 
1g in Your neighbeehood ” 
We lear of the existence of Bar “Diyyan's hows of study from the ¥ BB 6:2, 1Sc 
"(Dilla in the name of R. Leaza, R. Yass inthe name of rabbis who came and attended 
the house of study of R. “iyyan.” And as forthe house of stody of Bar Ulla, we read in Y 
Betzah 1:6, 6c: “R. Yonah ordered his colleagues: ‘Do not sit on the outer benches of Bar 
Ulla’ house of study because they are cold Concerning Bar Ulla's house of study, also 
seein Y Shab. 42 7a cited above 

UC About group meals snd m 


















ss associated with religious occasions inthe traditions and 
customs ofthe Jews ofthe Land of Israel in the period ofthe Mishnah and the Talmud, see 
What A. Oppenbeimer’s “Havarot that Were in Jerusalem.” in A, Oppenheimer, A. 
Rappaport, and M. Stern (editors), Ecsays inthe History of Jerusalem During the Second 
Temple: In Memory of Abraham Shalit (Jerusalem, 1981), pp. 178-190 (in Hebrew) (and 
especially pp. 185-189, with eferesces thereto eatlicr research), About the ‘east,’ also 
see what was writen by J.N. Epstein, "On the Remains ofthe Jerusalem Talmud,” Tarbiz 3 
(1932): 243 (in Hebrew): S. Lieberman, “Jerusalem Talmud Fragments,” Tarbiz 6 (1938) 
234 (in Hebrew); J. N. Epstein, “On the Jerusalem Talimad Fragments,” ibid, pp. 236-237 (in 
Hebrew): S. Licberman, The Literal Jerasalem Talmud (Jerusalem, 1935), p. 213 (in 
Hebrew) 
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But in the Jerusalem Talmud, Pes. 1:1, 27b, we read: 


R. Jeremiah inquired: What of houses of assembly and houses of study re 
garding checking for leaven? It is required because (leaven) is brought in 
‘on Sabbaths and New Moons. 





‘We have suggested that the portion of the inscription uncovered in the exca- 
vations of the complex of public Jewish buildings at Qasrin in the Golan, 

Uzi made this accommodation..." should be seen as evidence of the ¢ 
istence of special rooms or halls near the houses of assembly and houses of 
study in which the *feasts’ were arranged.!'2 J. Maitlis sees in this inscrip- 
tion “almost certain evidence that there was a house of study in Qasrin,”!!3 
In our opinion itis still too soon to decide whether the Qasrin site served as 
house of study or a house of assembly.'"* In any case, we do clearly have 
an inscription dedicated to a benefactor who contributed to the building of an 
‘accommodation,” that is, a hall for se udot mitzvah (i.e., meals associated 
with a religious event) and its finding leads us to theorize that it was a pub: 
lic one (shel rabbim)."'5 

Not a little evidence preserved in the sources of the period attests to the 
existence of public houses of study. For example, in the Jerusalem Talmud, 
Hag. 2:1, 7b, we read:!'® 
































R. Meir was sitting and teaching in the house of study of Tiberias, Elisha 
his teacher passed, riding on a horse on the Sabbath. They came and told 
him [R. Meir}: “Behold, your teacher is outside.” He interrupted his lesson 
‘and went out to him, 











he house of study of Tiberias” is also known in the source: 





he gres 
nd as “the great house of study."""" A close 
ook at its many mentions indicates that it was in existence for at least two 
hundred and twenty years, from the time of Rabbi Meir until and including 
the fifth generation of amoraim. 

In relation to this house of study, the Jerusalem Talmud, Sheq. 5:7, 
49b relates: 








house of study of Tiberias 








See D, Unman, “Jewish Inscriptions of the Mishnah and Tslmod Period from Qastin 
lan,” Tarbiz $3 (1984): 533-534 (in Hebrew). 

1. Mais, “On the Signiicaace of the "Revu'ah” in Qasrin,” Tarbie 53 (1984): 466 Gin 
Hebrew) 





84 Cf, Urman, “Hellenistic” p. 462 

15 See above, . 75 

116 Also see Ecclesiastes Rabbah 7:8; Rath Rabbah 64, 

117 Cf, for example, “It happened cace 
in Deuteronomy Rabbah 4:8 with th parallels i» Y Hor. 3 
5:4 (Margulis edition, p. 113) 





Hiyya (har Abba) wat collecting chanty 
7 (48a) and in Leviticus Rabbah 





8 The Aramaic expression sidrah rabbah used here fo “the great house of study" of 
Tiberias appears a number of times in the Palestinian Talmud, For example, se Y Shab. 6 
(8a) = Sandra 17:1 (28s), 
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R. Abun contributed to the making of these gates of the great house of 
study. R. Mana came to him, Said (R. Abun) to him: “Look at what I have 
done.” Replied he: has ignored his Maker and built temples’ (Hosea 
8:14), Were there no people to occupy themselves with [the study of] 
Torah?! 





Here, then, is evidence of a Sage's contribution to the making of the gates 
of the public house of study of Tiberias in the fourth century C.E. From R. 
Mana’s words of criticism to R. Abun, identical to those of R. Hoshaiah to 
R. Hama bar Hanina when they were both strolling among the houses of as 
sembly of Lod, it is clear that R. Abun’s gates were monumental.!20 From 
another mention of that same house of study we le: 
to take up collections in the houses of study: 





































rn that it was customary 








It happened once that R. Hiyya [bar Abba] took up a collection in the great 
house of study in Tiberias and someone promised one pound of gold.!2" R. 
Hiyya thereupon took him and seated him next to himself and applied 10 
hhim the verse: "A man's gift makes room for him (Proverbs 18:16),!22 








Other evidence of the existence of public houses of study in the Land of 
Israel in the period under discussion is found in the Tosefta 
R. Eleazar (b. R. Zadok} said: I once happened that the 14th [of Nisan) fell 


fon the Sabbath and we were seated before Rabban Gamalicl in the house of 
study at Lod when Zinon, his officer cams 











and said: “The time has come to 
10 the home of Rabban Gamaliel 





remove the and father went 


and removed the leaven 





Elsewhere we read: 





Said R, Simeon b. Eleazar: We were once seated before R. Meir in the house 
Of study in “Ardascis and someone said, “I prepared the Erub with onions, 
and R, Meie seated him within his four ell.!™ 








We conclude with the public house of study at Sepphoris, mentioned in the 
Jerusalem Talmud: 





R. Hananiah was a seller of bees honey but also had date honey. A few days 
later some people passed. Said he to them: “Lest I mislead you, know that 


the honey I sold you was of dates.” Said they to him: “That is what we 








TCE. D, Urman, “Jewish Inscriptions from the Village of Dabbura in the Golan" Tarbi 
40 (1971); 400-401, and n.6 there (in Hetwew 

20 Y Peah 8:9 (21b) = Sheg 5:7 (496): “R. Mama bar Hanina and R. Hoshsiah were 
strolling among the houses of astembly of Lad. Said R. Hama bar Hanina to R, Hoshsiak 
How mach money my fathers invested here!” Replied the latter: “How many souls did your 
fathers invest here? Were there no people to cccupy themselves with Torah?” 

121 According to the parallels in Y Hor. 3:7 (a 
edition, p. 113 

"22 Dewteronomy Rabbah 4:3, 








ind Leviticus Rabbah S:4 (Margulies 


123 Tos Pesahin 





1 (Zuckermas 





edition, p. 159; Lieberman edition, p, 154). 
124 Tos Eruvin 6) (Zuckermande edition, p. 148; Lieberman edition, . 119) 
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want, for itis good for our work" And R. Hananiah set aside the money re 
ceived for it and built a house to serve as a house of study in Sepphoris. 2 








It is true that this text is somewhat truncated, but there is no doubt about 
the meaning of its last part: R. Hananiah contributed to the building of a 
house of study in Sepphoris. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIND. 


It is clear from what emerges above that the houses of study in the Land of 
Israel in the last days of the Second Temple and the rabbinic period wer 
tual structures. Some were undoubtedly monumental edifices, as is attested 
by the remains of the bet midrash of R. Eliezer Ha-Qappar discovered at 
Dabura,!® as well as by the mention of “the upper chamber of the house of 








study,"?7 “the middle gate of the house of study,""¥ and the magnificent 
gates which R, Abun “made” for the great house of study of Tiberias,!¥ and 
more. The question, then, must be asked: “Why is it that in the Land of 
ar id only 
ms that 








Israel there is cl evi 





cchacologi 





ence of many synagogues 
f study?" as Hittenmeister writes." It se 









the answer to this question is to be found in the words of one of the fathers 
of Israeli 
years ago published an article titled “Non-Existent Temples.” This, itis 


wrchaeology, S. Yeivin, of blessed memory, who about twenty 





true, deals with a matter different from ours yet very similar, both in the 
shared investigative background and in the methodological conclusions that 
necessarily follow from the investigation 

In his introduction headed “The Atmosphere of the Archaeology of the 
Land of Israel” he wrote: 





The beginning of the scientific activity in the research of the Land of Israel 
in the middle of the past century was in fact but a direct, unintermediated 
continuation of the interest in the Holy Land evinced by its inhabitants 
and, later on, by pilgrims and ordinary tourists, from the days of the 
Mishnah and Talmud to our own day. It is no wonder, then, that from the 
outset, most of those involved with this research emerged first and fore 
most from the circles of Jewish students of Torah, and from men of the 
clergy and theologians of the various Christian sects, Therefore one can 
also understand the tendency to sce in every to a greater of lesser degree un: 











12S y eah 74,20. 

126 Urman, “Hellenistic,” pp. 462-464. Alto see Z. fan, “The Village of Dabur, ts 
Aatifaets and its Menification. Sheraton Muzeion Ha-Aretz 13 (1971): 39-46 Gin Hebrew. 

12? Y Sanh, 136, 23e—s0e shove, 2 80 

128 y Ber. 76, !lo—tee above, 81 

129 Y Sheq. 5:7, 45b—see above, 119, 

190 Huntenmeiser, “Connection” p 

131 See Yeivin, “Temples” pp 163-178 
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usual find, something rela 





to ritual worship and sacred sites, whether 
these were remains of structures, or whether they were utensils or utensil 
fragments...Without expanding the discussion about this problem in gen: 
eral here, one can immediately make a sufficiently long list of discoveries 
that, when uncovered, were thought to be remains of temples and “pillars, 
that later turned out not to be so and were as if they had never been. 








Under the heading, “Continuation of the ‘Tradition,”* Yeivin adds: 


It is known that there is nothing as conservative and persistent as 
‘traditions,’ be their cou! 





correct’ or ‘aberrant.’ But, behold today 
even though most of those busy with investigating the Land of Israel have 
fo connection with theology nor any occupation with religion, the roots 
above [in the chapter “The Atmosphere of the 
Israel") have sunk deeply even into them, $0 
that the research of the past two-three generations has been blessed with 
structures that haye been called temples or worship-sites on the basis of 
most doubtful proofs.> 





Of the tradition spoken 





Archaeology of the Land 








In that “Atmosphere of the Archaeology of the Land of Israel” so sharply 
nion also 





d by Yeivin, there 
developed a ‘tradition’ wo identify every 





as in our of 
iructural relic bearing Jewish orna 
jon or symbols as a bet knesset, a house of assembly, and generally 
out of the assumption that “a ‘h 





menta 








use of assembly’ is a house of prayer.” 


As a result, “there is in the Land of Israel 





sar archaeological evidence 
of. .only....one *house of study 





It must be remembered that 





¢ first of those to ide 





ify *house of as 





sembly" remains in the Land of Israel in the modern age was the American 
theologian, E. Robinson, considered to be the “father of the study of the 
Land of Israel.""5 He d od the “synagogue” structures in Galilee on 
his second visit to the Land of Israel in 1852, and describes frankly the 
thinking that led him to cl 











them as such: 





As these remains we 
2 style of architects 


first ofthe kind that we had yet seen; and were of 
terly unknown to us; we were at a loss for some 
time what to make of them, They were evidently neither Greek nor Roman 


The inscription, if authentic, obviously marks both structures as of Jewish 








origin; and as such, they could only have been Synagogues." 








In keeping with his approach, Robinson did in fact succeed in recognizing a 
number of monumental structures in Galilee as Jewish public structures, and 





32 Yeivin, “Temples” p. 163. 





Temples” p, 64 

above, n. 13 

(CEJ. Ben-Avich, The Land of tae! in the 9th Century—tts Rediscovery (Serasalem, 
(in Hebe 








1838 4 1882, Sedo, vo 








Travels inthe Yeu 
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Was even wise enough to date them more or less accurately —to the first cen 
turies of the Common Era. However, among these “synagogues” he also 





ructure preserved in eastern Tel Kedesh,!>? 


counted remnants of a large 
known today to be a pagan temple. 

Researchers in the second half of the nineteenth century all followed in 
Robinson's footsteps, as did the surveyors and excavators of the first half of 
the twentieth century. Almost all of them, on the assumption that “a ‘house 
of assembly" is a *house of prayer,’ identified practically every Jewish 
structural remain from the period of the Mishnah and Talmud as a 








“synagogue.” 
The deve 





)pment of this ‘tradition’ of identification has often led to ab- 
surd definitions and identifications. Thus, for example, a wine-press"? un 
covered at Hulda in 1953 was at first thought by M. Avi-Yonah to belong. 
to “a special type of [Jewish] place of prayer which was perhaps combined 
with a ritual bath:"" Later, Avi-Yonah retracted this! but the ren 














nevertheless still marked as “a synagogue site” even in new publications, 


Yeivin was certainly right in observing that “..there is nothing more con. 
servative and persistent than ‘trad 
aberrant." 

Hittenmeister, whose article serves as a springboard for the present atti 


cle, faithfully represents the continuity of this identification ‘tradition, 






ions,” be their courses ‘correct’ or 





synagogue, he writes, 


{s identifiable only by these clear and specific characteristics: if, according 








to its size or plan, itis a public building; or if symbols clearly connected 
with the ritual worship, such as a menorah, a lulav, a shofar, an ethrog, are 
found; of if an inscription is found identifying the structure as an atra 





kadisha {.e.,a bo 





It would seem that the remains of the wine-press uncovered at Hulda possess 
all the peculiarities listed by Hottenmeister except one: a “holy site” inscrip- 
tion. But can such an indication really serve as “a clear and specific” syna 








‘gogue sign? It is obvious from our sources that at least some of the Sages 
saw the houses of study as holy sites no less than the syn 
of holiness. 


sogues, and some 








even attributed to them a higher degre 








77 Robinson (see note 136), pp. 71 and 367-368. 
138 See A. Ovadlah et al, “The Roman Tem 
21-125 fn Hebeew 

‘CE Kloner, "Synagogues," p. 17 

‘WO Nf. AvicYonah, “Ten Years of Archaeology in Isa 
{41 See M. Avi-Youah, “Synagogues.” in EAEHL, vol 
42 See the map on p. 2 of Levine, ASR. 

18 Yeivin, “Temples,” p. 164 





at Kedesh in the Upper Galitee 








HEI 8 (1958), p, 62. 
1. pp. 106 (in Hebrew) 








M4 Hotenmeister, “Connection” p 
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We have already cited from the Jerusalem Talmud the segment dealing 


with whether a synagogue may be sold to purchase a house of study."45 The 
Palestinian gemara responds there in the name of one of the greatest of the 
Palestinian amoraim: “The word of R. Joshua b. Lé 
ted.""46 Also, elsewhere in the Jerusalem Ta 

‘Haverim will in the future tire themselves 
houses of study, What is the reason? [For it 














the name 
out from the synags 
is written.) “They 
Zion” (Ps. 84:8)."*7 





h to strength, appearing before God in 





SUMMARY 


Whether of not buil 





ngs were especially set aside for use as houses of study 
in the Land of Israel in the period of the Mishnah and Talmud has been the 
focal point of this paper. For an investigation of how Jewish society and its 





institutions in the Land of Israel looked at that time, the importance of a 
clear answer to this question is well known 

It seems that until about one hundred years ago, no scholar would have 
houses of study, but in r 





doubted the existence of spec vent years, some 





hhave had them disappear within the synagogue, and some have transformed 
the house of study from a structure and central institution in the life of a re 
spected segment of Jewish society in the Land of Israel into an abstract con 
act of gathering together for common study 

In our opinion, two factors have merged to contribute to these conclu: 
of an erroneous conception that sees the 
function of the house of assembly in the Land of Israel during this whole 
house of prayer. The second is the development of a tradition that 
jis with inscriptions of Jews, or Jewish 





cept of a “school,” or 





sions, The first is the prevalen 












ornamentation, dating to that time 

The house of assembly in the days of th 
generations of the Tannaim was first and foremost a bet ha-qehillah, namely 
‘a community house. Only during the era of the amoraim, with prayer be 






Second Temple and in the 





coming established as a central liturgical component in the house of assem 
bly, and perhaps also under the influence of the Christian houses of prayer 


SY Mep. 3:1. 734. Also see 
1 sof interest to note thatthe Babylonian Talmud inthis case also prefers the house 
study over the house of assemply (i.e, synagogue). And in B Meg, 26b-27a we read as 
follows: “R. Papi sad inthe same of Rabs: “To tun a sy a college (lit. “house of 
Rabbis’) is permite; to urn allege into a sy pa, however, alo 
reporting Rabs, states the opposite. R. Aha said: "The satement of R. Papi is the more 
probable, since RJoshos ben Levi said: Bis permissible to make a synagogue ito a hoase of 

















"This seems cone 
Y Shebi 4:10, 38 








dso sce: B Ber. 64 and B MQ 290 
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in the East, did the Jewish house of assembly increasingly become a house 
of prayer.'48 The natural tendency to segregate on the part of the Sages, a5.a 


social and religious elite, let to the erection of separate structures to serve 








houses of study 
‘The inescapable conclusion « 
od thus far and identi 





‘our discussion is that a good part of the 





as houses of assembly were, in 
ia whereby itis pos. 


structures uncover 





fact, houses of study. To deal with the question of cri 








sible to identify and differentiate between a house of assembly and a house 


of study in the period of the Mishnah and Talmud is beyond 
here. Let us point out, however, that the most cer 


of an inscription that mentions the 








ion is the finding 





inctions of the structure, as that of 
n from the house of study of R 





Theodotus son of Vettenos, or the inscripti 
Eliezer Ha-Qappar, who had already expressed the hope that “the synagogues 
and houses of study in Babylonia will in time to come be established in the 


Land of Israel." 





ches in the East and the Jewish 


detailed investigation which as not 3s 


T48 The recipe 
synagogues in the La 
yet been done 

198 Me 





















SYNAGOGUE AND STUDY HOUSE AT MEROTH 


ZVIILAN* 





ater of the Jewish settlement at Meroth, 
which began only a few years ago, sheds light on the history of the Jews in 
Northern Galilee from the time of the Second Temple up to the Middle 
Ages. It also brings forth new material concerning synagogues and study 
houses of antiquity. Th Maros, north of the road 














betw 





en Tel Hazor and ‘Alma (coordinates 1998-2707), about seven 
kilometers northeast of Safed. I identified it as Meroth, a settlement that 
marked the northern boundary of Galilee facing the border of Tyre, which 
was fortified during the rebellion of 66-72 C.E.! The first suggestion of the 





identification of the site appeared in a document from the Cairo Genizah 


mentioning Kefar Meroth, which I read in 1977. 





I first explored the site in 1981, and upon discovering the synagogue 
there, continued to conduct field excavations in subsequent years 
Excavations at the site continued until October 1986, and what follows here 








is, therefore, a summary of ten years of research.? [For a table of the 





synagogue’s stages, please refer to the back of the article—Eds.} 


STAGE A.1—FOUNDATION OF THE SYNAGOGUE 


The synagogue is built on “the heights of the town’ in the area from which, 
looking eastward, the houses of the settlement are built on terraces, facing 





* This essay was originally published in A. Kasher, A. Oppencimer, and U, Rappaport 
eds. Synagogues in Amtiguity Ucrusalem, 1987), pp, 231-266 (in Hebrew). 1 has been 
tranalated withthe permission of Mx Zvi tlan and Of Yad lzhak Ben Zvi. It was translated 
by De, Nathaniel Stampfer, 

" Regarding the discovery and identification, sce Z. His, “The Location of Meroth—A 
Fortified Setlement on the Border of Galle." Qadmoniot 16, nos, 62-65 (1984): 8385 (in 
Hebrew); lan, “Focified Sewlement” pp. 14-146; Z lan and E. Damati, “Excavation of 
the Synagogue at Meroth,” Qadmoniot 18, nos. 69-70 (1983): 44-80 (in Hebrew); Z. an, 
Hidden Treasures in the Galilee Meroth—An Ancient Jewish Settlement.” Teva va-Are! 
28 (1986): 12-15 (in Hebrew), HA 88 (1986): 23 (in 
permission ofthe Israel Defense Forces. 




















ew), Entrance 10 the aea require 





The excavation was conducted wader the auspices ofthe Israel Antiquities Authority. 
Beginning with the second full season of excavation, Emanuel Damali Joined me in it 
directorstip, and the summary the result of our joint deliberation. Assisting us 
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the Huleh Valley. The orientation of the structure is north-south, ie., 
toward Jerusalem. Itis built of large hewn chalk stones, some of which are 
yeues. The structure 
is in basilica form, having two rows of columns which divide the prayer 
hall into a central ar 
of the east aisle is 2.5 meters and the western is 2.25 meters. This is similar 
to the synagogue at Beth Alpha, where Ii 
width, The interior measurements of the hall are 17.75 x 11.5 meters. At 
the front of the building on the south there is an 
columned front (a portico) built along the width of the structure, Its width is, 
3.75 meters. The overall length of the building was, accordingly, 22,5 
‘meters, On the west side of the building, a store-room was attached, having, 
four meters in length. The width of the building including 





decorated with relief work, common in Galilean syn: 


5.5 meters wide) and aisles on two sides. The width 











ise the aisles are of unequal 





ance porch with a 











vaulted ceiling 





the store-room is 15 meters. In front of the south facade was a courtyard 
whose south wall was built seven meters from the south end of the portico. 
the entire east side of the 





The courtyard had a wing which extended along 
building, and was connected to the prayer hall by an opening pierced in the 
t wall of the hall. The width of the courtyard was accordingly 20 meters, 
and this was also the width of the entire synagogue, while the overall length 














reached 30 meters, Apparently, the courtyard wing east of the hall was 





intended to permit access and entry into the hall for latecomers to prayers 
and for those desiring to leave during the service. As is well known, the 
situated at the south end of the 
1e worshippers faced. This fact 
will be evident below, and this 






‘main entrances to Galilean synagogues wes 
structures. South was also the direction 
flected entry and exit of the worshippers, 
‘was what necessitated the opening of a side door which exists in many 
re center of the syna 
) with a well was quite typical in churches, and evidently 


synagogues. In 
courtyard (atriu 
the builders of our synagogues were influenced by the designs of 





jogue's courtyard, there was a wel 





yporaneous churches. This was the first courtyard excavated in a 
agogue. Courtyards at the front of synagogues which contain 
Iso known at Beth Alpha, Beth She‘arim, Horvat Sumaga, 
and others 


Galilean sy 
wells are a 
Na‘aran, Horvat Susiya, Eshtem: 














At the southern facade wall of the structure there were three openings that 
nd closed up (reasons for this, see below in the description of Stage 
C). The length of the opening is 252 cm, and the length of the eny 





raved 








‘were T, Amit, Z. Nitan, D. Rein 
Shu, ¥. Sahar and A. Bue Or Sur 


L. Mare Sinah, Y. Bar Yeboda, N. Pesah, A 
SM. Feist. Vatkin, A. Okone'. [received idea 
nd suggestions for interpreting tis and other discoveries from the scholar N. Avigad, Sh 
Applebaum. M. Bayer, M. Bar Asher, A. Berman, M. Gihon. R Hachlil, R. Talgam B. 
Mazar, J. Naveh, 2. Ma‘oe, A. Ovadia, G. Foerster and A. Kindler. My thatks 19 them, 
Nevertheless. they should not be held responsible for any detail stated here, which is my 
responsibility alone 
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lintel is 280 cm. The lintel rests on two heavy, monolithic door posts, also 
raved. In the vicinity of this opening there were discovered five stones of 
the arch that had originally been over the opening. On the narrow edge of 

© was a relief carving of a frame decorated with a 
plant motif. Inside the frame were depictions, all of which had been 
destroyed. This defacing is dated to the period following the edict of Yazid II 
‘on this subject (721 C.E.): This dating conforms to our knowledge about 
the history of the synagogue at Meroth where in both the synagogue and the 
adjoining study house we found evidence of iconoclasm. From that 











‘each of these stones 











destruction there survives, on one of the corer stones, the relief of a 
pomegranate, and in the portion beneath it, parts of the figure of a fish. On 
f a pitcher (resembling a basket) from which, it 





‘another stone is the figure 





may be surmised, a strea we have 





m of water is pouring. If this is so, the 





here the zodiac sign of Pisces on one stone 





n of Aquarius on 
ch 








another. This suge 
and on e 


sts that there were originally twelve stones in the 
h of them was one of the twelve monthly zodiacal si 





Although in synagogues the months and their signs were usually depicted 
‘on mosaics graphically (at En-Gedi in the for 
the possibility that they 
yested that in an embellished tablet from Kefar Bar'am there was a 
tify other 
al signs, as at Kh, er 








also depicted on stone. Furthermore, it has 





been su 





calendar with the signs of the zodiac.* It is also possible 10 





depictions on stone in [ancient] synagogues as 20d 
Rafid and at Dabura in the Golan He At 
were found engraved on marble slabs fish, a lion, a 





Beth She'arim synagogue 
im and a pitcher—all of 
It should be pointed out 











Which the excavators assumed to be zodiacal signs. 


that on the lintel over the entrance of the Church of the Redeemer in 





Jerusalem, which ¢ 
apparently based on an earlier tradition. 
Inside the synagogue hall at Meroth, at the two sides of the 1 


ies to the Crusades, are depicted the twelve zodiac signs, 











entrance, the remains of two platforms were discovered. The measurements 


of the of the two are 90 x 176 cm; of it only one course of stones 





ts of the second of these platforms at 
this stage are not entirely clear, because another platform was built upon it 
at the second stage of the synagogue (see below). Apparently, the western 
platform served as the pedestal for a wooden cabinet in which the Torah 
scrolls were kept. The easterly platform was evidently used during the 








4 Amiran, “A Fragmest of an Oramental Reel from Kefar Bat‘am,” Ereteferael 3 
(1953) 178-180 (in Hebrew’ 

5 Foc Kh, er Rafi, see Suenit,e/-Hammeh, p91, For Dabs, ee Ma'ou, Golan, p28 

 B, Meister, “The Foorth Excavation Season st Beth Shea 
Hebrew) 


Yediot 9 (1944): 12 in 
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reading of the Torah. The placement of the platforms between the entrance 
nd the rows of pillars, where the platforms stood in Galilean synagogues, 
is the only possible place for them given the fact that the entrances face 
southward. This placement made them visible from every other position in 
the building during the time, at least, when the location of the Torah Ark 
arly placed in it 

Benches were placed along the length of the walls, apparently two 
benches on each side, one above the other. It appears that in order to increase 
the capacity of worshippers a gallery was added. The possibility of this 
being the case even at the first stage stems from the fact that more 
architectural items were found than are required for a single story. It should 
tbe mentioned that the German scholars, Kohl and Watzinger, reconstructed 
synagogue structures as two-storied. Furthermore, there is a discrepancy 
between the size and elegance of the synagogue structures and the number of 
Even if we assume that on 
nd rugs, it still would have 











‘was fixed and the scrolls were 

















provided by the main-floor benches a 





Sabbaths and festivals the people sat on mats 
been difficult to provide for comfortable worship in the larger settlements, 
We estimate that there were 1000 to 1200 inhabitants in the village of 
Meroth, and so in order to enable all of them to pray together, they added a 
gall 
stage C (see below), 

The synagogue was built in an area in which there were stone quarries 
nstallations, including a series of six underground rooms dug 
ion of the building. It is not clear why this 
might well weaken the 














y, In any case, we have clear evidence of the existence of a 





nd various 








beneath the southeast po 





particular location was chosen since the pits bene 
structure. Several of the openings at the top of the pits were sealed up and 
over them the floor of the synagogue was placed. It is conceivable, 





therefore, that some of the hollow spaces are where the stone was quarried 


ards these spaces were utilized for storage 





for building the structure and after 
rooms. In these rooms have been found pottery sherds of the second to the 
fifth centuries, and several coins of the same period (e.g., of the emperors 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, Diocletian and Constantine the Great). One of the 
qweh, which had an entrance along 





pits contained a well, and a second a n 
the south wall of the portico, Conceivably, the well water was intended for 
the migweh which was adjacent to it. The original entrance to the miqweh 
as not been found. Judging by its size, the miqweh was used by the 
officiants of the synagogue only, rather than by the public at large. 

e dug which connected them. These 








Between the rooms, short passages Wer 










Regarding water installations in syaagogues, the inscription of Theodotus son of 
etenos is informative, see C1, vol. 2, pp. 382-335, Concerning migwaot, see Dothan, 
‘Hammoth- Tiberias,” p. 123, and Y. Shenberger, Miqwaor, Gerusalem, 1974), pp. 25-27 (in 
Hebrew), [See luo R, Reichs ancl in this volume—Eds 
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are similar to the well-known hiding caves known primarily from the Judean 
Plain.* At the bottom of one of these rooms a small bell-shaped cistern was 





dug. Since a system of this kind has never been discovered in synagogues to 
date, itis difficult to assess its nature? In the settlement itself several hide 
away systems were found, as well as portions of a defense wall, a tower, a 
hhuge ditch, a catapult stone, and a number of iron arrow-heads. According to 
Josephus, he fortified several towns during the rebellion against the 
Roma In connection with the latter, 
Josephus states that he added a wall and tunnels (Jewish War, 4, 1, 2). If 
ittcannot be ruled out that at Meroth as 
‘were dug as carly as the first rebellion, Later, with 
the erection of the synaj jing, perhaps a connection was dug 
h it (via the bell-shaped hole) and the 

















s, includis 








this was Josephus’ usual procedur 
well systems for hidin 








ue 











between the tunnel system bene 





settlement’s tunnels. If it should become clear that the system of Meroth 
was dug during the first rebellion, this would be a contribution to the 
research on the hiding systems in general. 

The synagogue structure was paved with pla 
visible. The walls and the pillars, too, had evidently been plastered and on 
them decorations had be 
plaster found with ren 








and signs of repair were 






painted in re 
5 of red decorations, it would appear that these 


From the hundreds of pieces of 


were simple geometric designs. At least, it may be said, no evidence 





remains of any writing, plant designs, human figures, or animals. The roof 
was covered with tiles, apparently in all three stages of the buildin 
existence, Many broken tiles were discovered of various forms and methc 
of firing. 

We date the foundati 





of the synagogue building to the end of the fourth 
century or the beginning of the fifth C.E, As is known, research accepts the 
view that synagogues of the Galilean type were established in the third 











century (and some also in the second century)."® Yet, discoveries of the last 








al years show that synago; 
similar to it, were 


s in the north, of the Galilean type or 
nturies, as at 


rebuilt or newly builtin the fifth-sixth c 
Capernaum,!! Nabratein (Kefar Neburaya),!? and in the Golan.!3 After the 








A. Kloner, “Hideout Completes from th 
Oppenheimer and U. Rapaport, ede, The 
(erusaler, 1984), pp. 153-171 (in Hebrew 

? Heneath the synagogue courtyard at Susiya there was discovered “a system of caves 
which were perhaps origioally dup as stone quarries and in ler times becam 

‘8. Gulman, "Excavation of the Synagogue at Horvat Susiya,” Q 

48 (in Hebrew) 





od of har Koha inthe Judean Pain.” A 
jevolt of Bar Kothba—A New Approach 
























Synagogses,” pp. 
a, “Capermaumn”; Foerster, "Notes": Avi-Yonah, "Comments 
Meyers, “The Torah Atk of Nabrateis.” Qadmoniot 16, nos. $8-59 (1982), 78 Cin 
Hebrew); Naveh. Mosaic, p. 32 

Ma‘ae, Golan, p. 


1,243; Tsfre, “Tora,” pp. 165-189 
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excavation at Meroth, we are able to reinforce the view that the term 
‘Galilean Synagogue’ has a geographic rather than a chronological 


significance." Thus, synagogues of this plan were built for a long period of 
time between the third and the sixth century. The building tradition of this 
type extended for hundreds of years and was not restricted to the third and 
fourth centuries alone. From the historical viewpoint this fact is important 





since it 





dds to earlier knowledge about the establishment of synagogues and 
about their construction during the Byzantine period, including the period 
when the law prohibited their being built. Similarly, it testified to the 
viability of these communities, and, from the discoveries at Meroth, it is 
clear that this viability continued for even a longer time 





STAGE A.2—THE MOSAIC FLOOR 


Two oF three generations after the buildings construction, in the second 


third of the fifth century, a mosaic fk 





oF was laid on top of the plaster floor 


jue in the Upper 





This mosaic was the first to be discovered in a synage 





ne pavements had been considered characteristic of 





igogues. 
Other Galileo 
The presence of the mosaic and courtyard in Meroth can be unde 





synagogues have since been found to have had mosaics."6 
od in 





context of the late date of the building. Once we saw that the Galilean 
synagogue type could not be associated with the third century alone, it 
sar that synagogues of this later type include both elements of 





became ¢ 





carly synagogues of the same group, and contemporaneous elements such as 
id courtyards, which are found in Byzantine churches and 
synagogues of the time. The stage appears to end at the close of the fifth 
century—perhaps as a result of fire, as evidenced by the burned spot on the 
mosaic, We do not know if this fire represents a hostile act or an accident, 








nd we can suggest no suitable historical event during which it might have 
occurred. 

‘A fragment of the mosaic 1.70 x 2.15 meters in size was found in the 
northern part of the eastern aisle. The mosaic was discovered thanks to the 





* See Kloner, “Synagogues.” p. 18. Although there are also some in Galilee exceptional 
{in form, and the itent is regarding the transverse synagogue a Khitbet Shem’ and see E 
M, Meyers, “The Synagogue at Khitbet Shera” in Levine, ASR, pp. 70-74, Soe the basic 
{questions raised on this matter in light of discovery of Byzantine period synagogues inthe 



















Galilee in L. 1 Levine, “Ancient Sypag Historical Introduction," in Leviee, ASR, pp. 
9-10, 

15 Foerster, “Synagogues.” p 2 

16 Fora detailed listing of locations of synagogues with mosaic floes, sce ln, Ancient 
Synagogues, p. 2: Z. Ilan, “A Survey of Syaagogues inthe Upper Galilee." Eretz Israel 19 





(1987). 170-108 (in Hebrew). 
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fact that a portion of the stone pavement which covered it (see below) was 
removed in a later period. Another small fragment was found in the northern 
part of the western aisle. On it may be distinguished a design that seems to 
represent a cluster of grapes. No remains of the mosaic were found in the 
rest of the building. Two coins were discovered under the base of the 
mosaic. One of the coins was ascribed to Valentinian III (425-455 C.B,). 
‘The floor would thus appear to have been constructed in the second quarter 
of the fifth century. This estimation with the character of the floor. 

white, red, yellow, pink and black, and its 
stones are 8 x 8 centimeters in size, A dovetail pattern in the borders of the 
floor creates a frame around the subject of the picture: the figure of a seated 














The colors of the mosaic a 











‘man surrounded by articles of war. No parallel to this picture has yet been 
found either in synagogues in Israel or the Diaspora, nor in any mosaic 
associated with non-Jews. The figure is of a young man in a short, white 





tunic with long sleeves. A red cloak (sagum) covers his left shoulder and is 
fastened above his right shoulder with a pin (fibola), The upper part of the 
body, the surviving portion of which measures 28 x 67 centimeters, leans 
slightly to the left. The face is inclined in the direction of the vestibule, The 
n of the left eye, have been gouged out, perhaps 





eyes, apart from a port 





purposely. On the garment, over the right arm and the right thigh, are 
flower-like decorations (there was a similar symbol on the left thigh, as 
appears from the outline left in the foundation of the floor after that part of 
the mosaic was destroyed [see below]). The head is outlined in two colors 
the front in black, with upward projections, and the center and back in red 
The two colors may have been chosen for reasons of composition 
there could have been a desire to show the color of the man’s hair (re 
to portray in the foreground a kind of crown or diadem. The hands of the 
figure are extended and only parts of a few fingers have survived. Most of 
the right hand has been preserved. The le 











ne, but 














hand is preserved up to the wrist, 
and its outline, up to beyond the thumb. Near the right palm, where the 
sleeve ends, there survived a cuff (manchette) in black, ILis unclear what the 
man held in his hands. It may be some object mentioned in the biblical 
account (see below), or perhaps a rod or palm branch as conquerors in 
lly hold (suggestion of B. Bayer) 

rge, elliptical shield, with a projection (umbo) 








ancient depictions occasior 





The man is leaning on a 
at the center. Such an image of a soldier leaning on a shield exists in 
Roman art. Near the shoulder and head appears a full helmet, designed to 
cover the face and neck. It has a projection on the top.'? The helmet is made 
st copper or bronze. In the late Roman 
period, such a helmet was usually designed for a cavalry soldier or a 

















For similar helmet, see S. James, Evid 
Late Roman Helmets" Syria 63 (19861 150, fig. 2 
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gladiator. There may be some lack of proportion between the size of the 
helmet and sword, on the one hand, and that of the 
below), 

Above and to the left of the head appears a particularly long sword 
(spatha), apparently of a cavalry soldier. It has a strap for bi 
side, and a straight object with protrusions, apparently a leather strap used to 
secure the sword to the belt, on the other. There is a burned spot on the 
mosaic in the area of the sword. The fact that the man is not carrying the 
arms indicates that they do not belong to him. The mosaic is destroyed 
below the 's knee, but we may assume that the legs were 





igure on th 





other (see 











extended 





diagonally or were crossed, and that the soles rested on the western line of 
the frame. 

In front of the lower portion of the figure are remains of an elliptical 
design formed by a black band, encircled from both sides by a line of white 
stones, of which a frag his preserved near 
the figure, and smaller fragments on the opposite end. A small red and black 
fragment was preserved within the ellipse. The width of the elliptical black 
the figure a rectangular form, 3.7 











band is 4 centimeters. In the fragment ne 
x 4.5 centimeters in size and made of black stones lined by white, protrudes 
from the band, At a distance of 13 centimeters to the west (left) of this 
design, the broken beginning of a similar design has been preserved. At one 
point we weighed the possibility that the design should be interpreted as a 
wall with towers, which would have surrounded a city before most of the 











picture was destroyed. This interpretation rested on depictions of cities with 
polis, on the 





surrounding walls, such as Jerusalem, and particularly Ne‘ 
Madaba map.'® 71 
n elliptical wall. However, the depiction on our floor is not identical. We 
what lies before us is some piece of 
weapons found on the other side of the 





e show both gate 





wers and ordinary towers joined to 











now incline more to the belief th 
military equipment analogous to th 
figure, We also considered the possibilities of a chariot or perhaps a 
hippodrome (of the sort shown on the mosaic floor in Carthage), but 
‘of the state of preservation of the fragment we reached no 





beca 





conclusion in the matter. 

‘About a meter south of the figure, near the remains of the elliptic band 
mentioned above, a straight fragment of black stones, apparently the border 
of the picture, was preserved. Beyond the frame, to the west, a circular 
design resembling a chessboard was uncovered. On the surface between the 
circle and the frame appears an ‘Amazon's Shield” (peltate) pattern which, as 
far as we know, is the first to be discovered in a synagogue mosaic. 








18M, Avi-Yonah, “The Map of Malabs—a Translation and Commentary" Eretz Israel 2 
(4952): 135, 146 fin Hebrew) 
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The Mosaic Inscript 








In the space between the northern fra 
and shield, a two-line Ar 





of this mosaic and the hel 
smaic inscription was inserted. 











Text Transliteration 
Yudan bar Shimon 








‘The names Yudan and Shimon are common among Jews of the talmudic 
period, and there is even a sage with the name Yudan bar Shimon.2° We 








1¢ who may be identified 
ANY is more difficult, It 
is recognized as a given name, a shortened form of Menachem, known to be 
the name of sages; but here it occurs at the end of the inscription, and may 


hhave not found in any source a historical person: 
with Yudan bar Shimon from Meroth. The word 






in our case be interpreted in various ways: (1) As the name of the 
ndfather, though the lack of the term of affiliation “bar” before MNY 






8 it difficult to accept this interpretation. (2) As a family name, such as 
Kimber or Katushion from En-Gedi or Goliath from Jericho, at the end of 
the Second-Temple period and afterward. (3) As a name or title of a 





function: 





, perhaps derived from the word memani (appointed functionary) 
in Aramaic, The phenomenon of dropping the first mem when two mems 
fall at the beginning of a word is well known, and it may be that this has 
if another mem were added to the 





occurred here as well—especially a 
inscription, little empty space would be left between the helmet and the 





shield. The functionary may have belonged to thi 
example as ‘appointee of the emperor,’ or, as seems more likely, to the 
internal Jewish administration.” We learn of the existence of such a 
position in the period of the geonim when appointments in the local 
communities (gehillot) we y the Gaon, the head of the Palestinian 
Academy. The local 
“megadem.® We 
inscription from Nabrat 


imperial government, for 














sader was appointed by the Academy and was known as 








arn of such local adminis 
near Meroth, which mentions the fact that the 


ators from a synagogue 











19 This isthe first insription, of course, in synagogue mosaics north ofan imaginary line 
raw fom Sepphoris through Horvat “Armmudim to Hammath-Tiberias. See Naveh, Mosaic 





20 4, Margaliyot, Encyclopedia ofthe Talmadic Sages and the Geonim yo. 1, (enusalem, 
1959), p. 431 (in Hebeew 
2" See R. Hachlil, “Names and Nicknames of Jews inthe Second Temple Period,” ret 
derae 196, 203 (in Hebrew): Y. Yadin, Searching for Bar Kothba, Jerusalem, 
1971), pp. 233-234 (in Hebrew 
22 Tanna Debei Eliyahs, Chapter 14 
23 Gill, Palestine, vo. 1, pp. 68 2, eterno. 25 
o sebjoct wunal appointments im northern 











of, p66 
lester fom Tibetias from 
alestne or Syria. See alo 
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building was erected during the rule of Tanina and Luliana* (4) As the size 
of a contribution to the floor’s construction, a maneh of silver, which 
according to this interpretation, was spelled here with a final yod. (5) The 
word is mini, that is, m 
it has been pointed out in conn 











ring to the donor. However, 


on with this suggestion that we would 





expect the word mini—if indeed grounds exist for this interpretation—to 
come at the beginning of the inscription 

Here, then, are several interpretations that have been suggested for this 
word, the difficulty of which arises from its uniqueness among ancient 
inscriptions, The last two suggestions are based on the assumption that we 
ied the 
ey for the floor’s construction. If this is indeed the case, the text is 








are dealing with the dedication inscription of the man who don: 








missing the usual components of a dedication inscription, such as 


remembered for good,” “who d 








nated,” “he made,” "may he be 
strengthened,” and so on, But even an inscription that lacks the 
aforementioned verbs may occasionally be expected. 

hat of the figure depicted in the 





The central question is, is the name 
‘mosaic or that of the mosaic’s maker? In this regard, can special significance 





be attached to the fact 
and not above it?® If indeed the inscription 


at the inscription was placed at the side of the figure 
ers to the figure, it could well 








have fit in the space above it, as is usual in mosaics. 

Of all the possibilities that suggest themselves, it seems 
that the nam utist, and not to the i 
in the mosaic. Most synagogue inscr 
writing of the artist's name on mosaic floors is known from a limited 
number of sites: the synagogues in Beth Alpha and Beth-Shean (Marianus 
and Hanina his son), and churches in Kissufim and in Mahayyat (Mt 

















mms are of the ni 











Nebo).2? The artist in our case could, if this indeed be his signature, have 
placed it in the wide borders of the mosaic and not inside the picture. 
However, the artist may have chosen to put his signature further inside the 
mosaic because worshippers sitting on benches a 
their feet in the borders. The writing of 

itself is known from other sites, among them the last two 








bund the mosaic would put 





an artist's name within the floor 





ntioned above. 











4 Naveh, Mosaic, p. 32 
25 fs, fr example, "Ana Yehuda Hazaana” (lit. “l, Judah the sexton”) inthe inscripi 
Aphek in the Golan, See Naveh, Mosaic, p. 50. See also inscriptions at Bar‘am, Gara and 
"in Nash 





Occasionally, we find vertically written inscnptions in mosaics. including mosaics of 
sladiatoral combat. and on tombstoes See Mazer. Beth Shearim.p. 135. See also H.. W 
Drijves, The Religion of P ni: Brill 1976), pl. XXXIV; A. F. Blanco, M 
Romanos de alia, vol. 1, (Madi, 1978), pl. SS. Descriptions ae known of individuals who 
ed. At their burial theit wespons are described, see ee. C. 1 Makaronas etal, "The 
Tomb of Lyson and Kallikles.” Archaeology 27 (1978) 249-259, 

"Nave, Mosaic, pp. 72,78 (No. 47) aod Tzod, p. 159 
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Significance of the Depiction 





The symbols on the figure’s arm excite special interest. They appear in 
mosaics and representations from the Byzantine period frequently, on the 
clothes of simple people, soldiers and dignitaries. In our case, they may be 
symbols of a military unit or of membership in an organization or class, 
rather than purely for decoration. A symbol similar in form is that of the 
unit known as Victores, a mobile unit that served in the eastern empire and 
perhaps also in the Land of It also appears in the early fifth-century 
list *Notitia Dignitatum."® In the list, a cross also appears on the symbol, 








but the creator of the mosaic may have left the cross out. It should be noted 
that government and administrative functionaries in the provinces wore 
uniforms. These facts suggest that the commissioners of the mosaic wished 
to portray a man who distinguished himself in battle, perhaps a hero, soldier 
or other personage from ancient times, but clothed in the military dress of 











the time the mosaic was made 

If in fact the mosaic portrays a figure unknown from the sources, it is 
unlike any synagogue mosaic discovered to date, in which biblical or 
mythological scenes alone have been found (as in Gerasa, Beth Alpha, 
Na‘aran, Hammath-Tiberias, Japhia and Susiya), The late Professor 
therefore believed, in keeping with earlier finds, that the Meroth figure 
repres: led by the weapons he took from 
Goliath (1 Samuel 17:4-7, 38-58), We had raised the suggestion that the 
ts discovery, along with other 














ts David son of Jesse, surrouns 








vid even earlier, at the time 


figure is L 
possibilities 
This suggestion banishes most of the difficult 





s involved in 
understanding the depiction: it is a biblical scene, known from other 
synagogues. It explains the unusually large size of the helmet and the 
sword; and clothing David in the dress of the Victores unit makes sense for 
this particular scene. The theory is supported by the fact that the depiction 


‘on the floor recalls details of scenes showing David/Orpheus playing the 





lyre to a group of animals. There is similarity between the form of the 
seated figure from Meroth and that of many Orpheus representations: the 
placement of the hands (which usually hold a lyre) and the tunic (in Meroth 
and in several other depictions).%° Our interpretation also explains why the 
fi 





 O, Secek, Noiia Dignitatum (Frankfurt, 1962), p. 12, no, 22. This unit is listed before 
the three Theodosian units. The Theodosia oni served, as known, in Nessana in the Negev 
See C. J. Kracmer, Excavations at Nessana, vol, 3 (Princeton, 1958), pp, 20-21. It is 
tnterestng to ote that the troops were born tm Pakestine 
See Z. Ilan, “Discovenes at Mero," Devar Hashavw'a 22 (une 1, 1984), p20 (in 
Hebrew) 
30M, Barasch, “The David Mossic of Gaza." Assaph 1 (1980): 1-41; A. Ovadiah and 8 
Mucznik, “Orpheus Mosaics in Roman aad Early Byzantine Periods.” Astaph 1 (1980): 43 
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‘There remains the question of why David's name was not written above 
the figure, as was done on the Gaza Maritima floor, and for biblical figures 
on other mosaic floors! It may be that in Meroth, the name was placed off 
to the side, on the destroyed part of the mosaic. We had hoped to find 
mn that if they too 








additional fragments of the mosaic, on the assumpti 
contained biblical figures, it would strengthen the hypothesis that the figure 
represents David, To this end we removed the stone pavement that had been 

jd above the mosaic in several places. However, we found no mosaic 
art from the fragment with the cluster of grapes mentioned 





fragi 
above, If ever the entire floor is removed and a contiguous fragment of the 





ts, a 





picture is found, it will help to resolve the question of whether we are 
dealing with a biblical scene, and whether it represents David.* 


STAGE B—THE STONE PAVEMENT 


At the end of the fifth g of the sixth centuries, the building 
underwent a gi 


made though the basic structure of the building of 





ind beginni 
al renovation, and several changes worthy of mention were 











he previous stage was 





¢ stones in the walls were replaced by stones of a hard 


on) from which the walls of the 





preserved, Most of tl 
limestone, as opposed to the chalkstone (girt 
first stage were built. The pedestals of the large columns in the prayer hall 
(which also had to bear the weight of the balcony) wer 








not laid on the same 





foundation stones as in Stage A, but on new foundation stones, These were 
set to the south of the old ones. Upon the mosaic floor was laid a pavement 





of large, polished stones (one of the paving stones was 40 x 60 centimeters 
in size and 30 centin 
installation of new benches, to conform to the new hei 
placed above the benches from the previous stage. Th 
apparently built in two rows, out of a series of bench stones of a type 
ues (¢.g., in Capernaum), in which the part that was sat 
‘on was wide at the top and narrow at the bottom, so as to leave room for the 

ed. The bemot 
nd 


8 thick), The raising of the floor required the 





ht, and these were 





new benches we 








feet. Only two pieces of the bench stones have been pre 
(at least the western one) were extended to the interior of the building 








were constructed in part on the stone pavement. The dimensions of the 





western bemah, which is well preserved, are 144 x 182 centimeters. Its 


56. At a certain level we weighed the possibilty of detecting in the depiction a use by the 


ancient artist ofan Orphic scene, in which be utilized weapons instead of living things around 
i No other exarmple i known ofthis typeof use ofa basically Orphic scene 
31 A. Ovadiah, "The Synagogue at Gaza.” Qudmoniot 1, no. 4 (1969): 124 (in Hebrew), 





327 than and E. Damat, "The Mosaic from the Synagogue at Ancicat Meroth,” The 


Urael Museum Journal (1985): 51-56 











height at the front is 113 centimeters. The front comers of the bemah were 
decorated with two stepped pilasters. Similar pilasters appear in the picture 
of the Torah Ark in the synagogue mosaic of Beth-Shean. The stones of the 
eastern bemah have been pill c height of the paving stones. In the 
Vicinity of the by wund fragments of decorated stones which 
apparently belonged to them. They include double h 
with a spiral design on one of which was 











onette incised 
fragment of a rounded branch 
from a menorah. These details fit in with the relief depiction of the Torah 
Ark in Peki‘in and the pictures of the ark in the floor from Susiya, Other 
finds included pieces of a small base and miniature columns, a basalt stone 
incised with a gable design, and a sto 











with an aedicula en, 





With the increase in the height of the synagogue floor, the floor of the 
vestibule also had to be raised, A pavement of a soft stone was laid on the 
earlier floor which had been constructed of a hard stone. A new, higher 


threshold was laid above the threshold at the entrance in the eastern wall of 





the prayer hall 
Outside and adjacent to the western wall was discovered the top of a 
stairway, whose foundation was construc 





ed in part from sections of 
On two of the sections were 
;ph and perhaps other letters as well. The stairway led 
ery which had probably al of the 





columns from the building's previous 








engraved the letter a 
to the 





ady existed in the first stay 





building. The arched roof of the synagogue storeroom served as part of the 
foundation, The use of arches in syn 








appear the storeroom was originally constructed with an arched roof in order 
to bear the weig! 
be 





ht of the stairway. In places where the stone pavement had 





n raised, were found many coins from the late Roman and Byzantine 
periods, of which the latest date to the end of the fifth century. The coins 
were apparently scattered as a sign of blessing, a custom known as well 
from Capernaum. The discovery of the coins indicated that the floor was laid 
at the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth centuries C.E, The end of 
this stage came after about a cer 
characteristic of this area near the Jordan rift. 











tury, perhaps as a result of an earthquake 


‘STAGE C—REVERSAL OF THE SYNAGOGUE'S ORIENTATION 


In this stage, the building underwent significant changes, with implications 


for the study of the history of early synagogues in general. In the first 


quarter of the seventh century, before the Arab conquest, the need for a 





renovation of the building arose, and the community decided upon an 


33 Concemming the problem of the bemah and 





ts placement, see Kloner, “Synagogues” p 
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important alteration in the building's form. The southern wall, which had 
been the front wall of the building, was rebuilt, and its three entrances were 
sealed. Meanwhile, the orientation of the building was reversed, and the 
three entrances were thereafter in the northern wall, The cha 





also entailed 








moving the northern wall some 130 centin As a result, it 
became necessary to build the wall on top of the stone pavement, and to 
install steps—apparently made of wood— leading down from the 
which were 130 centimeters higher than the floor, This arrangement was 











required because the area to the north of the synagogue was some 130 


neters higher than the foundations of the wall. It may be that the 








presence of a nearby structure to the north of the synagogue led to the length 





Of the building being shortened, in 
of the sy 

of the three entrances which were built oppe 
the south. In the eastern entrance we found several stones from the door 


rder to permit approach to the entrances 
¢ and to a small plaza in front of them. We found portions 









posts and the threshold in situ 
In the area between the western entrance and the synagogue floor were 
found nails or parts, which must have belonged both to the 








doors and to the steps. 
What motivated the buil 
n of the build 





rs to make such a significant change in the 





orientati 
practice, familiar from later syn 
direction opposite that of Jerusalem (cf. the synagogues in Beth Alpha, 
Na‘aran, Jericho). The change in orientation, which ran counter to the usual 
ned to correct the basic defect of 





? Apparently, they acted in accordance with the 
rogues, of having the doors open in the 














practice in Galilean synagogues, was desi 
these early synagogues—the fact that the worshippers entered the synagogue 
with their backs to Jerusale e Torah Ark. With the front of the 
to the north, an entering worshipper would be facing the prayer 








buildin 
service, In Meroth the change was made in the same, earlier building during 


‘renovation, in accordance with the custom prevalent at the time. Thus, we 








ay now sce the two systems at work in a single structure. 
During the construction of this 
sms from e: 
two large pedestals, apparently taken from the portico in the south, which 
had ceased to function as such (see below). The sections of a column were 
placed in the foundation of the eastern part of the portico, so as to permit 
the creation of the classroom (see below). The builders of this stage 
mindful perhaps of the lesson learned from an earlier demolition or collapse 





age, use was made of architectural 
of the eastern wall were 





lier levels. Inserted into the north pa 











Concerning the change in orientation ofthe synagogue, ted ta the closing ofthe main 
entrance of the front andthe seting of a niche in its place, apparently for architectural rather 
than religious reasons, see Mazer, Beth She‘arim, p. 25. Cooceming a change for rit 
reasons, from south to orth, se Dothan “Hamnath- Tiberias.” p. 
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of the walls, seem to have con 
building, some 1.5-2.0 meters from the outer wall. The builders paid little 
heed to the quality of their work on the framing walls. filled the 
between them and the synag alls with material from the remains of 
the earl s. The fill, yellowish in color, contained packed earth, 
stones, pieces of pottery and tiles, pieces of 


structed a protective framing wall around the 























lass vessels,-and even several 
hen the walls of the building, 
ig and 






ngth of the northern wall of the build 
the d 


coins. The framin 





has been excavated along the 
southwest of the eastern wall ¢ 








The Amulet 


In order to remove the mosaic floor (which was to be transferred to the Israel 





Museum in Jerusalem), we were forced to di 
wall of the building, where the eastern entrance stood in Stage C. Below the 
threshold of the entrance was found a bronze amulet 4.8 x 13.8 centimeters 


part of the northern 





in size. The amulet contains 26 lines in Hebrew and Aramaic. It dates to the 


f the seventh century, as it 





foundation of Stage C, that is, the beginning 








was placed in the wall dur 
one Yosi ben Zenobia, w 
to His rule 


g construction. It presents the supplication of 
vill 








9 asks God th ers be utterly subjected 








as follows. The transla 





The text and translation of the amulet ar 
based on the modern Hebrew rendering of Joseph Naveh:" 


1. Poe your mercy and faithfulness 
1 YHWH will we act 








you subd 
5. the sea with your horses and 


stamp the earth 





subdue 





35 The opening ofthe smalet was done by thet 
Nave, “A Good Conquest, One of 3 Kiad, 
Hebrew] translation ofthe amalet is by Joseph Naveh, the reconstruc 
reading of the author. [Editors note: the Eng 

consultation of Naveh’s moderm Hebrew render 








e 9 is the 
translation is original, but done in 
















9, {the inhabitants of this (/qr]th m1 9 
[vill}age 
10, before Yosi ben Zenobia. 1 pray 
11, my word and authority 
(imposed) over them just as 
12, the heavens are subdued before 
God, 
13, and the land is subvlued before 
14, mankind, and mankind i 
155, subdued before death, 
16, and death is subdued before 
17, God. So may the people 
18, of this village be subdued 
19, routed, and fallen 
20. before Yosi son of Zenobia. 
21, In the name of Hatuaa the ange! 
22, who was sent before Israe 
23. 1 make th 3 ("success 
25, amen selah 5 
26, halleluyah 2 


Unlike other oriental amulet 
mulet, though personal in ¢ 
provides 





such a struggle would occur in a fl 
process of decay 
village he 





ntains a hint of a power strugel 
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jional evidence 





The owner of th 





d who wished to remove 








which d 
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‘with personal matters, this 
and 


pu 






1as implications for the whole. 
vitality of the community here, It 
and we may reasonably assume that 
urishing community 
ie amvlet would appear to have been 
constraints on his rule, perhaps because 






others sought his power, or because of opposition to his rule by slandering 
He appe: involved in the building of the 
synagogue, and thus had the opportunity to hide the amulet in the wall 
during construction, It is likely that he placed it under the threshold on 
purpose, perhaps so that his supplicatio the 
bodies of those who passed through the entrance and stepped on the sill 

The name Zenobia is uncommon, and this may be the first discovery of 
on as a person's It is known as the 
name of two women, probably from Tadmor, who were buried in Beth 
She‘arim, One other woman with the name is known in Moab, and several 
ne Zenubjus, but 











individuals is to have be: 





‘would rise heavenward thro 








it in a Hebrew inscript iven name. 





men are known to bear the na ly all of these are 











AN 





nd their names are written in Greek. The name comes from 
Zenobia, a third century queen of Tadmor, and it is likely that the name in 
Meroth originated with someone from Tadmor. 

In the conclusion of Naveh’s article on the amulet, he raises the 
possibility that it is of later date than amulets previously discovered in the 
Land of Israel (which are primarily from the Byzantine period—Z. I.), This 
takes into consideration the archaeological context, the similarity in content, 
formulas are known only from the Geniza, He notes 
that it is becoming increasingly clear that the magic literature of the Geniza 
continues an earlier tradition from the Land of Isr 
have 























and the fact that sever 








el. These conclusions 








rice of the syni 








nportant implications for the late exi i the 
community in Meroth. 
The Synagogue Treasur 
One of the important and unanticipated discoveries made by the excavators 





‘on the site was the synagogue 
of the prayer hall. In this room, both in the level part of the floor (most of 


the floor of the storeroom west 








whose stones had been pillaged), and beneath it, were found whole and 






broken pottery lamps ani 
illuminating the hall. The st 
walls and difficult to remove survived at the edges, especially in the 
ner of the room. Th 


ass amps which doubtless served for 





oor which remained attached to the 





found in place was a stone, only half of 
Which survives, with a hole pierced in it. This stone rested above a hollow. 
carved in the rock, the weste 
half, under the hole, th 
rock which led to a 1 





half of which was clogged. In the eastern 
was uncovered a sort of sloping path hewn in the 
he dug at the edge of the large hollow. The 
he, actually the treasury, are 35 x 37 centimeters. In 


this niche 485 coins were found, mingled with dirt, 245 of then 











dimensions of the n 








the rest bronze. The distance b 





ween the edge of the hole and the top of the 
niche is 95 centimeters. That is to say, the 


rom it. Iti 





idle-like tool in 
noted that at the top level of the edge 





‘order to remove money 
of the fa 








‘ge hollow were found a number of gold coins scattered outside the 





treasury as well as small bronze scales, This indicates that the treasury was 
well hidden, that it was difficult to remove money from it; and, it is 
reasonable to assume that over the hole in the floor, in which there had 
obviously been a stopper. they had placed a mat or carpet in order to cover 





it. These are the coins discovered: one coin of Alexander Jannaeus (minted 
between 80-76 B.C.E.), six coins from the fourth century C.E., of Caesars 


from the 





ns of Constantine up to Theodosius I. In the find there appears 





salem, 1974), p. 18, 90. 24; pp. 
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1a gap of about 100 years, ending with coins from the time of Anastasius 1 
(491-518), and from that time there is a continuous sequence up to 608-609, 
the time of Heraclius as regent, namely coins of Justinus 1, Justinianus 1 
Justinus Il, Tiberius II, Mauricius Flavius Tiberius (Maurice), and Phocas. 
Similarly, in the treasury was found a golden ‘Abbasid dinar of the Caliph 
Muhammed al-Mahdi al-Hujjah from the yea test coin found was 
Ayyubid, from 1193. This coin marks the of the usage of the 
treasury and of the synagogue, This dating conforms to our conclusions 
based on re: 














ults of the excavation and other considerations (see below). It 





appears the place was abandoned in sudden and extreme haste, apparently as 
the result of an attack by a hostile force. It also appears that dur 
flight they attempted to remove the moneys from the treasury and thus 








several coins fell at the edge of the hollow depression; as there was not 





sufficient time to gather them up, they fled, leaving behind most of the 





treasury or at least a substantial part of it 
It seems that the Jannaeus coin does not shed light on the 
the treasury; it was probably place 


rly days of 








in it for reasons of sentiment at the time 
the synagogue was erected. It should be noted that in excavating the 


synagogue, there were found another Jannaean coin as well as coins from the 





first and second centuries B.C.E., just as coins were found from each of the 





early centuries CE, The coins were discovered determinate stratum 


lier period of Meroth. They may have been brought to 





belonging to an e 
this pla 
into the 








long with filler and paving materials, or we 
from the settlement. It appears, too, that the individual coins 





somehow swept 





from the fourth century do not date from the time of the treasury"s 
functionin 





They may have been included in it o 
d 
note here the repetition of a phenomenon—that of 





ly for safekeeping and 





were not money that circu 





ring the synagogue's existence. One may 
din 





2 coins from over a 





span of hundreds of years in ancient synagogues. The gap in time between 
the end of the Byzantine coins and the start of the Muslim coins at Meroth 
attests to a sury in the days o 
Heraclius, pethaps related to the Persian invasion by Chosroes Il in 614, as, 








continuation in the use of the 





known from other sites. It is possible that construction of Stage C occurred 
between 610-635, On the other hand, itis possible to explain the absence of 
by virtue of their use for or 


coins from the period of the last u: going 


ie. and for the reason that whoever 







maintenance needs of the syn 





in haste succeeded in removing only the last 





mpted to remove the coi 





added coins placed in the treasury. Since they were at the top of the pile. 


only two of the coins remained from the latest period of the syn 





gogue’s 





use. It is clear that those who knew about the treasury and its contents were 


tunable to return to empty it, either be © killed or exiled to a 


distant land, 


se they we 
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In the past, collections of coins were discovered in synago; 





erally 
found scattered in small caches in a wall or in the vicinity of the synagogue. 
In a few such places where a treasury was found, it was either empty or it 


contained a few bronze coins of little value. The treasury discovered at 








Meroth contains the greate 
treasury in their original lo 





number of coins ever discovered in a synagogue 
tion, and their value is also the largest, This 
observation applies to coins found in synagogue treasuries as well as those 
This attests to the level of 
iness of its members to contribute 
to the public fund. The money in the treasury was worth, by cautious 
estimate, about 2,235 days of work. The real value of the money in the 
treasury is 17,874 polis. The calculation was done by A. Kindler on the 
Genesis Rabbah 70, 14), If so, we 
large sum that could be used not only for on-going mi 








discovered in underground treasure troves. 


wealth of the community and to the 















basis of 6-10 polis for a day's work (s 





tenance 
gue, but also for its basic repairs and even for the general needs 









It should be noted that in the synagogi 
existence in the Muslim period that should be identified with the third and 
final stage of the building's history. They include pottery vessels of the type 
from Khirbet el-Mafjar from the Umayyad era, Arab and Crusader coins (in 


were finds attesting to its 





addition to the coins in the treasury) from each of the centuries from the 
seventh to the thirteenth, Also found was a bronze band of a dagger with the 
Arabic phrase “power and long life” on it. It is dated to the thirteenth 
entury."" 





The Classroom 


As mentioned above, the entire built-up area south of the prayer hall was 





cleared with the change of or rthward. This area included the 
portico and the courtyard. We discovered that their space was utilized for 
erecting two insti a classroom for young children and a 
building for a study house (ber midrash). In the eastern half of the portico, a 


number of preparatory measures were taken toward the use of the area for 

















37 These are some of the treasuries discovered in synagogues and their contents: Beth 


Alpha—Sukenik. Beth Alpha, p. 12. (36 copper coins}. Hammath-Tiberias—Do 
‘Hammath- Tiberias” pp. 122-123. and Dothan, Hammath-Tiberas,p. 31 (several 
broken lamps). For the aumbers of discovered coins: Cacsarea—EAEEI, v0. 2, 
Gedi—Dan Barag and Y. Porth, “The Synagogee at En-Gedi.” Qadmoniot 3, 90. 1 
97 (in Hebrew): Horvat Netur—tlan, Ancient Syrapopuer, p. 34; "En Nashat--Ma'oz 
Golan, p. 24, These are several of the places in which troves have been discovered in 
Synagogues oF nearby them: Beth She'arim Gash Halay, Rehob, and Maoz Hayyim. Sce 
Levine, ASR. pp. 75. 88.90; and for Rimmon, sce A. Kloner, “The Synagogue of Horvat 
‘Rimmon,” Qadmoniot 16, no, 62-63 (1983): 68-69 (in Hebrew 
38 Thanks are due to Ns'ama Brosh of Mascum and to Hazi Beosh for 
the inscription and establishing its dating 
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purposes other than previous uses. We found that the foundation of the 


portico was widened by 60 centimeters by laying down eight split column 
halves on the rock. On three of these sections a Greek letter was carved. The 
widening was intended to make possible the connection with the eastern part 
of the courtyard, cleared in order to form a single expanse, measuring 7.5 x 








4 meters 

Along the north and east walls stone benches were set. In the eastern 
section of the south wall there was set in place, as part of the bench, a stone 
lintel on which was an ‘e la ansata) measuring 50 x 160 





red frame” (tab 





centimeters. Apparently, a classroom was set up here, being one of the 
institutions associated with synagogues, as evident from the sources.” 


and, 





Several classrooms were discovered in excavations at Gamala, 
apparently, in other places.*! 


THE STUDY HOUSE 


T 
of the area south of the synago 
structure was erected in the western half of the courtyard, while the 
J for the house of study. It is possible to trace two 





building occupying most of the courtyard area, that is, the entire width 
we, was the study house (bet midrash). The 








half became the court 
distinct stages of use: early (having a plaster floor) and a later (having a 
‘mosaic floor). 

In the construction of the study house, the existing south and west walls 
of the courtyard were utilized. Its north wall was set on the western section 
of the portico's stylobate while the east wall was of new construction, with 
an entrance into the hall of the study house. The entrance was placed in the 
north portion of the wall because the builders had to reckon with the 











location of the well which had been, originally, in the center of the 
courtyard but now was situated alongside the middle of the east wall of the 
study house, 








39 tn the name of Rabbi Hoshayah it stated that im every synagogue in Jerusalem there 
at a bet sefer and a bet taimad Jerusalem Taltud, Megilla 3, 734), About the teaching of 
Precepts In the synagogue we lem from the inscription of Theodotus son of Vettenos, See 
Salral, "Functions" pp. 105-108. Ik is spproprite to quote S. Safrai in this comection, The 
‘main equipment ofthe school were “the sate forthe teachers of the young” (At the End of 
the Sccind Temple and in the Mishnalc Period, Jersaler, 1983}, p. 176, {in Hebe) 

4S. Guman, Gamala,p. 121, andthe sketch attached tothe inside cover 

41 ‘These places were often thought to be howses of study. See Dothan, Ham math 
Tiberias, p. 123 (by vite of a portion of 3 seat a the side of the wall ofthe area adjoining 
the west side ofthe building) At Choeazin, a single bench was discovered inthe side of the 
wall of the area adjoining the syaagoguc on the west. In Khirbet Susiya, a room was 

overed, adjoining the rayer hall onthe wes. having benches along thres of its walls. See 

{aleteh, p48. In the explanation ofthe photograph on p. 49 

2s the “south foyer 
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The bet midrash is a hall, almost square in shape, whose axis is east 
west. Internal dimensions are 6 x 7.05 meters (outside dimensions are 7.65 
x 7.97 meters). The thickness of the walls is about 70 centimeters and, in 


certain sections, the walls have survived to a height of two meters. A 
portion of the wall stones had been previously used. In the ruins two 
architectural stones were also found. It appears that the source of these 
stones is from the earlier stages of the synagogue, whose stones were now 
utilized in its third stage. The roof of the study hall was supported by 
arches. Two fi n stones for the pedestals of the a 
the thick ruin Ia d 














hes were found. In 
floor of the hall, many broken tiles 
were discovered. Generally, roofs which are supported by arches are not 





fer which covered 












tiles. If, indes 
that they were brought here, a 
and other purposes, Nails of va 
roof structure and to the doors of the building. Along the four walls were 
benches of stone. The walls and the benches had been a 









id not cover the roof, itis possible 
er the study house was destroyed, for paving 





s found here evidently belong to the 








actively plastered, 
some small sections of which survived on the east wall and bench, Many 


Pieces of plaster were found, on some of which there was ornamentation of 





red color. It was impossible to identify any specific subject matter other 





than lines and curved brush strokes in red color 








The bench stones on the west wall are larger than the 





‘on the other 
walls (30 x 80 centimeters are the measurements of one of these stones and 





its height from the floor 30 centi 






ers). This bench is directly opposite the 


entrance, and the main frame of the mosaic faces it (see below). It appears to 











have been the seat of the chief dignitary of the study house, possibly the 
eldest of the scholars. At approximately the middle of this seat, which also 
arks the middle of the hall, there is a space in the bench and a fault, at the 





oundation juts out about 5 centimeters from 





bottom of which a piece of the 





the seat toward the floor. North of the fault, recessed into the length of the 





bench, is an engraved 


such triangul 





itectural stone, having a triangular shape. Another 





. Conceivably, in the 
space in question there had been an elevated stone seat or a chair of stone or 
wood, taken from its place, of which only the remn 
Th lar stones served perhaps as the back sup 
sitting on it, presumably the leading scholar of the academy. The early 
rabbis highly regard 
the study house. Re; 








nt of the base survive 








ort for the person 





ich occupied by the chief scholar of 
arding the academy of Rabbi Eliezer it is said, “One 





ste 





ie was there reserved for him to sit upon. One time, Rabbi Joshua 
centered and kissed that stone, saying ‘this stone may be compared to Mt 
Sinai, and he who sat on it is compared to the Ark of the Ce 
of Songs Rabbah 1:3). Elsewhere, we find this statement, “Upon this bench 
did Rabbi Agiba sit” (Babylonian Talmud, Yebamoth 98a) 








cenant™ (Song 








Also in the 
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southwest corner of the hall, at the juncture of two benches, we found in 
place a vertical stone, higher than the level portion of the bench, whose 
upper part was smoothed. Possibly it too was intended to serve as a support 
at the side of those sitting at the end of the benches. In the excavations were 
found parts of chains and other small items of bronze, as well as broken 
glass lamps, among them such as those intended for insertion in a ‘kelilah 
(around iron chandelier with holes for lights) for illuminating the hall 

In the first stage of the hall there had been plaster flooring, and the 
benches had been erected in keeping with its height. This floor had been laid 
and earth originally used to pave this space. In this layer 




















we found a coin of Arcadius (395-408 C.E.), which indicates that the plaster 
floor was laid after this date, apparently at the beginning of the seventh 


century, After a short time, use of the plaster floor was discontinued, a layer 





of 





th ten centimeters thick was placed on it and on this layer the 





foundation for the base of the mosaic (see below). It should be mentioned 


that a similar phenomenon, of the use of a plaster floor for a short period of 





self, It seems that the maintenance 





time, we discovered in the synagogue i 
of a plaster floor was not convenient because it wore out so quickly. In order 
0 adjust the level of the benches to the new flooring created with the laying 
by laying stone slabs, 15 centimeters 








of the mosaic, the benches were raise 
thick, on the original benches 


The Entrance and the Inscription on the Lintel 





During the excavation, most parts of the entrance were discovered, namely 
the threshold, one of the 


threshold are 2,68 x 0.72 meters. Its s 





Joorposts and the lintel. The measurements of the 
portion is made of what was 





part of that surface was also 
sdy hall courtyard). The 


previously a paved section of an oil press (a 








utilized as the threshold of 
aperture for the wooden doors is 140 centimeters. The left do 
olith measuring 78 x 155 
centimeters, and its thickness 65 centimeters. The lintel was found fallen 
face down and broken in two about a meter and a half from the threshold. Its 
ickness 66 centimeters. On it 
most of the 








rpost, found 
fallen near the threshold, is a large moi 











is a relief depicting birds and a Hebrew inscription. Cover 
lintel there is a relief of two ea 
in the lower portion of which is a Hercules knot which ends in an ivy leaf at 
ach end. The depiction of eagi 
synagogue reliefs.” On the wre 
inside the letters of the inscription red color was also inserted in onder to 





relief 





les on two sides of a wreath, in hi 








is among the most widespread of 





th were added several circles colored red, and 















The lintel of the study hosse of Rabbi Doors haericeeaple 
holding snakes in thee eaks, See Urman, ~Dabira lncriptions—2.” p. 133. Ma‘oz, Golan 
5 {See also D. Urman’s discussion ofthe stem his volome—Eds} 
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make them stand out, The eagles’ heads and parts of their bodies were found 


smashed, in all likelihood by icon breakers. If so, this was done in the days 
of Yazid Il in 721 C.E. (see above), and this is evidence that the lintel was 
still in place at that time, 
Underneath the depiction of the 
in Hebrew whose length is 160 centimeters (the average size of the letters is 
5 x 5 centimeters), which is not 








and the wreath was an inscription 





e other than a verse from Seriptures 
Blessed are you in your coming in and blessed are you in your going out 
(Deuteronomy 28:6). Although the spelling of 723 (“in your coming in") 








in the biblical Masoretic text is without the waw, here it is spelled with the 
waw, 7123. This ‘full’ spelling is typical of later, post-biblical 





inscriptions, It appears that the inscription was added to the lintel after its 
original use elsewhere, possibly in the synagogue, The supposition that the 
inscription was added is based on the fact that the text is not properly 
centered with respect to the depiction above it. Its e 








not 





planned in accord with the face of the lintel. The inscription begins a 
‘considerable distance from the right end of the lintel and ends very close 10 
its left end. After the initial word baruk (‘blessed’) there follows a 
considerable space, then the rem: 
betwee inscription begins close to the lower right 
corner of the lintel, and slants upward till the end where it is at 
considerable distance from the lower end of the lintel, Notwithstanding this, 





ining five words are carved with no space 
n them whatever. The 





it is possible that the relief carving and the inscription were made for the 





study house originally, but by different artisans 
Hebrew inscriptions from Scripture are extremely rare in ancient 
synagogues.? Two inscriptions con 


sting of two words each, describi 





depictions of the sacrifice of Isaac, are found in the mosaic floor of the Beth 
Alpha synagogue. Inscriptions of Daniel and his depictions are found in the 
synagogue at Na‘a 





fan and, apparently, at Susiya, where there remain only 
the letters ‘~el."* A depiction of Daniel, apparently, was found on a lintel 
at ‘Ein Semsem in the Golan biblical depiction is found in the floor mosaic 
of the synagogue at Gerasa in Transjordan. A biblical inscription in Greek is 
ina synagogue at Caesarea and also at Tadmor.** A biblical inscription in 
stone has not been found heretofore in a synagogue, Also, an inscription of 











parison 1 0 synagogues inssmoch as Hebrew inscriptions from study house 
se unknown, and se the inscription from Dablra in note 
44 Naveh, Mosaic, p. 7597. At Susiya the archaeologists presumed tha the reference 


was to Daniel inthe lions’ den. See Guiman, Yeivin & Netzer, p. 50 


















entrance st Tadimor were found inscriptions containing verses 
from the same chapter [ie Deut. 28, se C1, vol, 2, pp. 68:71, nos, 
2. Ia Cacsarea, a Greck inscription 

Schwabe, “The Sysagogue at C 
Volume, Hebrew section (New Yo 





ing a biblical quotation was discovered. 
d's Inserip 
449 (in Hebrew) 





cere Alexander Marx Jubilee 
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this type which neither accompanies a biblical depiction nor is a dedicatory 
inscription so widely seen in synagogues, is discovered here for the first 
time. In this inscription there is a direct address to the individual entering or 
leaving the study house, which carries the profound implication of the 
blessings reserved for thase who abide by the sacred tenets. Conceivably, the 
engravers were influenced by inscriptions of a similar type found mostly in 
Christian structures of the Byzantine period. Thus, it appears there was a 
connection between the fact that this building had been a place of Torah 











study and that in this small place were discovered two biblical inscriptions 


of 





cial content (regard 





the second inscription, see below). 





Th 





Mosaic Floor and its Inscription 


Of the colorful floor mosaic in the study hall, about half has survived, 
mainly the part at the south portion of the hall. The range of color is not 
reat but the workmanship is 
produce shading by means of graduated hueing of colors, in order to give 
plasticity to the depiction. The colors are soft and delicate (there are shades 
of red, pink, light and dark b 





made to 





high order, and an effort v 








owns, black, grey and white). The main 





depictions are not known to us from elsewhere and, indeed, we have not 





succeeded at this stage of the research to identify the workshop or the school 
where artisans produced mosaics of this type 

A technical detail worthy of mention is the method used by the makers 
the entire picture with red paint on the 
plaster base, and then laid the mosaic on top of it. This method is also 
known from other mosaics. During th 
laboratories of the Israel Museum, Hani Kestenbaum discovered that the 





of this mosaic. They first sket 





¢ mosaic was treated at 





he time wher 





mosaic floor was in mirror-image in red 
rin size than that in the 


inscription itself on the back of t 
color. Much to our surprise, this inscription is far 
mosaic! The word TLH (‘lamb’) is altogether removed from the location of 
the inscription in the mosaic, and also larger than the word in the mosaic 





In addition to the unusual state of preservation of the paint to the point of 
at the artisans 





legibility, it is possible to deduce from this discovery 
apparently intended to allocate a or the inscription than that done 
in fact, and in the course of the work reduced it in the mosaic 

The floor was framed by a borde: 
of flowers resembling lilies. Borders of this type were discove 
synagogue in Ma‘on (Nirim) and in various Christian structures (the church 
it Capernaum, the Orpheus floor in 








‘centimeters wide containing pictures 





ed at the 






Jerusalem, the villa at Beth Guvrin 
contains three panels, which presumably had three opposing panels on the 
missing northern side. The westernmost is composed of netric pattern 
smbling fish scales; segments of this same type of design are found in 


nd others). The surviving portion 
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the floor at the En-Gedi Synagogue, in a church floor at Shavei Zion, in the 
floor of Horvat Massah (Kefar Tabor), and elsewhere. In the center of the 





floor there was a frame containing a picture in it oriented westward, the focal 
picture. At 
Parts of the mosaic, along the length of the benches, especially along the 





¢ east side of the floor there is a picture oriented southward, 


extent of the we: 





most bench, are worn down in a strip measuring about 
30 centimeters in width. Conceivably, the wear was created here because it 
was her 









e that the worshipy ir fe 





place 
The center frame include 
illustration. This frame apparently occupied the entire south half of the 








scriptural verse and its pictorial 





‘mosaic, from the main base stone of the arches all the way to the floor's 


edge on the south, The survivi 





segment measures 82 x 116 centimeters. 





In the upper part of the segment there is a Hebrew inscription, “The wolf 
and the lamb shall gy +." Beneath it and on both sides there are 
remnants of the depiction of a lamb (on the right) and of a wolf (on the left) 








and between them a large object, by all appearances an amphora. The size of 





the inscription is 12 x 33 centimeters (the size of the aleph in the 
inscription is 4 x 5.2. 


Of Isaiah 65:25, which concludes a che 





timeters), The verse was taken from the beginning 
F of comfort and hope for the peace 
and serenity of the Latter Days. As noted, scriptural passages in synagogues 
are extremely rare, particularly passages from the prophetic books. No 
biblical inscriptions have been discovered expressing abstract notions 
relating to the future that are not bibl 
speaking of the We 
particular verse as an expression about the 








al narratives set in the past and 








iblical future.” We do not know why here they used this 








atter Days and not the more 
widely-known verse, at least in our own day, from Isaiah 11:6—“and the 
Wolf shall dwell with the lamb. 

In the inscription, following the letter aleph Cwolf*), the artist 
inserted the letter yod, thus, 2. This spelling is not found in the Masoretic 








version. This is a vowel letter, testifying to the manner of pronunciation of 
that word a 





the time of laying down this mosaic. This form—that is, the 





use of the le 





er yod to indicate the pronunciation—is known from other 
inscriptions, especially from those in the synagogue at En-Geei." 

The artisan who the animals set the lamb on the right side and 
the wolf on the left, although the wolf is the first mentioned in the verse 
The lamb's head is set out in different colors 
impart to ita soft and composed image. Of the right leg of the lamb only 
line of black stones remains. Of the wolf's head only the tip of his sharp 





d in rounded lines in order to 








nose and his erect ears survive, and of its body there remain its tail, a hind 


the end of one foreleg and some other small fragments. The original size 











% Naveh, 





aic,p. 107 (ce spelling forms 7 {with fall” speting i. 
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of the wolf was 70 x 80 centimeters. Accordin; 





to the remnants of the 








I depictions, it appears they were portrayed in exceptionally fine 
alistic 











Between the animals appears a vessel, similar to an amphora standing on 
two legs, in the form of a triangle. The portrayal of amphoras between 
animals is known from many mosaic floors. As a rule, these amphora 
pictures are of uniform color, depicting deer, rams or peacocks. Sometimes a 
s from the amphora. Here, however, while 
both sides of the vessel, the two animals are mentioned in the inscription, 
Apparently, the intent was to depict a vessel filled with clear water for the 














quiescent animals, cr 
‘As mentioned, lar 


ures at peace with each other in Latter Days. 





portions of the pictured animals are missing; the 
question is whether they were destroyed on purpose or whether damaged by 
wear, The possibility of intentional 








destruction is supported by this 


evidence: the inscription above them survives in its entirety and the 


amphora betw 








n them almost entirely, as does most of the scale pattern 
above the frame. In the same structure, the birds pictured on the lintel of the 


hall ente Iso destroyed, so it is conceivable both mosaics were 








destroyed by an iconoclast. The following facts support the possibility of 
Is and the amphor 





ing due 
to wear, If the destruction was due to intention, we would expect the heads 


wear; The entire section under the anim 











Of the animals to be destroyed first and foremost (as at Na‘aran), It is logical 
to suppose that wear occurted here; but if intentional defacement took place 





sovernmental decree, then it was only partially carried out, The essential 
part of the symbolic depiction—that which had significance for those who 
fashioned it—was left 


THE SHOFAR SECTION 
In the southeast corner of the hall there survives a section of another mosaic 
panel, measuring 139 x 149 centimeters bearing an unusual picture whose 
composition has not been discovered elsewhere before now. The panel is 
oriented southward. This is a depiction that is divided by means of lines that 





form geometric patterns into squares resting on one corner, and in each of 
which is pictured a design, In the upper row there survives the design of 

heart-shaped leaf, In the row below this there are designs of pomegranates, 
well executed, In the row beneath this, there remains only one square, in 
which the design is partially missi 








a rectangular form, whose wide 
flanges are in color, and leaning on its side. At its upper end there is a kind 
of pointed projection. This is possibly the depiction of a Torah Ark (of 
which only the sloped top survives (18 centimeters in length) and a part of 
the picture, on the eastern side. The possibility that what is before us is a 
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‘Torah Ark is supported by the fact that in the row beneath it, on two sides, 
is the depiction of two shofars, one at each side, turned outward, similar to 
the traditional portrayal of shofars at the sides of the seven-branched 


menorah (the length of ea 
between 2 and 6 centimet 





shofar is 17 centimeters, their thickness varies 








ers). In their present form they create a sort of 
rk, then what we 
unknown from any other place, Generally 


frame whose object is the Ark. If this is indeed a Torah 





have before us is a depictio 





synagogues contain depictions of larger arks, most often with menorot or 
lions on both sides. Depii 
ndelabra, are similarly unknown from any other site. In the 





ion of free-standing ram's horns, not 





accompanyit 
squares below the ram's horns there were revealed depictions of da 








of which one survives complete, Depictions of date palms, sometimes 
bearing date clusters, are known from several other places as, for example, 
(on the lintel of the synagogue at Capernaum. A picture of a date cluster in a 
any other place, Since the frame here is 








floor mosaic is not known fro 





oriented southward toward Jerusalem, itis conceivable that this was the part 
of the hall for worship. The sources reveal the fact that prayers were held in 
houses of study 

The general style of the floor is Byzantine, similar to many other mosaic 
floors of the sixth century. But several mosaic floors from the Muslim 
period are known in the Land of Israel which are built in the best Byzantine 
tradition? On the foun 








tion in which the mosaic panel is set, next to the 





base stone for the arch at the center of the hall, a coin of the Umayyad 


dynasty was found dating from the first half of the eighth century (700-730 





CE). It is possible to assert with certainty that the coin testifies to the date 
of this hall. T od of erection of the study house was in the 
first half of the seventh century. The question may therefore be asked 
whether there is any real implication at all to the choice of a scriptural verse 











oor whether it was detern 
book of sa 





ined by chance in the course of choosing from a 





nple mosaics. It is also possible to assume that the choice was 
‘more intentional, and that suggests the optimism, hopes, aspirations and 
beliefs of those who placed the mosaic.*® If we are right that the mosaic was 
indeed laid during the seventh century, possibly after the second Byzantine 
s after the Arab conquest (no Arab 








conquest in 629 C.E., or several yei 
influence is evident in the structure whatever), then it must have been after a 
between the Byzantine and the Arabic 
abitants of the land, including 





period in which the country passe« 
empires several times. Conceivably, the in 





47 MM. Piccinillo, “The Umayyad Chorshes of Jordan,” ADAJ 27 (1984): 333-41—a 


re floor from the Umayyad period a Tiberias 








sal rmpications have been suggested 36 
taining 8 quotation from the Bible. See B. M 
Near the Temple Mount (Jerusalem 1970), pp. 20-21 (in Hebrew), 
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the Jews, longed for peace and aspired for the good and tranquil ‘Latter 
Days," and this was the background for the selection of this particular 
scriptural verse. In any case, it appears to us that there is significance to the 
fact that in a study house we find two scriptural verses while no customary 
dedicatory inscriptions are found. Apparently it is due to the fact that the 
place is a place of Torah study rather than a synagogue. 

Following the destruction of the building (on the mosaic floor, at one 
place evidence of fire is discernible), the destroyed layer, a half-meter thick 
was leveled, contain had fallen from the walls and the roof, 
plaster from walls and roof, broken tiles and pottery, shards of glass lamps, 
iron nails and other items. The destruction occurred, apparently, toward the 
end of the twelfth century, and included the synagogue structure as well (se 
below), Over the destruction layer, there is a layer of greyish black earth, 
related perhaps to some installation or other that was nearby at a later 
period. 

We should mention the existence of the open courtyard to the east of the 
study hall. At its southeast edge were found the remains of a wall or of 
paving that suggests perhaps the existence of roofing similar to the roofing 
over the courtyards o tern sides of the synagogues at Capernaum and 
Susiya, This area and additional ones in the courtyard where, possibly, trees 
grew, could have served as-a place of study when weather permitted. Study 
under the open sky is known from the sources, with the individual seated 
athering 

















g stones th 























on a stone under a te 





cee. The courtyard also made possible the g 
of a larger assemblage for public study on special occasions. 


Characteristics of the Structure as a Study House 





Many references in the talmud tell of the existence of the study house a 
independent institution. It is also mentioned that it was, at least in some 
instances, close by the synagogue (Babylonian Talmud, Berakot 64a). After 
1968, there was discovered a lintel at Dabdra, on the Golan Hei 
mentioning the House of Study of Rabbi Eliezer ha-Qappar. This was the 
first and only time that a house of study is mentioned in an anc: 
inscription, although the structure of the study house itself has not bee 
excavated yet at DabOra.¥ Although a number of scholars have assumed that 

















side rooms adjoining excavated synagogues served as houses of study, other 
scholars have assumed that in actuality the synagogue and the study house 


‘were one and the same institution.*° The scholars who have disputed this 





‘See Urman, “Dara Inscrptions—2.~ p. 133. [See also D. Urman’s discussion of the 
site inthis volume Es} 

50 F, Huttenmister, “The Symagogee and the House of Study and Their Connection, 
Cathedra 18 (1981). 38-44 (in Hebrew). Among those sites where it has beea suggested that 
‘study house can be seen (p. 40) its possible to include Khirbet Shema‘. There, the 
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latter view, emphasizing that the study house was an independent 
institution, attributed the failure to discover any study houses until now to 
the supposition that study houses were generally in large cities and not in 
villages. At the same time, of course, they expressed the hope that the 
discovery of study houses would come in time.s! Regarding this, it should 
be said that the inscription at Dabira testifies to the existence of a study 
house in a village, and itis also thought that there was a study house in 
nearby Qistin? We also know from the early sources about the existence of 
another village study house—at Akbarah > That is to 

anticipate the discovery of 























study house in a village and not only in 





large 
city 
The char 
of study are: 
A) It is a place of assembly 





teristics which characterize the structure at Meroth as a house 





B) It is a small structure, the nature of its construction being different 
from that of a synagogue, accommodating a limited number of people. 
C) Its orientation, different from the great majority of Galilean 





gogues, both in the axis of its architecture and in the positioning of its 

D) Its an independent structure, serving parallel to the synagogue, and it 
would be inconceivable to suppose that a synagogue would have been built 
alongside of a synagogue. At least we know of no such ph 
the sources. 





non from 








E) The nature of its inscriptions. 
We have not found in the sources any details about the decor or 
specifications of the interior architecture of the house of study. It is not 
surprising that the building at Meroth was suitably adorned, There was in 
th t deal to the 
needs of its community, as evidenced by the large sums discovered in i 
lreasury. A hint to the fact that study houses were e 
architectural deta 





area a population of some means which contributed a 








bellished by attractive 
s is had from the lintel at Dabira decorated with h 
‘eagles designs. In this regard there is double significance in the excavation 








excavators hypothesized that 2 room near the northern part ofthe synagogue, along whose 

‘west wall benches had been hewn, served atthe house of study. See HA 44 (1972) 6 (in 

Hebrew); Khirbet Shema’.p. 83: Z Salta, "Notes onthe Essence ofthe ‘Bet Midrash inthe 
1nd of Israel." Cathedra 24 (1982): 185 (in Hebeew); Saal, “Functions,” p. 106; Levine 

ages,» 13, note 16, 

511A. Oppenheimer, “The Uniqueness of the Bet M 

Safa, “Halakah” p49, 
52 Urman, “Bar Qappara 
53 4. Oppenbeimer, "Those 











nash,” Cathedra 18 (1981): 48-48 (in 
Het 
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at Meroth, because it is thanks to it we have any idea at all about the 
‘appearance of an ancient study house, The classrooms discovered adjoining 
synagogues, including the one at Meroth, as indicated above, were quite 
simple and functional, wher 
substantial means were devoted to the structure's decorations, 

‘The research on site informs us of 





in study houses much attention and 








he existence of a village communal 
center at Meroth which included a synagogue, a class room and a house of 
study. It also reveals something of the character of the settlement, whose 
inhabitants were occupied not only in farming and in day-to-day labors but 
Meroth. In a Cairo Genizah document which we uncovered in 1977— and 
which served as a starting point for research of the site—there is a reference 
toa rabbi—a tzaddik, ‘holy man’—who was buried in the area, Regrettably 
the paper is torn just at the location of the name, which is possibly “Hana, 
Coneei 


ably, his name was preserved as an oral tradition until the fourteenth 
ntury, the dating of the document. It is logical to assume that students 
from other villages in the surrounding area also gathered at this house of 
study. We found in the Genizah documents of the eleventh century that there 
were copyists in two of the vill jon—Dalton and Gush 
Halav.5 It appears that reference is to the copying of Torah scrolls. From 














res in the re 





this and fr 





m synthesis with other information about Meroth, a picture 


emerges of rural settlements having the capability of maintaining an active 








ious-spiritual life 


THE LATER COMMUNAL CENTER AND CIRCUMSTANCE OF ITS DEMISE 


Within the framework of evidence from the sources and investigations 
dealing with the issue of continuity of Jewish settlement in northern Galile 
after the Islamic conquest, the archaeological evidence of the existence of a 
prosperous Jewish settlement until the end of the twelfth century is an 
important discovery. As known, itis stated in a ninth-century source, Pitkoi 
ben Baboi, that, in contrast to the Byzantine rulers, “..the Ishmaelites came 
and permitted them to engage in Torah (study] and to recite the Shema and 
to worship." T 
worship during the rule of Islam, 

From Cairo Genizah documents and from travelers’ impressions, we 
know about the existence of Jewish settlements in northern Galilee 
beginning with the eleventh century, Braslavski stated the opinion in his 








at is to say, Jews were permitted to study Torah and to 














Fortified Setemeat.”p. 
55, Palestine ol. Lp 17. 


56... Ginzburg, Gonzes Schechter vol. 2 (New York 1928), p. $52 (in Hebrew), 
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xisted 





jwously since ancient times.” Gil 
deduced from the continuous existence of ancient settlements the existence 
of others as well, whose traces have not been preserved.>* Prawer, in light 
of Braslavski's opinion (although with the expressed hope of finding futher 
evidence thereof), theorized the Crusaders’ need for a stable local population 
for providing a food supply.®” From earlier excavations we know about the 
the Umayyad period 
in the middle of the eighth century. The date of 














founding of a synagogue at Hammath-Tiberias durin 








destruction of the synagogue excavated near "En Hanatziv has been suggested 
as the middle of the eighth century.*! These structures, which existed at the 
beginning of the Islamic period belong to the period of the knowledge gap 
he Jewish settlement from the end of the Byzantine era until the 











od covered by Cairo Genizah collection 


It appears to us that Meroth provides the missing link, from an 





archaeological perspective, between the settlements of the talmudic period 
wed to exist during the Middle Age 






and those settlem« 
when the historical documentation resumes, Meroth is not mentioned in the 
bove, a 





early Genizah documents, except in the document mentioned id in 
the Arabic form of the name—"Maros.’ This reference has significance, 100, 


nt 





when we examine the possibility of the existence of any Jewish sett 
s. We have discovered that 








at all in the Galilee during the Middle 
every settlement in which there were Jewish communities, including 
Meroth, and apparently only in those, there was also the grave of a holy 

ere was found, too, an ancient synagogue or 
fing the rabbinic period 





man. In each of these places th 





at least a community of Jews di 
ices of cessation of the settlement at Meroth—the 





As to the circumsta 
last coin in the treasury, as mentioned, is from 1193, that is, the site was 
abandoned at approximately this date, On the other hand, among the 
settlements mentioned by Rabbi Shmuel bar Shimshon in 1211 Meroth is 
not mentioned, even though he visit 





J settlements in which were Jewish 





37 Y, Braslavsky. “The Jewish Agriclteral Settlement in Eretz Israel in the 16th Century 
d the Question of lis Antiquy,” Leger Artzenu (Tel Aviv 1984), p. 169 {in Hebrew), 
S8Gil, 

during the wars wa 

the Turkomans who invade the Iand 
39, Prwet, The Crusaders—Port 





tine. p. 178. Gil theorized that these setlements were gradually destroyed 
in Palestine bythe Faimids, and that the final blow was delivered by 

by the Crusaders who flowed. 
al Society (Jeeuslem, 1988), 9. 282 (in 

















Hammath-Tiberias” p. 123 
61 y, Sussman, “A Halakic Inscription from the Beth-Shean Valley” Tariz 43 (1974): 68 
(in Hebrew). On p. 69, Sussman expresies bope for furtber archaeological discoveries which 
will shed light on the times that followed the amoraic generations until the end ofthe geo 
Te seems thit the Me: J Tale light on this itle-known period, aboot which 

















hope to gain mere information 
Z.Man, “The Land ofthe J 





in Upper Galilee” Eomol 59 (1984): 35 (in Hebrew), 
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communities in the vicinity of Meroth—‘Amoga, Nabratein, Dalton and 
others. Concerning synagogues in the settlements in the area, he said, 
“Some of them are in ruins and others are standing."® One might surmise 
that the Meroth community was not mentioned because it was somewhat 
removed from the main route of his journey, but it appears the reason is 
otherwise. Apparently, he visited all the Jewish communities in the region, 
but the Meroth community is not mentioned because it did not exist at the 
time of his visit 

‘The question is, what occurred between the years 1193 and 1211. It 











should be mentioned that several years before this the battle of the Horns of 
Hittin occurred in which the Crusaders were defeated and their capital 
Jerusalem, captured. A new boundary line was created between the Crusaders 
and the Ayyubids, ot far from Meroth.* Conceivably, in the process of 









the military activities and of the resulting rearrangements a destructive attack 
‘was made on Meroth and its stricken populace fled in terror, leaving behind 
the entire contents of the substantial treasury. The synagogue and the study 
During the Mameluke period, the 











house were abandoned and later destroyes 
structure served other purpases. 


Evidently, during the Ottoman period a new village was established on 





the site, several hundred meters southward, The inhabitants used stones from 
the synagogue for erecting fences, dwellings and the like, This was the 
situation at the start of our expedition’s investigation and documentation, 





A. Yaar, Leters of the L 
Hebrew Travel Descaptions ia P 
65-69 (in Hebrew) 

(64 See the map in S. Shin, The Rule ofthe Muslims and the Crasaders—History of Erte: 
Israel, vo. 6 Geruslem, 1981), 201 (in Hebeew 


J Israel (Tel Aviv, 1943). pp. 80-82: Y. Prawer 
41 (1987) 





tise During the Cratader Period.” Cathed 


































STAGES OF THE SYNAGOGUE ATMEROTH 





Stage Date Pavis 





Remarks 


x Roman period 





Before establishment 
rooms of the synagogue. 


Al 400-450 Plaster Facade on Construction of soft 
the south chalk stone, Colored 
decoration on plaster 








wall, 
A2 450-500 Mosaic Facade on 
the south 
B 500-620 Stone Facade on Counyard south of 
the south structure 
c 620-1200 Stone Facade on Construction of hard 
e north chalk stone, Half of 


the portico 
formed into a class: 
room, Area of court 
yard south of building 
transformed into the 





house of study, whose 
main hall is in west 
portion of earlier 
courtyard, and whose 
[own] courtyard—in 
the east portion of 
previous courtyard, 


DI 1250-1400 Stone Dwell Division of structure 





into open spaces 
during Mameluke 
period. 


D2 1400-1600 Stone Dwellings New structures, 
utilizing stone from 
the destroyed synagogue. 





THE SYNAGOGUE AND THE MIQWEH IN ERETZ-ISRAEL 
IN THE SECOND-TEMPLE, MISHNAIC, AND TALMUDIC 
PERIODS 





RONNY REICH" 


‘The literary and the archaeological evidence make it clear that the synagogue 
and the miqweh (ritual bath) ems 
of the Jewish com 
of the earliest synage 


3s buildings constructed for the service 
nity in the Second-Temple period. Although the date 
egardless of their precise original function) re 
mains unclear, it seems that the building excavated in Gamala is the earliest 

Palestine.' Archaeologists think its construction occurred in the second 
half of the first century B.C.E, The date of the earliest water installations 


















which may be defined 
from the 





‘miqwaot (plural for miqweh) is clearer; they stem 
scond part of the second century B.C.E, These include installations 
found in Jerusalem, Jericho, Gezer, and elsewhere.* From the moment both 
thes 











nstitutions were created, they continued to be used, uninterrupted, in 

‘one way or another, down to present time. 

rable components of the Jewish faith, cultur 
The syna 


ince they are, in essence, insepa. 
and everyday life. 









sogue comprises one of the most exhaustively studied subjects 
in Judaism. Although the migweh characterizes Jewish life no less than the 
synagogue, its study has been largely ignored by archaeological research. 
‘The aim of this essay is to use archaeology to examine whether there was 
relationship between the synagogue and the migweh in the Second-Temple, 
Mishnaic, and Talmudic Periods (from approximately the late second century 
B.C.E, to the seventh century C.E,). Did the Jews of these periods view the 
two i 














stitutions as related and therefore build complexes which contained 
both, or did they view them as unrelated and therefore not attempt to place 
them together? 

















eially published in A. Kasher, A. Oppenheimer, and U 
feds, Synagogues im Antiguity Jerusalem, 1987) pp. 205-212 (in Hebrew). It has been 
translated bythe autho and with the permission of Yad tzhak Ben Zvi 

" Guman, Gant, pp. $440, Ma‘. "Garis 

E. Netzer, “Miquaot ofthe Second Temple Period at Jericho,” Qudmonior 11 (1978): 


$4.59 (in Hebrew); E Newer, "Recent Di 
Time at Jericho,” Qudmoniot 18 (1982 
Jerusalem (Nashille-enssalem, 1983), p. 
Jewish Populatio at Hasmonsean G 









‘Winter Palaces of Second Temple 
Hebrew). N. Avigad, Discovering 
Reich, “Archaeological Evidence of the 
(19st): 48-82. 
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‘THE SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 


Scholars generally recognize three buildings from this period as synagogues, 
These are located at Gamala, Masada and Herodium. To these, the synagogue 
of Theodotus should be added. It is known to have existed in Jerusalem from 


an inscription found in the City of David. A water installation appe: 
lation to each of these buildings, an installation which probably served as a 
migweh 





Gamala: In the building to the south and adjacent to the sy 
stepped water installation was found which the excavator identified as a 
miqweh. The installation was filled by rain waters drained from the syna- 
gogue’s roof and conducted by a channel starting near the synagogues fa- 
‘cade. It seems that this channel was origi second that 
crossed the rear part of the synagogue, near the town wall. This second 
cchannel stretched back to the spring near the town, There is evidence that 
this channel was added and brought through the premises of the synagogue 











ally connected with 








at a later part of the Second Temple period. It is probably a creation of the 


Zealots 


Masada: At a distance of about 15m to the north of the synagogue, a 
water installation was excavated (locus 1301), It measured 2,6 x 3,4 m, was 
2.0 m deep, and was built with a side staircase.’ E. Netzer has defined this 








installation as a ‘pool,’ and related it to the Zealot’s occupation period 
Although this installation differs from the other Z 
Masada, it bears some resemblance to miqwaot from earlier times in 
Jerusalem and Jericho, and still could have been used as such, In addition, it 
should be noted that scholars have already suggested that the migweh which 
‘was built by the zealots in Building VII, which is about 60 m away from 
the synagogue to the east, is in fact the miqweh which served those who fre- 
quented the synagogue.* In Building IX, located to the south-east of the syn- 
agogue, two additional migwaot were found.’ One of these is located 
distance of 75 m from the synagogue, and may have been serving the syna 
gogue in the same manner. 





at's migwaot on 























2s in the Golsn—Summary of the activities in 
m settlements (1983): 13 (in Hebrew), 





47, Ma‘or, “Archaeological Exca 
1983," Eretz Hagolan, the journal ofthe G 
$ Masada I, p. 398, Plan 34,625, 
© G. Foerster, “The Synagogues at Masada and Herodion.” Journal of Jewish Art 3-4 
6-11: G. Foerster, “The Synagogues at Masada and Herodium,” in Levine, ASR. pp. 

aI. pp. 13-16, 
fa 11 pp. 221-2, Locus 298: pp. 2 





8, Locus 368. 
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‘The reason for the installment of the migwaor of the Zealot occupation at 
the northern side of Masada near or in the larger Herodian buildings, and not 
closer to the synagogue, is quite clear: the possibilities for concentrating 
rain water at Masada are very limited. The builders could not just construct 
miqwaot anywhere they wished on the upper plateau. A relatively large 
drainage basin exists only at the southern part of Masada, and indeed, several 
‘miqwaot are located there.* At the northern part of Masada, these installa 
tions had to be incorporated within the large Herodian buildings, or adjacent 
to them, where rain water could be gathered from their roofs and courtyards. 
Tt seems that the builders of the miqweh did not think that the synagogue’s 
roof and the adjoining roofs of the casemate wall could gather enough rain 
‘water to supply the miqweh’s needs. Buildings VII and IX seemed more ap- 
propriate and so the miqwaot were constructed there, It can thus be said that 
‘at Masada as well there are migwaor close to the local synagogu 

































1 located inside the mountain 





Herodium: In the large peristyle courty 
palace of Herodium, two migwaot were excavated. The Zealots had cut both 
directly into the Herodian building remains, in a rather crude manner. The 
first appears in a bathing room built against the outer wall of the Herodian 
triclinium, which the Zealots turned into a synagogue. This bathing room 
contained a small bathtub and a stepped water installation which served, 
‘most probably, as a miqweh? A second stepped water installation was found 
nearby, cut into the floor of the large peristyle courtyard, '@ Both installa 
tions were filled by rain water gathered from the courtyard and the roofs of 
the adjacent buildings 











Jerusalem: The inscription which mentions the existence of the syna- 
gogue of Theodotus son of Vettenos, was found by R. Weill in a cistern, 
together with building stones (from the destroyed or dismantled synagogue?) 
| meticulously laid in the cistern." The inscription points to the existence 
of a synagogue and an adj 
Several meters to the northeast of the cistern, Weill exposed two stepped 
water installations of the type frequently found in contemporary private 
houses and in public areas near the Temple Mount.!? One installation is 








nt hospice which included water installations, 











Masada Ml, pp. 505-10, Locus 

® Corbo, “L'Herodion—quarts campagna.” Figs. 7, 18, Pita No. Ml, Nos. 24-25: V 
Corto, Herodion, 1 Uerusalem, 1989), Ps. DF1N0:c, Tay. Il near No, 24 

10 Foe a photo ofthis instal 
House, 1980), p16 (upper phot). 

1 Weill, "David." pp. 30-34; Lifshit, No. 79. 

"2 Weill “Davi.” Pls. NL, XVI, XX: XXIVia, im which the installations P-1 through P 
4 are marked 








197; pp 513-4, 
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quite large. It measures 62 m long and its width varies between 5.5 m and 
8.2 m, measurements which place it among the largest of its kind in 
Jerusalem.!? The staircase ofthis installation was originally divided by a 
Jow partition which created two parallel lanes, (This style suggests that this 
installation constitutes a particular type of miqwaot—those with a double 
entrance, I have discussed these elsewhere.)!* Unfortunately, we do not 
know whether the location 





in which the inscription was found was in fact 
the site where the synagogue once stood. If we assume that this was the 

¢, the close presence of the water installation is of interest. As I said 
above, water installations are mentioned in the inscription referring to the 
synagogue (xpna(r)iipta Taw WSeirwy), but their precise nature is not ap- 
parent from the description. These install connected to the hos- 
pice described as near the synagogue, and therefore may have been cisterns, 
bathing rooms, or even miqwaot.!® 














THE PERIOD OF THE MISHNAH AND THE TALMUD. 


A number of synagogues dating to the period of the Mishnah and the 
Talmud (second to seventh centuries C.E.) have been excavated in Israel. 
Only in a few cases, stepped water installations were found next to them, 
Some of these installations have been identified by scholars as migwaot. In 
my opinion only a few of these id 
paragraphs examine the details 





tifications are accurate. The following 





f each of these installa 





Sasa: Several meters from the corner of the ancient synagogue, excaya 
tions revealed the remains of a room containing a small water installation 
(1.1 x 1,65 m; 1.42 m deep).!* The measurements are quite small but suf 
fice to identify this installation as a miqweh: 








"> This installation is similar in size vo the larger stepped installation (Pool B), adjacent to 
the “Tombs of the Kings” to the nocth of the Old City of Jerusalem, which served as 
migqweh as wel, sce M. Kon. The To Tel Avi, 1947), 9p. 36-38, Ps Il IVa 
{in Hebrew); Iti also like the installation discovered neat the monumental building at Lower 
Herodium, see E, Netzer, “erodion-—198/1983.” EAST 2 (1983) 

'R. Reich, “Mishaah, Shoqalim 8:2 and the archaeological evidence,” in Oppenheimer 
Rappaport and Stem, pp. 225-256 (in Hebwew, with English summary on XIV) 

15 tn this case the Greek term KRHNH seems plausible. It usually refers to “Fountain 
Howse” from the type common ia Greece and Avia Minor inthe Hellenistic period, se: F 
Glaser, Ante Brannenbauien (KRHA in Griechenland, Oestereichische Akademie det 
Wissenschaften, philosiphisch-hatorsche Klasce, denkschrifien, Band 161 (Wien, 1983) 
This term is mentioned in aa inseription from the synagogve at Side, Asia Minor, and there it 
refers probably to a migweh, See also Liftchits, no. 37. would like to thank L- Roth-Gerson 
for drawing my attention to this find 
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Khirbet Shema*: Two water installations, which were defined by the 
excavators as miqwaot were found at this site. One large installation most 
probably served as a migweh.'? Since this installation is located at the 
border of the site, however, about 120 m from the synagogue, it is not near 
enough to be relevant to our purpose of examining synagogues and miqwaot 
constructed together. 

The second installation is located under the foundation of the synagogue, 
indicating it existed before the building of the synagogue was constructed. '* 
Moreover, the installation is cut into the bedrock and the access to itis dif 
ficult. The width of its entrance is 0.7 m, and its height 1.2 m. The installa 
tion could be filled with water only to the height of 1-1.2 m, in order to 
Jeave ample space for holding the head above water after immersion, The de 
scent into the installation had to be performed by bending or squatting, in 


















order to avoid hitting the head against the c 
install 


ling. The suggestion that this 





on served as a migweh cannot be accepted.” 


Chorazin: In Building C, located to the north of the synagogue, a large 
stepped water installation was excavated, which seems to have been used as 
a miqweh2 A large cistern appears nearby, but the migweh apparently was 
filled by rainwater draining from the plastered courtyard further to the north. 
The migweh lies about 40 m from the rear part of the sy 








ogue, and the 
walking distance is even greater. Although there is no doubt that this instal 
lation served as a migweh, itis unlikely that it belonged to the synagogue 
complex or served it directly 








Beth She“arim: In Building E, which abuts the synagogue on the north, 
below the stone pavement of Room 4, a staircase of four steps led into a 
narrow corridor (0.60 m wide) and further into a small rock-cut and plastered 
cellar (about 1.2 x 1,3 m). It is possible that a water channel, crossing be- 
low the bemah of the synagogue, diverted rainwater into this installation. It 
is unlikely, ho 
small size and the inconvenience involved in its use. 








fever, that this installation was used 





migweh due to its 











"7 Meyer, Khirbet Shem’ pp. 113-117. figs 48.49, Pls 48-4 
18 Meyers KhirbetShoma’ pp. 39-4, figs 34,35, 
Yeivin, "Excavations at Choracn.” E111 (1973) 14-157 in Hebrew, with English 





mary om p. 2 
20, Maisler, “The Fourth Campaign at Beth Shear BIPES 9, no. (1941): 
20 (in Hebrew), fig. 2 pp. 7, 15: B. Mazar (Maisler), Beth She‘arim. Report on the 
excavations daring 1936-40, 1, Catacombs {-4 Uerusslem, 1973) fig 3 





¥; 2 Yeivia, “A migwek at Chorazin,” Qadmoniot 17 (1984): 79-81 (in 
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Hulda: A building excavated here was defined by Yeivin and Avi-Yonah 
as a miqweh2! At its southern part two basins, paved with mosaic, were 
uncovered. One basin has a circular shape, 2.5 m in diameter, and 1.34 m 
deep, with three semicircular steps leading into it. This installation is con- 
nected by a leaden pipe to a square basin measuring 1.2 x 1.2m, and 0.79 m 
deep. On the bottom of both installations are concave depressions. Two 
Greek inscriptions and Jewish symbols (menorah, shofar, lulab and ethrog) 
led to the conclusion that the entire building is a synagogue, containing a 
miqweh on its premis 
Two major factors prevent us from defining this installation as a 














miqweh: first, the architectural characteristics are typical of an industrial in 
stallation such as a wine press or even a bath house.2? Second, the use of 
mosaic for paving a miqweh is unusual. A tessellated floor often cracks in 
an installation designed to hold water for a long period. A cracked floor pre 
sents a severe problem for migwaot. Besides of the loss of water, a miqweh 
whose waters are “creeping” (;">7)—that is, leaking—is probibited by the 

the problem of cracks in the 
plaster, an action which is im 














ikic regulations.” In plastered miqwaa 
plaster was solved by appl 





g a new coat 0 








practical in tessellated floors, 2* 

It is possible that the existence of the interconnecting pipe between the 
basins led to the conclusion that the installation in question is a migweh, as 
28 This 





the pipe was identified as the “tube of a water-skin" (1¥57 72) 
pip 





feature is rare in miqwaot in the periods under discussion, however, and 
when it exists, it usually is located at the rim of the installations, In the 


Hulda installation, by contrast, itis placed about 45 cm above the bottom 














Yeivin, Decade, p. 42. M, Avi-Youah, “Various Synagogal Remsins—Hulda, 
Rainaritz Bulletin vol. 3 pp. 57-80, 

22 ee, for example, the confusion which occurred in idemifying the installation 
excavated at Qalandiya, Fist ax a bath house and later as a wine press! D. Baramki, "A 


Byzantine Bath at Qalandiya:” QDAP 2 (1933) 108-109, Pl XXXVIILXLI, Y. Hirschfeld 
Ancient Wine Presset in the Ares of the Ayalon Park,” E/ 15 (1981): 343-390, and 
pecially p. 387 (in Hebrew); A. Kloner, "The Structure at Hukla and its se as a Wine 
Press," in A. Kasher, A. Oppenheimer and U. Rappaport (eds.), Man and Land in Bret 
Larael in Antiquity (Jcrwsalers, 1986), pp. 197-203 (im Hebrew, with summary on pp. XIX 
XX), For baths, see V. Tzafers,"A Roman Bath at Rama” Avigot (English Series) (1980), 
Fig, LE, FPL XL 

2) CE. Mishnah Migwaot5:3-S;Silea Shemini 11, 3. On the problem of a migweN’s wall 
Which cracked, see Mithnah, Migwaot 69, Here the cae is a crack between two adjacent 
mmiqwaot, while the ob ack in an outer wall of & migweh is not under 














cussion as it undoubtedly defies the 









24 About 4-6 coats of plaster can be observed, and even more. We can assume that the 
annual inspestion of migwaor, which is referred 1 in Mishnah Sheqalim 1:1, was meant not 
oly to inspect the minimal equied depth and ¥ also 10 
‘heck thal the installation was not cracked andthe waters were creping out of it. 











ame ofthe water inthe migweh. b 





5 Mishnah Miguaot 6:7, 
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of the circular installation.2* The installation in Hulda can therefore neither 
be defined as a miqweh nor can the building be identified as a synagogue 
The inscriptions and Jewish symbols in the mosaic floor require a different 
explanation, 





Ma‘on: A stepped and plastered water installation, a cistern, and a 
drainage channel were excavated to the east of the synagogue” The excava 
tors suggested the water installation could be a migweh, but did not elabo: 
rate further, The measurements of the installation are 2.25 x 2.50 m, 
ins of two steps. The bottom of the installation is only 0.5 m 








lower than the nearby surface. If one assumes that the installation served as 
a miqweh, its minimal depth should have been about 1.4-1.5 m (3 cubits) 
This implies that the 
There is nothing in this observation to disqualify the installation as a 


3 part of the installation was above the ground, 





‘miqweh, but the use would have been in this case quite unusual; the user 
would have ascended by some external steps to the rim of the installation 
and the ded into it. Such a method of construction and use is un 
known from other sites 








A second consideration also militates against the identification of this in 





stallation as a migweh. It would have been impossible to fill this installa 
tion with rain water gathered from the courtyards. Indeed, the only water 
which could have been used to fill it would have been rain caught on the 





synagogue's roof. Since the region under discussion—the north-western 
Negev—is semi-arid, it is unlikely the inhabitants would have restricted the 
water collection to such a small area. The identification of the installation in 
Ma‘on as a migweh is therefore doubtful. 





SUMMARY 


From the data presented above, the following conclusions can be drawn. For 
the Second Temple period, the remains of Gamala, Masada and Herodium 
point to a link between synag ot. Although the evidence of 
the Theodotus Sy is incomplete, it may also suggest 
such a link, The archaeological evidence reveals that these particular 





gues and 














gogue in Jerusale! 








‘Only a handfsl of miqwaot which employ this device have been found. Two 
installations were found in Masada: Masada Il, pp. 0S, S07-510; one in Herodiem, i the 
peristyle (not published); one in the Jewish Quarter in Jerusalem: Avigad, Jerusalem, figs 
145, 175; and perhaps one near the Temple Mount, M. Ben-Dov, The Dig at the Temple 
Mount (Jerusalem, 1982), photo on p, 151, bottom lft 

27'S. Levy, “The Ancient Syn 
GUN, figs. 2.3. 











we of Ma'on (Nirim).” Rabinowite Blletin, ol. 3, pp. 
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miqwaot appe 
Rome 

A question arises concerning the nature of this linkage; among the differ- 
ent activities which took place in the synagogue of the Second Temple 
period, what required an immersion in a migweh? One of the activities 
which took place in the synagogue in this period was the holding of sacred 
jeals which might have required a certain degree of purity from the 
articipants.* Assuming that the building and installations described above 
belonged to communities of Zealots, who kept a certain type of Pharisaic 
\kah, another possibility is that the handling 





in settlements of the Zealots, during the first revolt against 




















of the Sacred Scriptures in 
ing, studying, worship and prayer, required a degree of purity, This 
purity could have been obtained and maintained with the assistance of the 
adjacent miqwaot2? There is no doubt that 
to the Second Temple period would clarify the picture 








ny additional discovery of a 





synagogue datin; 
considerably 
The sit id the Talmud, We 
may point first of all to a drastic decrease in the construction and use of 
‘miqwaot in general. This is clearly attested by the small number of exca 
ted stepped and plastered water installations which could have bet 
miqwaot.” Indeed, only three to four score are known from the period after 
the destruction of the Temple. In contrast, close to 300 such installations 
ttributed to the Second-Temple 
period. These stem from Jeru ind from sites in Judea and Galilee. 
Miqwaot appear relatively rare in the post-Temple period, despite the fact 
jestic dwellings have been excavated (e.g. Meiron, Khirbet 





tion differs for the period of the Mishnah a 


















We been excavated in sites and st 
lem 














25 A, Oppenheimer, “Benevolent Socities in Jerusalem.” in Oppenheimer, Rappapo 
and Ster, pp. 178-190, and especialy p. 186 and notes 33, 4 Sata, Second Temple, p16 
ple: Mishaah, Yadsyire 35, 4:6; and see Sars, Second Temple, p. 161 








2 CF for ex 






20 The significant decline in the numb 
destrcton ofthe Temple and the ine 


should be atributed primarily 10 the 
ion of ts sacrificial cult, since h was the impetus 
for many of the requirements for purficaory immersion. Some circles, however, continued 
to observe high levels of ritual purity, See the views of G. Alon, "The limits of the pity 
regulations,” ia G. Alon, Studies in Jewish History, vl. 1 (Tel-Aviv, 1967), especially pp. 
149-156 (in Hebrew); ad Safa Second Temple, p. 131 

















The decline inthe needs brought aboot the station tht from the existence of atleast one 
migweh per private hoase in Jerusalem of the Second-Temple period, 10 the use of One 
mmigweh per ‘community in pos This minimal tse of migwaot in each 
Community passes on t the medic ‘communities of Europ, in which the use of one 









31 Je seems thatthe relatively high numberof migwot which were found in Keduminn, a 
simall village in the Samaran hills which lived on oil production, deserves a special 
explanation. See R. Reich. "A Note on Samaritan Rites! Bath.” in. Jacoby and Y_ Taff 

‘Jews. Samaritans and Christians in Byzantine Palestine (Jerusalem, 1988) pp. 242-244 
(in Hebrew he migwaot ia Qedumim and the Purification Standards of the 
Samaritans.” Carhedra 4 (1985) 15-26 (in Hebces), 
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‘Shema', Capernaum, Beth She‘arim, Chorazin). Only Sepphoris reveals a 
large number of migwaot in domestic use, as attested by recent 
excavations, 

For the question of the relation between the migweh and the syn: 
the situation is even clearer. Next to each of the synagogues dating to the 
jecond Temple period, archaeologists found a migweh, Most synagogues 
from the period of the Mishnah and the Talmud had no miqwaot connected 
to them. Our discussion of the few synagogues which had some sort of wa. 
aled that most of the installations 




















ter installation connected to them rev 





Were not miqwaot. At Hulda and Ma‘on, this was clear from the installa 
tion's extraordinary construction. At other sites, the water installations were 
too small and predated the synagogue (Khirbet Shema’, Beth She'arim). The 
only certain miqweh was the installation at Sasa. With some difficulties, we 
could also include the miqweh at Chorazin; it was convenient 10 use but was 
located at a distance from the synagogue. Since several score of excavated 
ancient synagogues are known from all over the country, while only a hand: 
ful of them are related to miqwaot, we may conclude that in the period of 
Mishnah and Talmud there is no apparent linkage between these two 








institutions 





32 M. Meyers, E Netzer and CL. Meyers, “Sepphoris“Omamnent of all Galle,” BA 
(March 1986) 17 
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